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THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGESE 


The 1954 Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held at the Hotel Statler in New 
York on Wednesday and Thursday, Decem- 
ber 29 and 30. Official registrations totalled 
273, but many individuals attended one or 
more of the sessions without registering. 
Those who registered represented 31 states, 
the District of Columbia, Canada, and 
Puerto Rico 

Hosts for the meeting were the members of 
the New York Chapter of the Association 
and we are greatly indebted to the officers of 
the Chapter, Alejandro Arratia, President; 
Herman Slutzkin, First Vice-President; Ray- 
mond $. Sayers, Second Vice-President; 
Mary 8. Candela, Recording Secretary; 
Marfa Aguilera, Corresponding Secretary, and 
Meyer Friedman, Treasurer, and to all the 
other members of the Chapter who had a 
part in planning for the meeting, in handling 
the registration, and in helping to make the 
meeting a successful one. Other members of 
the Hospitality Committee and Registration 
Committee were Carmen Aldecoa, Marfa T. 
Babin, Bernard Bernstein, Luisa Blanco, Olga 
Blondet, Marysol Corteselli, Margarita Da 
Cal, Laura Garefa-Lorea, Lilia Giammartino, 
Elsa Gonzdlez, Samuel Jacobson, Salvatore 
Longo, Harry Lovett, Harold Nadler, Gloria 
Nieves, Grace Nover, Irving Nover, John M. 
Sensale, Chester Stratton, Edwin W. Wolfe, 
and Marcia Yarmus. Special thanks and deep 
appreciation are expressed to Ernesto G. Da 
Cal, the general program chairman, who 
efficiently correlated the many details in- 
volved in handling the technical arrangements 
for the meeting. 

The chairmen in charge of the program of 
papers were Manuel H. Guerra, State Uni- 
versity of New York, Buffalo, for the Ele- 
mentary and High School Session; Robert M. 
Duncan, University of New Mexico, for the 
Language Session, and L. Lomas Barrett, 
Washington and Lee University, for the 
Literature Session. 

The Annual Meeting opened at 9:00 on 
Wednesday morning with the first meeting of 
the Executive Council. Registration was held 
throughout most of Wednesday and Thurs- 


day. Changes in the titles of the papers for 
the program, which was printed in the De- 
cember 1954 issue of Hispania, were: Vincent 
A. Seanio, Articulation and Cooperation be- 
tween High School and College Language 
Programs; Charles N. Clark, It’s Time for 


the 1955 Models; Joseph Raymond, Foreign 
Languages Meet tue Challenge of Television; 
Parellada, William James y 


Juan R. 
Unamuno. 

Miss Agnes M. Brady, Chapter Adviser, 
was in charge of the annual breakfast for 
Chapter delegates and other members. Ap- 
proximately 100 members and guests attended 
this meeting at which brief reports from most 
of our 44 Chapters were made by delegates or 
by letter to Miss Brady before the meeting. 

The Association luncheon was held Thurs- 
day noon with Ernesto G. Da Cal serving as 
chairman for the occasion. He introduced the 
officers and members of the Executive Council 
of the Association, the president of the New 
York Chapter, Mrs. Graydon 8. DeLand, and 
three guests, Angel del Rfo, Benjamin Cohen, 
and Julio Garz6n. The presidential address by 
Graydon 8. DeLand, Florida State Univer- 
sity, was the highlight of the luncheon. His 
stimulating and enthusiastic paper is printed 
in this issue of Hispania. 

At a brief meeting of the few chapter 
sponsors of the Spanish National Honor 
Society with L. H. Turk, the temporary 
national Sponsor, various problems were 
discussed. The chapter sponsors were unani- 
mous in feeling that the date of the election 
of the National Council should depend largely 
upon the growth of the SNHS during 1955 
and that changes in present procedures should 
be made only after more constructive sug- 
gestions are made by the present chapter 
sponsors. 

The Social Hour, sponsored jointly by all 
the AAT groups, was held from 5:15 to 7:00 
on Wednesday, immediately after the general 
Foreign Language Program of the Modern 
Language Association, which many of our 
members attended. Both of these meetings 
will be continued next year. 


HISPANIA 


We missed many of you members this year 
and we hope that you will plan to attend our 


1955 meeting in Chicago, December 29-20, at 
the Palmer House. 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting of the 
Association was held on Wednesday evening, 
December 29, 1954, from 8:30 to 9:45 
President DeLand presided. 

The Secretary announced several items, 
acted upon by the Executive Council, which 
did not require a vote by the members of the 
Association. See the Minutes of the Executive 
Council which follow this report of the 
Business Meeting. 

The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer were 
distributed and an explanation of certain 
items was given. Reports approved. These 
reports are printed below. 

A brief report by Agnes M. Brady, Director 
of tie Placement Bureau, was accepted with 
commendation. 

The financial report of L. H. Turk, national 
Sponsor of the Spanish National Honor 
Society, was presented and approved. 

Mr. Turk presented the report of Harley 
D. Oberhelman, Director of the Oficina 
Nacional de Correspondencia Escolar, which 
was accepted with commendation. 

All of the items listed in the Minutes of the 
Executive Council which required action by 
the members of the Association were adopted. 
The item concerning an allowance for officers 
invited to represent the Association at 
language meetings was approved in principle, 


subject to rewording for clarification. See the 
last item in the Minutes of the first Council 
meeting 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, given by J. Chalmers Herman, was 
accepled, See below. 

The following Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, printed in the December issue of His- 
pania, was approved: To change sentence 3 of 
Article IV, which now reads: “After obtaining 
the consent of the nominees, the Chairman 
shall transmit the neminations to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer for publication in the form of 
a ballot in the issue of Hispania preceding the 
Annual Meeting with blank spaces for writing 
in the names of other candidates,” to read. 
“After obtaining the consent of the nominees, 
the Chairman shall transmit the nominations 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall prepare 
and distribute a ballot printed with blank 
spaces for writing in the names of other 
nominees,’”’ 

The Secretary announced the new officers 
and Council members who were elected for 
1955. 

President DeLand then presented the gavel 
to the newly elected President, Everett W. 
Hesse, who made some brief comments. 

Adjournment. 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The first meeting of the Executive Council 
was held from 9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. on 
Wednesday, with President DeLand presiding. 
The other members present were John Crow, 
Juan R. Castellano, Esther R. Brown, Donald 
D. Walsh, L. H. Turk, Marjorie C. Johnston, 
Jer6nimo Mallo, Mrs. Edith Helman, Law- 
rence B. Kiddle, Miriam H. Thompson, Mrs. 
Ruth Ginsburg, and Victor R. B. Oelschliger. 

President DeLand appointed the Resolu- 
tions Committee, consisting of John E. 
Englekirk and J. Chalmers Herman. 

The following actions were taken by the 
Couneil; 


Voted: thet, upon recommendation of the 
Editor of Hispania, Robert G. Mead, Jr., 


be reappointed as Associate Editor of 
Hispania and that Dwight Bolinger and 
José Sanchez be appointed for the three- 
year term 1955-1957, and that J. Chalmers 
Herman be appointed for 1955 to complete 
the term of Agnes M. Brady. 

Voted: that the Secretary-Treasurer revise the 
prices on the back issues of Hispania in 
order to bring them up to date. The 
Secretary-Treasurer w:s also authorized to 
procure one or two complete files of His- 
pania through donations or purchase. 

Voted: to accept and approve the detailed 
report of the Treasurer. 

Voted: to accept and approve with apprecia- 
tion the report of the Secretary. 

Voted: to approve the financial statement of 
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L. H. Turk, national Sponsor of the Spanish 
National Honor Society. 

Voted. to approve with commendation the 
report of Agnes M. Brady, Director of the 
Association’s Placement Bureau. 

Voted: to approve with commendation the 
report of Harley D. Oberhelman, Director 
of the Oficina Nacional de Correspondencia 
Escolar. 

Voted: to elect the following members to 
Emeritus Membership, as provided in 
Article III of the Constitution: Charles P. 
Harrington, Kent School, Kent, Conn.; 
Helen 8. Nicholson, University of Arizona, 
Tucson; Antonio Rubio, DePaul Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 

Voled: to approve the recommendation of the 
Committee on Honorary Members, pre- 
sented by the Chairman, E. K Mapes, of 
three distinguished scholars for honorary 
membership: Armando Lacerda, Baldomero 
Sanin Cano, and Erico Verissimo. (Sketches 
concerning each new honorary member will 
be printed elsewhere in Hispania.) 

Voted: that honoraria for 1955 be approved as 
follows: $900 to the Editor of Hispania, 
$300 to the Assistant to the Editor and 
$200 to the Advertising Manager of 


Hispentia, $1500 to the Secretary-Treasurer, 


and $300 to the Director of the Placement 
Bureau. 

Voted: that for 1955 an honorarium of $200 
be approved for the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Spanish National Honor Society. (Mr. 
Turk is now serving as Secretary-Treasurer 
of the SNHS.) 

Voted: that for 1955 the honorarium of the 
Director of the Oficina Nacional de Corres- 
pondencia Escolar be increased from $100 to 
$200, with the understanding that as much 
of the increase of $100 be used for secretarial 
assistance as the Director may determine. 

Voted: that full expenses of the President, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and the Editor of 
Hispania incurred in attending the 1954 
Annual Meeting, less any allowance 
received from any other source, be met by 
the Association. 

Voted: that expense allowances of not more 
than $50, less any allowance received from 
any other source, be met by the Association 
for each of the other officers and of those 
members of the Executive Council in 
attendance at the 1954 Annual Meeting. 

Voted; that an expense allowance of not 
more than $50, less any allowance received 


from any other source, be met by the 
Association for the Director of the Place- 
ment Bureau, who is in attendance at the 
1954 Annual Meeting. 

Voted: to receive with regret the resignation of 
Agnes M. Brady as Chapter Adviser. 

Voted; to appoint J. Chalmers Herman as 
Chapter Adviser for 1955. 

Voted: to adopt the policy that, except in very 
special cases, persons who present papers at 
the Annual Meeting must be members of 
the Association 

Voted: to elect Donald D. Walsh as the 
Association representative on the Steering 
Committee of the MLA FL program for 
1955-1956. 

Voted: to discharge the present MLA Liaison 
Committee with thanks. 

Voted: that the registration fee at future 
Annual Meetings be $1.00. 

Voted. that $675, the maturity value of series 
F bonds due on April 1, be placed in the 
Savings and Loan account of the Associa- 
tion. 

Voted: that for 1955 a sum not to exceed $200 
be made available to help pay expenses of 
officers and Council members invited to 
speak to AATSP Chapter or regional 
language association meetings as repre- 
sentatives of the Association. This sum shall 
be allotted by the Secretary-Treasurer only 
if traveling and other necessary expenses 
exceed the fee offered by the inviting group, 
and not more than $25 may be so allotted 
for a single trip. (The main principles in 
this recommendation were approved at the 
Business Meeting and the Council was 
instructed to make changes in wording for 
clarification. The wording as printed was 
agreed upon unanimously at the second 
meeting of the Council.) 


The second meeting of the Executive 
Council was held on Thursday from 7:40 to 
10:00 p.m., with the new President, Everett 
W. Hesse, presiding. The following officers and 
Council members were present: Graydon 8. 
DeLand, John Crow, Juan R. Castellano 
L. H. Turk, Donald D. Walsh, Agapito Rey 
Lawrence B. Kiddle, Miriam H. Thompson 
Mrs. Ruth R. Ginsburg, Vietor R. B. Oel- 
schlager. Agatha Cavallo and J. H. Parker, 
newly elected Council members, also attended 
the meeting. 

The Council voted to hold the 1957 Annual 
Meeting in Dallas, Texas, provided that the 
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Secretary could complete satisfactory arrange- 
ments. 

Marjorie ©. Johnston, U. 8. Office of 
Education, was appointed to serve as general 
program chairman for the 1956 Annual 
Meeting to be held in Washington, D. C. 

The outline of the 1955 program, to be 
held in Chicago, December 29-30, was 


approved. The outl.ne is printed in this issue 
of Hispania. 

In the absence of Marjorie C, Johnston, Mr. 
Turk presented her report on the feasibility 


of establishing an AATSP Information or 
Service Bureau. After a long discussion, 
President Hesse was requested to investigate 
further the possibility of establishing a 
Service Bureau for the Association. 

It was voted to ask Gerald E. Wade to 
continue as chairman of the Membership 
Committee, and the Secretary was instructed 
to write a letter of commendation to Mr. Wade 
for his work as chairman of the Committee. 

Other matters which did not require formal 
action were discussed before adjournment. 

L. H. Turk, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, assembled in New 
York City on December 29 and 30, 1954, for 
the Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting, wishes to 
express its appreciation to the hosts of the 
Association, the New York Chapter members 
and the student aides, for the carefully planned 
and executed preparations and for the cordial 
hospitality extended to the visiting members 
by the Local Committee under the direction 
of Ernesto G. Da Cal, general program 
chairman, Special thanks are extended also to 
the Registration Committee which has worked 
and is still working untiringly. 

The Association also thanks the chairmen 
of the sessions, Manuel H. Guerra, Robert M. 
Dunean, and L. Lomas Barrett, for arranging 
their excellent programs. Thanks are due to 
those presenting the papers which contribute 
80 much to the success of the meeting. 

The Association is grateful to Graydon 8. 
DeLand, its President, for his vigorous and 


able leadership; to Laurel H. Turk, Secretary - 
Treasurer, for his efficient and far-sighted 
management of the Association’s business; to 
Donald D. Walsh for his exceptional compe- 
tency in editing Hispania; to George Cush- 
man, Assistant to the Editor, and the Associate 
Editors in making Hispania a journal of 
outstanding value to elementary, high school, 
and college teachers; to Agnes M. Brady for 
her effective work as Director of the Place- 
ment Bureau and as Chapter Adviser; and to 
Harley D. Oberhelman for his contribution to 
ONCE and his excellent initial report. 
Furthermore, the Association is not un- 

mindful of the courteous and attentive 
reception which has been given the members 
attending this meeting by the Hotel Statler 
and hereby expresses to the administration 
and staff its sincere appreciation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Joun ENGLEKIRK 

J. Cuatmers Herman, Chairman 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Period: December |, 1953-November 30, 1954 


Balance as of December 1, 1953 


Bonds 


Building and Loan Acct., #1041, Greencastle. . 
Checking Account, Central National Bank, Greencastle 


Receipts: 
Dues for 1953 
Dues for 1954 
Dues for 1955 
Dues for 1956-1959 
Advertising in Hispania 


$ 2,479.00 
1,500.00 
4,706.93 


$ 8,685.93 


9.00 
5,911.70 
6,921.00 

177.00 
3,778.60 


Turrty-SrxtH ANNUAL MEETING 


Advertising in October 1954 neesend 

Interest received 

Sale of medals 

Sale of back numbers of Hispania 

Sale of Directory... .. 

Registration fees at 1953 Annual Meeting irs a 150.00 

Received from Spanish National Honor Society : 50.00 

Received from Oficina Nacional de Corresp. Escolar 50.00 
Miscellaneous receipts... 33.11 18,875.97 


27 , 561.90 
Disbursements: 
Hispania, printing, and March, Septem- 
Clerical expense... .. 
Annual Meeting expenses, 1953. 
Annual Meeting expenses, 1954. . 
Printing, mailing October 1954 Directory. 
Printing, miscellaneous. . 
Postage 
Office supplies and equipment 
Refunds 
Expenses of Advertising Manager and Editor 
Honorarium of Advertising Manager and Asst. Editor 
Honorarium of Editor ($40.50 tax due Jan. 1) x 
Honorarium of Secretary-Treasurer tax due Jan. 1) 
Miscellaneous expenses. . 5.52 
Hispania back numbers purchased. 
Medals purchased 544.24 
President’s expenses (1953) 10.56 
Collection charges (bank)...... 75 
Loan to Oficina Nacional de C orrespondencia Escolar 0.00 ib, 670.01 


Actual balance as of November 30, 1954 $91.89 


Distribution: 
War Bonds, Series “F’”’, cost value... . $2,479.00 
Building and Loan Account #1041, Greencastle... 2,550.18 
Checking account, Central National Bank, Greencastle 6,862.71 


1, S91. 
Summary: 


On hand, December 1, 1953. , 8,685.93 
Receipts, 1954... 18,875.97 


27 , 561.90 
Disbursements, 1954. 15,670.01 


On hand, November 30, 1954 ' 11,891.89 
On hand, December 1, 1953 8,685. bas 


Increase in cash 3, 205. 6 


HISPANIA 


STATEMENT OF AUDITOR 


I have examined the books and records of Dr. L. H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the A.A.T.8.P., a8 of November 30, 1954, and have found them well kept and accurate su 
every detail. His Financial Report is in exact agreement with his records. 


December 6, 1964 


A large part of the increase in cash is due 
to the fact that disbursements include pay- 
ments for publishing only three issues of 
Hispania, Next year the payment for the 
December 1954 issue will be included with 
payments for the March, May, and September 
1955 issues. Advertising is listed in the year 
collected; therefore, payments for the De- 
cember issue are not included in the figures 
for 1954. There was an increase of four pages 
of advertising in Hispania. For the first time 
in several years, each issue of Hispania 


Herrick E. H. Greencear 
Department of Mathematics 
DePauw University 


contained a minimum of 128 pages. Also 
advertising in the Directory lacked only $50 
in paying total publication and distribution 
costs. 

While receipts from dues payments 
increased approximately $1000 over last year, 
no accurate comparison can be drawn because 
of the variation in date on which individual 
members pay dues. Part of this increase is 
due, however, to our larger membership, as 
reflected in the following table: 


MEMBERSHIP (INDIVIDUALS) BY STATES—NOVEMBER 30, 1954 


(Gain or loss as compared with 1953 indicated in parentheses) 


Alabama 


Maine. .... 13 


Oklahoma. . 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Co- 
lumbia 

Florida 135 

Georgia... 45 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


(—6) 
(+1) 
(+44) 
(+7) 
(-—3) 
(+1) 


Maryland. . 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missx yuri 
Montana. . 
Nebraska 


Nevada 


(+6) 
(+11) 
(—3) 
(—1) 
(+4) 
(+9) 


(+1) 
(—5) 
Ohio 


Massachusetts. . 


New Hampshire 12 
New Jersey. . 
New Mexico... 
New York... 
North Carolina. 99 
North Dakota. . 1 
. 139 


.. 457 


(412) 
(—2) 
(+2) 
(-—3) 
(+6) 
(+5) 
(+4) 
(—4) 


(—4) 
(—1) 
(—5) 
(+1) 
(—4) 
(~7) 


Oregon. . 
Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island. .. 
South Carolina.. 
South Dakota. . 
Tennessee... .. 
(—1) Texas.... 
(—6) Utah 
3 Vermont....... 
(-1) Virginia....... 
93 (+2)  Washington.... 
62 (—4) West Virginia.. 
(+18)  Wisconsin...... 
(+12) Wyoming 
Canada. . 
Other Foreign 


(+9) 


(-1) 
(+13) 
(+1) 
(—5) 


(-2) 


MEMBERSHIP FIGURES (YEAR-END COMPARISONS) 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1961 


Active 


ae .. 89 37 40 

Annual. . 
Student 
Emeritus. . 7 7 
Honorary... 30 «638986 


2575 2840 2967 2974 3009 3108 3065 3244 3571 


1952 1953 1954 


45 52 57 60 58 64 65 
3610 

38 
11 16 19 24 29 32 42 


0 40 40 3 SH 37 


5A 
| 148 
10 
28 
12 
74 
223 
asi 
5 
72 
12 
71 
57 
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Libraries . 
Exc. and Comp... 


472 517 


562 568 569 583 


585 618 637 663 
15 23 23 31 27 30 


3116 3440 3612 3638 3701 


Membership December 1, 1953 


New, 1954 
Membership, November 30, 1954. 


Total membership, individuals and libraries, 
reached 4481 on November 30, 1954, a net 
gain of 120 since December 1, 1953 and a new 
high in the history of the Association. The 
table indicates that the greatest increase has 
been in California (44). Other states with a 
net gain of more than 10 members are: New 
York (18), Wisconsin (13), North Carolina 
(12), Oklahoma (12), and Florida (11). 

In order to give a clearer idea of the turn- 
over in individual membership than the table 
above indicates, I shall use as examples the 
states which have a membership of more than 
100 members. The column headed “new” 
includes reinstatements as well. as new 
members; the one headed “drops” includes all 
cancellations, and the last column shows the 
gain unless the number is preceded by the 
minus sign: 

New Drops 
8S 44 
80 62 
35 24 
26 17 
53 49 
33 31 
Mich. 13 18 
Tex. 54 
Ohio 16 18 -2 
Mass. 19 20 —1 


During the year I cancelled 603 member- 
ships and I put the names of 723 new members 
or of reinstated members on our records. On 
January 15, I sent second notices to about 
1100 individuals who had not paid dues, and 
on March 15 third notices went to about 700 
of these same individuals. Despite this effort, 


3830 3795 4014 4361 4481* 

4361 
603 
3758 
723 


4481 


I was obliged to cancel 409 memberships on 
April 1, the date on which our constitution 
requires cancellation if dues are unpaid. On 
February 9, I had to cancel 75 memberships 
of individuals whose addresses are not up to 
date, and an additional 90 on November 9 
for the same reason. Fortunately, some of 
these individuals have been reinstated and 
other former members have rejoined. This 
regular pattern of lapsed membership indicates 
the effort necessary in order to maintain steady 
growth. I entered 65 new library subseriptions 
and cancelled 49. Most of the cancellations 
were for secondary schools. There were also 
about 550 changes of address during the year. 

When a copy of Hispania is returned un- 
claimed, the Association must pay return 
postage. When a forwarding address is 
indicated on the wrapper, and often it is not 
indicated, I send a card at once asking for 
verification of the change. When no address 
is given, a card is sent to the old address with 
the hope that it will be forwarded. If there 
is no response by the deadline for the next 
issue of Hispania, approximately one month 
before publication, the membership is can- 
celled. Our publisher’s charges are as follows: 
new member, 19 cents; change of address, 24 
cents; add letter or figure to address, 10 
cents; cancellation, 7 cents. 

When « member joins the Association, the 
following steps are necessary in my office. The 
name, address, and date of payment are typed 
on a 3 x 5 file card; the name and address 
are typed on a slip to be sent to the publisher; 
a duplicate card is made for our strip list, 
which must be identical to that of the pub- 
lisher; an entry is made for each individual on 
the daily receipt list and also listed on the 
ledger page for the state in which the member 


* 4 life members who are also emeritus members counted only once in total. 
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lives; and finally, all cards are filed. When a 
change of address is made, the file and strip 
cards are pulled, the address is changed on 
both, then they are refiled; and finally, a 
change of address slip is sent to the publisher. 
While all this indicates only a part of the 
amount of clerical work required in my 
office, it may give some idea of the time 
involved. It would be very helpful to me if all 
members would pay dues promptly and 
notify me immediately of a change in address. 

I need more names of prospective members. 
During the year | circularized some 2200 
prospects, old, new, and former members. 
Approximately eight per cent of these indi- 
viduals have sent dues. The percentage runs 
much higher for new prospects than for those 
previously contacted 

Through the pages of Hispania we are 
making every effort to keep our membership 
informed of all aspects of our profession. If 
you know a colleague who is not a member, 
why not tell him about our journal? Or why 
not let me know the name of any prospect, so 
that I can send a membership application 
form? I also have a limited number of sample 
copies of Hispania for distribution. Call 
attention to some of the services of our 
Association, such as the Placement Bureau, 
under the direction of Agnes M. Brady, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, the Oficina 
Nacional de Correspondencia Escolar, directed 
by Harley D. Oberhelman, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, or the Spanish National 
Honor Society, under my supervision at 
present. We must raake our work more widely 


known wherever Spanish and Portuguese are 
taught. 

During the past year the Association was 
represented by two members: Frederick H. 
Dedmond at the Centennial Celebration of 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, on April 
29, and Robert D. Seward at the One Hundred 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Hebron Academy, 
Maine, on May 22. 

Notice of the death of the following 
emeritus and active members has been 
received during the year: William H. Bock, 
Lucy G. Harris, Gordon W. Harrison, Jethro 
M. Hatheock, Frank E. Hubert, Robert E. 
Luckey, Florence Morrison, and M. Romera- 
Navarro. 

In my report printed in Hispania, February 
1953, I explained the appearance of the 
advertisement by Allen Nerr, Guatemala 
Student Tours, in the May 1952 Directory. 
The Inspection Service of the Post Office 
Department reported to me on November 16 
as follows: “Allen Nerr (true name Abe 
Kushner) was found guilty by a federal jury 
at Columbus, Ohio, on October 18, 1954, of 
using the mails in furtherance of a scheme to 
defraud...On November 10, Nerr was 
sentenced to three years imprisonment.” 

I wish to express my sincere appreciation 
for the loyal support, cooperation, and 
encouragement expressed by the members of 
the Association. Let us devote every effort 
to the continued growth and strength of the 
AATSP. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. H. Turk, Secretary 
November 30, 1954 


SPANISH NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 
Financial Statement to November 30, 1954 


Balance on hand, December 1, 1953... 


Receipts: 
Student membership fees... 
Commission on pins (Balfour) 
Miscellaneous 


Disbursements: 


Printing and lettering 
Postage 


$3.35 
-12 1,000.47 
1,188.79 
| 
18.00 
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To AATSP (miscellaneous 


Miscellaneous. . 


Balance, November 30, 1954 


As the financial report indicates, 787 
students were initiated into the Spanish 
National Society during the period of De- 
cember 1, 1953-November 30, 1954. Twenty- 
six charters were granted during the year, and 
the total now stands at fifty-one active 
chapters, assuming that the Centro Honorario 
Espafiol Chapter of Holy Angels Academy, 
Minneapolis, is now inactive. The former 
sponsor has moved to an unknown address 
and the school has not replied to my inquiries. 

A contract was negotiated with the L. ¢ 
Balfour Company, whereby royalties on pins 
sold to members are paid to the SNHS each 
fall. 

The item paid to the AATSP is an estimate 
for office supplies, mimeographing, etc. It has 
seemed advisable not to print special sta- 
tionery and forms until the national organiza- 


50.00 
21.70 


97 

956. 82 
Respectfully submitted, 
L. H. Turk, Sponsor 


tion is set up. It simplifies purchasing for me 
to buy certain items in quantities along with 
supplies for the AATSP. 

Many inquiries have come from secondary 
teachers and it is hoped that a number of 
new chapters will be formed in the near 
future. As indicated in my letter to all chapter 
sponsors in late November, I hope that we 
can elect national officers at the 1955 Annual 
Meeting in Chicago in December. Only five 
sponsors have offered concrete suggestions to 
the problems and questions I raised in my 
letter. If I do not have your reactions and 
constructive criticism, I cannot recommend 
changes in our organization. The officers of 
the AATSP are anxious for the SNHS to be 
an effective organization, and it will be as 
effective as the individual members make it. 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AATSP PLACEMENT BUREAU 
December 1, 1953 to November 30, 1954 


I. Balance on Hand, November 30, 1953. 
II. Receipts 

A. Registration Fees: 90. . 

B. Renewal Fees: 24. . 

C. Gift from FE. 


Total 
. Expenditures 
A. Honorarium to Director for 1954 


E, Sarot, President, New Jersey Chapter, AATSP 
D. Additional postage from a registrant abroad 


$ 95.49 


450.00 
72.00 
10.00 

5.00 


$632.49 
$300.00 


B. Stenographic Assistance: June-August (No money is paid for 
stenographic assistance from September to June, as this is 
furnished by the University of Kansas) . 


. Postage and postcards 


. Office Supplies (file cabinets, file folders) 


). Stationery (to L. H. Turk) 


*. Printed Forms (to the Outlook Company, Lawrence, Kansas). . 
. Miscellaneous (telephone calls, telegrams) . . 


Balance on Hand, November 30, 1954... 


Examined for Audit 
Alva V. Ebersole, University of Kansas 


70.00 
"83.92 
26.62 
13-08 
85.25 
7.29 
$591.16 
$632.49 
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GENERAL INFORMATION FOR 1954 


. Renewals. . 

. Carried over from 1952-53... 

. Registrations (1952-53) for 1954 placement 


Total 
. Placements (for 1954-55)... 
. Incomplete Registrations... 
. Early Registration for 1955-56 57) 
. Non-placements.. 


194 

[Since the Placement Bureau began to operate in February, 1950, there have been 540 

registrations (new and renewals). There have been 361 placements (either through informa- 
tion furnished directly by the Bureau or through recommendations).] 

Aonee Marre Brapy 


ANNUAL REPORT 
OFICINA NACIONAL DE CORRESPONDENCIA ESCOLAR 
January 12, 1954 to November 30, 1954 
Receipts: 
Loan from AATSP 
Receipts for February 1954. . 
Receipts for March....... 
Receipts for April 
Receipts for May.. 
Receipts for June 
Receipts for July 
Receipts for August-September. 
Receipts for October ‘ 
Receipts for November. . 


Total Receipts... 


Expenditures: 
Repayment of AATSP Loan 
Honorarium to Director: 
April 17, 1954 
October 27, 1954 ‘ 
Postage and Office Supplies ao ' 84.70 


Total Expenditures. $234.70 $234.70 


Balance on hand, November 30, 1954 _ $228.65 
During the period of this report approximately 1700 names of Spanish speaking students 
were issued to students in the United States and Canada. 
Harley D. Oberhelman 
Director 
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Director 
.70 
80 
.00 
-25 
80 
-20 
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Graypon 8S. DeLAnp 
The Florida State University 


Perhaps first of all I should bring you 
greetings from Florida, the land of or- 
ange blossoms!* Since the DeLands, 
transplanted Northerners these last six 
years and more, live only a matter of 
blocks from the center of the state’s 
advertising headquarters, the infection 
of the propaganda emanating therefrom 
might produce something like the follow- 
ing: ‘Welcome from that sun-blest haven 
with the benevolent tax-structure, 
whither two thousand, eight hundred 
new people have been streaming each 
week for the past several years.” Of 
course, one could add, too, that Florida 
spawned both Carol and Hazel, late- 
lamented hurricanes in these parts! As I 
write these lines, however, with the ther- 
mometer outside reading a crisp twenty- 
four above, I would gladly trade some 
of tomorrow’s sunshine, which is sure to 
appear, for a good, Northern basement 
under the floor of my study! 

For anyone who has been at all closely 
connected with such an organization as 
ours, the friendships which are made 
during the course of the years stand out 
as being among our most cherished pos- 
sessions. In our local Chapters we have 
come to know our colleagues especially 
well. In various committees of the Asso- 
ciation we have experienced the give and 
take of studying problems aimed at the 
general good. Looking back upon many 
inspiring Annual Meetings of AATSP 
(we attended our first one in E] Paso, 
Texas, in 1926), we shall always consider 
ourselves fortunate to have been privi- 
leged to work with so many loyal, de- 
voted friends, striving together in a com- 
mon cause, exemplified by our motto, 
Todos a una. 


= Delivered at the 36th Annual Meeting of 
the AATSP, New York, December 29-30, 1954. 
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Our debt to many is great. No less 
than one hundred twenty-four members 
have served on the Executive Council 
of the Association. It has been my privi- 
lege to know many of them. Capable and 
conscientious Editors and their staffs of 
Associate Editors, working with uniformly 
excellent material submitted from the 
entire membership, have produced yol- 
umes of Hispania which have made our 
journal the outstanding one that it is 
everywhere considered today. Many 
have contributed faithfully in the plan- 
ning of these Annual Meetings. It is at 
the Chapter level, however, that we must 
look for much of the ultimate success of 
any association such as ours and we would 
today pay tribute to the Chapter officers. 
It is a pleasure for every retiring president 
to salute the Editor of Hispana, and 
especially so this year, for Don Walsh 
and I have worked together and I can 
personally vouch for the consistently 
high calibre of his work. He is a veritable 
workhorse, putting most of us to shame 
with the amount of work which he seems 
able efficiently to accomplish. The other 
absolutely indispensable man in the set-up 
is, of course, Laurel Turk. Praise is 
extremely scant on this earth for faithful 
and accurate treasurers and their tribula- 
tions are many, but we know that great 
must be their reward hereafter! 

Through the years our Association 
has had many members who have made 
large contributions to humanistic studies, 
to language and to literature. At least 
fifty-five of our members are listed in 
the current volume of Who's Who in 
America and the names of countless 
others are to be found in other biog- 
raphies. Many have successfully served 
in agencies of our government, both at 
home and abroad. Any attempt to name 


i 
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some of the sts! arts of past and present 
would, I fear, run the risk of overlooking 
some who should have been included in 
the roster of those who have worked long 
and faithfully that our Association might 
reach its present position of prestige. 
Let us raise up, among the younger 
generation of our teachers, men and 
women of the calibre of so many who 
have preceded us. 

It is nothing new for presidential 
remarks at the Annual Luncheon to go 
back a bit in time and glance at the 
beginnings of our Association. In the 
group here today there are doubtless 
many who were intimately connected 
with the hopes and successes of those 
early years. Each year there are also a 
great many new members, who may know 
very little of those brave days, over 
thirty-nine years ago, when our first 
meeting was held on the Friday evening 
of Thanksgiving week, 1915. I have here 
before me greatly cherished copies of 
both the Organization Number of His- 
pania, November, 1917, and Number 1 of 
Volume 1, February, 1918, but these 


issues were published only after much 
work and preparation. That 1915 meet- 
ing was held in a small hotel room here 
in New York City at the call of Professor 


Lawrence A. Wilkins. Speeches were 
made and plans for a Constitution were 
discussed. For some reason, a second 
meeting was not immediately called and 
it was nearly one year later, October 12, 
1916, when another group of thirty-one 
persons again met, forming a society 
called the Association of Teachers of 
Spanish. The first elected officers were: 
Mr. Wilkins, President, Alfred Coester, 
Vice-President, Herlinda G. Smithers, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Max A. Luria, 
Corresponding Secretary. Subsequent 
meetings were held in November 1916 
and in January 1917. Suggestions kept 
coming from other parts of the country 
that this local group be made the nucleus 
of a National Association. There were 
many who worked long and hard during 


the winter and spring of 1916-17, and, 
finally, on May 19, 1917, Professor 
Aurelio M. Espinosa of Stanford Uni- 
versity, described by Mr. Wilkins as 
“probably our most enthusiastic fellow- 
member,” was appointed as first Editor 
of Hispania. At the same time it was 
voted to take as a name for the society The 
American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish. The present name, which dates from 
the adoption of our Constitution of 
December 30, 1944, gave recognition 
not to a new interest, but to the long- 
standing concern of the Association for 
Portuguese and Luso-American studies, 
and for the teaching of the Portuguese 
language, a concern that can be traced 
back to the very date of the founding of 
our Association. 

On assuming office as our first president 
in 1917, Mr. Wilkins made a plea for 
unity of effort and asked that “we do 
not lift our heads too high in the clouds 
of theory, that we keep our feet on the 
solid ground of fact and common sense 
and our hearts filled with enthusiasm.” 
I believe that these words bear repetition 
today. He said that our Association should 
“make as its first aim that of helping 
the teacher of Spanish to become a better 
teacher of Spanish, no matter whether 
he be a college professor, or a high school 
teacher.’ We should, of course, now do 
all that we can to encourage, strengthen, 
and then maintain the highest efficiency 
possible in the ranks of the teachers of 
foreign language at the grade-school 
level. We must not lose sight of, and we 
must not take lightly our responsibility 
for and our part in the training and de- - 
velopment of these new teachers. Ramiro 
de Maeztu, in his essay, “El sentido del 
hombre en los pueblos hispdnicos,”’ may 
very well help us to be more conscious 
of our task, if we remember his words: 
“Nadie nos cree cuando decimos que 
podemos, pero que no queremos. La 
potencialidad que no se actualiza no 
convence & nadie.” 

The Association provides many serv- 


ices which should be used to a much 
greater extent by our membership. I 
should like to review some of these for 
you. Our Placement Bureau, under the 
outstanding leadership of Professor Agnes 
Marie Brady, of the University of Kan- 
sas, has been of great benefit to many 
members. It should, however, be utilized 
by a great many more members and ad- 
ministrators alike. 

For many years, the attractive bronze 
medals of the Association have been 
awarded to proud recipients in hundreds 
of our high schools across the nation. 
Every time that one of these presenta- 
tions is made, at Commencement time, 
or upon some other special occasion, 
the Association and the teaching of 
Spanish receive the most favorable sort 
of recognition. I have always believed 
that college and university departments 
of Spanish should take advantage of 
these medal awards to a much greater 
extent than has been the case in the past. 
For example, the awards for the year 
1953-54, as listed in Hispania for De- 
cember 1954, were given in only four 
institutions of higher learning: The 
University of Arizona, the University 
of Arkansas, Southern Illinois University, 
and Middlebury Coliege. 

The Oficina Nacional de Correspon- 
dencia Escolar (ONCE) has only recently 
come under the sponsorship of the Asso- 
ciation. The meticulous task of setting 
up the files of names for the exchange 
of correspondence between North Amer- 
ican students and those in Latin America 
and Spain has been entrusted to Professor 
Harley D. Oberhelman of the University 
of Kansas. His interim report, to June | 
of this year, and published in the Sep- 
tember 1954 issue of Hispania, shows in 
ample manner the early and sucvessful 
acceptance being enjoyed by this unit of 
our Association’s activity. 

We have long enjoyed the close coopera- 
tion which has existed between our 


Association and Sigma Delta Pi, founded 
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in 1919 by some of our most enthusiastic 
members, who had the vision to see the 
possibilities of such a society on the uni- 
versity and college level. Proof of their 
foresight and of the devoted work of many 
of our colleagues since its founding can 
be seen in the work of the ninety-nine 
chapters on American campuses at the 
present time. Those of us who already 
know of the value of such a group, re- 
warding as it does high general, scholar- 
ship as well as interest and excellence in 
Hispanic studies, should make every ef- 
fort to see that Sigma Delta Pi continues 
its outstanding prestige and growth. 

All of us can render the most practical 
kind of aid to our Association by the 
fullest possible cooperation with those 
firms who, issue after issue, support 
Hispania and our yearly Directory with 
their advertising. If their product is good 
and suits our purposes at least as well as 
the offering of some non-advertiser, let’s 
use it! Moreover, let’s be sure to heed 
that ever-present little request which is 
printed at the foot of each page in the 
advertising section: ‘Please mention 
Hispania when writing to advertisers.” 
George T. Cushman, our able Advertising 
Manager, can well work bis heart out, 
but only with the cooperation of all of 
us can he make the figure under adver- 
tising income in the yearly receipts 
column show a steady growth. 

I wonder if the membership at large 
realizes that, by action taken at our 1953 
meeting, student memberships are avail- 
able? For an annual fee of only two dol- 
lars, graduate students may receive 
Hispania, with all its wealth of material 
and inspiration, plus early affiliation 
with the national organization. Here 
again I refer to statistics published in 
the Directory of October 1954: only 
thirty-one held this type of membership 
in the entire country. Here, surely, is an 
opportunity for us to introduce the bene- 
fits of AATSP to large numbers working 
with us on the graduate level. I even 
went to the trouble of “spotting” the 
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names in the Directory, and proudly dis- 
covered that nine of the thirty-one were 
in the South and that four of these were 
at the Florida State University! 

The last, and perhaps one of the most 
important of our services to which I 
would call your attention, is that of the 
Spanish National Honor Society (SN- 
HS) on the high-school level. Our hope 
is that the national officers for the society 
may be elected at our 1955 Annual Meet- 
ing in Chicago. In the meantime, super- 
vision will remain with the Executive 
Council of the Association, with Dr. Turk 
directly responsible for the important 
liaison work which is needed. This new 
group, the outgrowth of the enthusiasm 
of many of our members, fills a long- 
standing need for recognition of students 
excelling in Hispanic studies in our pre- 
paratory schools. I am confident that 
every member of AATSP can find some 
way in which he can help in the promo- 
tion of this worthwhile activity. 

What I would like to call our “‘teach- 
ing environment” has always been a 
matter of some considerable interest 
and concern to me. The teacher of lan- 
guages does not operate like a merchant 
in the sometimes cut-throat world of 
business. Our teaching, our study, and 
our writing, at times virtually around 
the clock, often inadequately rewarded, 
seldom lead to either fame or fortune. I 
am reminded of that remark made by 
Angel Ganivet in his Trabajos del in- 
fatigable Creador Pto Cid, where he says: 
“El arte de trabajar no tiene nada que 
ver con el de enriquecerse; el que aprende 
a trabajar ha aprendido a ser eternamente 
pobre; para ser rico, hay que aprender a 
explotar a los que trabajan; para ser 
millonario, hay que saber engafiar a los 
explotadores.”” No, we are fortunate in 
that we can usually enjoy a far more 
pleasant atmosphere in which to work! 
But, are we seizing every opportunity 
to broaden our own horizons in the 
shrunken world of today? On all sides 
there is a fairly considerable ignorance 


of what is taking place in three rather 
large segments of that world which should 
be our province, ours to study adequately 
and to interpret correctly to a public, 
both inside and outside of the classroom, 
that is becoming constantly more and 
more world-conscious. I refer, of course, 
to Spain, Portugal, and the Spanish- and 
Portuguese-speaking areas of this hem- 
isphere. Are we content to teach, study, 
or write within the relatively tiny frame- 
work of our specialties, or are we training 
ourselyes to be better informed spokes- 
men of the languages, literatures, general 
culture patterns, conditions of living, and 
political and economic trends of the people 
about whom we should be the real special- 
ists? There is more than a little evidence 
that social science, a term which every 
year seems to seek to absorb within its 
boundaries the responsibility for teaching 
more and more of the subject matter of 
the curriculum, will eventually try to 
take over the job which we should be 
doing. On our campuses and in the high 
schools, the wide-awake teacher of foreign 
language can, through his travel and 
intimate knowledge based on long study, 
become the real specialist for areas now 
largely interpreted by others. ‘loo often 
we in foreign language allow ourselves 
to be relegated to the outer fringes of the 
faculty community, where we are seldom 
called upon to make the significant con- 
tributions which we could very well be 
making. I should like to expand this idea 
much further, but, como reza el refrdn: 
“Al buen entendedor, pocas palabras le 
bastan.” Or, as Joaquin Costa put it, in 
his El Cid en Santa Gadea: “;Arriba los 
corazones! Ganemos el tiempo perdido, 
desterrando la palabra ‘mafiana’ del 
diccionario.” 

What lies ahead? It would be comfort- 
ing to be able to look into some crystal 
ball and see a great resurgence of modern 
language study as easily as some prophets 
seemed to be able to predict the destruc- 
tion of our Midwest a scant week ago! 
But it is not so easy. Azorin, in his charm- 


ing work, Una ciudad y un baleén, bids 
us to follow him: ‘““Tenemos un maravi- 
lloso, mAgico catalejo; descubrimos con 
é| hasta los detalles mds diminutos .. .” 
Vamos a ver... 

I see each one of us using our various 
talents in the best way possible: in 
research, in teaching, in study, in travel, 
in the work of this Association. Each one 
is doing his part so well that recognition 
is readily forthcoming from his superiors, 
even for teaching in an outstanding man- 
ner! 

I see our Association with five thousand 
individual members, an increase of a 
thousand over the present figure. With 
added numbers will come new prestige, 
new enthusiasm, new outlook. 

I see a completely new vista, that of a 
rapidly-spreading program of modern 
languages in the elementary schools, 
now so auspiciously begun. Here, how- 
ever, there is a bit of a cloud on the glass, 
representing a slight anxiety, perhaps, 
that we may not have enough vision to 
follow through. 

I see a vast, new interest on the part 
of many outside our field. A headline in a 
Miami paper proclaims: “Study Spanish, 
urges Collins on his return.” It refers to 
Florida’s Governor-elect, who has just 
returned from a Latin American tour, 
“convinced that the exchange of college 
students with countries to the South 
should be stepped up and that more 
Americans should study the Spanish 
language.” 

Azorin again: “Le sucede algo al 
catalejo con que estAbamos observando 
...no se divisa nada... indudable- 
mente se ha empefiado el cristal .. . lim- 
piémosle...ya esté claro... tornemos 
a muirar...” 

There still seems to be some consider- 
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able apathy in our ranks. There is con- 
tinued disunity but both situations are 
easing. 

There is increased stress on good teach- 
ing. It was Dr. Kenneth Sills, when Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, who said: 
“Excellent teaching in wooden halls is 
much better than wooden teaching in 
marble halls.’’ Incidentally, the wooden 
halls seem to be persisting as abodes for 
foreign language departments! 

There is constant argument about 
methods, what to teach, how to teach. 
Someone is quoting from Hispania, in its 
very first number: ‘The teacher of 
modern language should bear in mind 
that he must use the language which is 
the subject of study as much as possible, 
and the language of his pupils as much 
as is necessary, but he should never for- 
get that he must at all times be intelli- 
gible to all the pupils.”’ This sounds logical 
and workable! We see squabbles about 
course contefit which somehow remind 
us of something Julio Camba says in his 
“Trajes en Serie,” from his Ciudad 
Automdtica: “Resulta que yo soy de- 
masiado gordo para los trajes de flacos 
y demasiado flaco para los trajes de 
gordos!”’ 

But we do not have the time to look 
further into the future. In spite of reac- 
tion, discouragements, seeming failure 
at times, the future will take care of 
itself, if only every teacher of foreign 
languages, completely sold on the impor- 
tance of his subject matter (this will con- 
tinue to be anathema to some of the 
Educationists) and striving in every 
possible way to keep up in his choven 
field, will do the very best job of which 
he is capable. And that best will be 
enough. “;A Dios rogando y con el mazo 
dando!” 
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ALMEIDA GARRETT AND CAMOES 


Jack Horace PARKER 
University of Toronto 


One hundred years and a few days 
ago, on December 9, 1854, there died in 
Lisbon one of Portugal’s most fascinat- 
ing figures of the nineteenth century.* 

Joiio Baptista da Silva Leitéo was 
born in Oporto on February 4, 1799, 
although in his Autobiografia of 1843 for 
personal reasons he set back his age to 
give us 1802. The names under which he 
is best known, Almeida Garrett, came 
from his mother, who was an Almeida 
Leitéo, and from an ancestor on his 
father’s side, Garrett, presumably of the 
Irish nobility. These names were not 
adopted until his late teens. An interest- 
ing note in the Revista de Portugal of this 
past spring states how he pronounced his 
apelido inglés: “O facto, porém, 6 que 
© proprio Poeta sempre pronunciou o 
seu apelido como se em portugués se 
escrevesse garréle, com a surdo na pri- 
meira silaba, o acento ténico na 2.*, e o 
t perfeitamente proferido,””" 

Almeida Garrett’s experiences read 
like a story book. Aubrey Bell is quite 
correct in declaring that “his life is the 
whole history of the time.’* We remem- 
ber that in his youth Garrett suffered 
exile with his family in the Azores as 
they fled to their island estate from the 
Napoleonic invasion. Later on, in 1832, 
it was from those same islands that, as 
a private soldier, he played a part in 
the expedition led by Dom Pedro of 
Brazilian fame to defeat the Miguelistas 
and put Maria da Gldéria on the Portu- 
guese throne. Previously, he had been a 
lively student at Coimbra and had begun 
his literary activity, brilliantly defending 
his Retrato de Vénus against charges of 

* A paper read at the 36th Annual Meeting 


of the AATSP, New York, December 29-30, 
1054. 


impiety. Not long after taking govern- 
ment office in 1822 in the Ministério do 
Reino, he was the victim of autocratic 
reactions and was forced to emigrate to 
England. He returned after a few months’ 
exile, but had to leave again in the late 
summer of 1823 for a longer period 
abroad. 

It is of this brief period of Garrett’s 
life and literary career that I wish to 
speak today. In exile, separated from 
his native land and the liberal causes he 
held dear, his mind turned to Portugal’s 
history and traditions. Influenced by the 
romantic movement which he was meet- 
ing around him, and identifying it with 
patriotism and looking upon it as literary 
nationalism, he saw in one of the greatest 
figures of his country’s past, Luis de 
Camées, a personage who had gone 
through similar disillusioning experi- 
ences. And with his literary ability 
already proven in earlier works, Garrett 
proceeded to forge an epic poem. Having 
moved to France to make his living by 
working for the banking firm Laffitte, 
he tells us how he wrote Camdées: “|du- 
rante as} engelhadas noites de janeiro e 
fevereiro, que n’uma agua-furtada da 
rua Coq-Saint-Honoré, passivamos com 
os pés cozidos no fogo, eu e meu velho 
amigo o sr. J. V. Barreto-Feio, elle 
trabalhando no seu Sallustio, e eu li- 
dando no meu Camées, ambos proscriptos, 
ambos pobres, mas ambos resignados ao 
presente, sem remorso do passado, e 
com esperangas largas no futuro.’ 

The poem, in ten cantos, in blank 
verse, which the author entitled simply 
Camées, was published in Paris by the 
“Imprimerie de J. MacCarthy’”’ in the 
early months of 1825 and was dedicated 
to his friend Anténio Joaquim Freire 
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Marréco, who was aiding him in his 
exile. The poem deals with Camées’ last 
years only, from the time of his arrival 
back from the East with the manuscript 
of Os Lustadas until his death, referring, 
however, to some earlier events. It em- 
bodies many of the anecdotal cireum- 
stances connected with Camées’ life and 
is not to be taken as an historical docu- 
ment. Indeed in his preface to the first 
edition, Garrett speaks of the imagined 
elements, those situations which Theé- 
philo Braga charges he preferred to 
invent “phantdsticamente.’* And it is 
true that the poem often appears ‘“‘tenue 
e descolorido,” failing to make good epic 
use of the sufficient historical reality, 


but on the whole there is an “intensidade: 


lyrica,” and an evocation of the great 
master, which was, one might say, a 
“eall to arms” to the Portuguese people 
to remember better days in the glorious 
past and to hope for happier years to 
come. 

The invocation is not to a Muse, nor 
to a divinity, pagan or christian, but to 
that mood, sentiment, or state of mind, 
with which Garrett was filled and which 
he imagined Camdes himself so well 
expressed ; 


Saudade! Gésto amargo de infelizes, 

Delicioso pungir de acerbo espinho, 

Que me esté4s repassando o intimo peito 

Com dor que os seios d’alma dilacera; 

Mas dor que tem prazeres—Saudade! 
(Obras completas, iv, Canto 1, p. 11) 


The opening scene of the epic is a moving 
one, to say the least, when, amid the 
sailors’ joyful shouts of ‘“Terra, terra!” 
and “Terra, e terra da pétria!” (1, 13), 
the ship arrives at the mouth of the 
Tagus, and we see a figure standing 
aloof: 


Um 86 no meio de alegrias tantas 
Quasi insensivel jaz: callado e quédo, 
Encostado & amuradas, os olhos fitos 
Tem n’este ponto que negreja ao longe 
LA pela préa, e cresce a pouco pouco. 


No gesto senhoril, mas annuveado 


De sombras melanchdlicas, impresso 
Tem o caracter da cordura ousada 


Que os filhos ennobrece da victoria . . . (1,14) 


This is our introduction to the pro- 
tagonist. The “gentil guerreiro’’ with 
the ‘‘feigdes nobres”’ has been transformed 
by the poet into a romantic hero. In his 
melancholia he stands alone; he is the 
“guerreiro pensativo” who returns home 
to become immediately involved in a 
“romantic” situation; for on entering the 
nearby monastery to which he has been 
invited by a fellow-traveler, the Spanish 
missionary, he hears the “ruim agouro”’ 
of funereal bells, and he sees in an open 
coffin a familiar face. Crying out ‘Na- 
tercia,” he beholds his Catharina de 
Athaide (historically in her grave for 
some time), whom he had loved and lost 
in the “dnica ventura” of his life. After 
the ensuing fainting spell and his regain- 
ing consciousness, Camdes is led to 
explain to the missionary his background: 
his impossible love affair and his fair 
one’s suggestion that he go abroad to do 
great deeds and return for her. In the 
East, while reflecting in exile in a grotto 
in Macau, where he had been sent on 
account of his protests against evils in 
the colonies, a message came: “Uma 
voz c& do intimo do peito/Cuidei ouvir 
que assim me respondia:/--Péde mais 
do que a espada, a voz e a penna”’ 
(tv, 59). 

So he wrote Os Lustadas, “um tra- 
balho de annos,”’ inspired by love and 
patriotism. Now back in Lisbon, he has 
been abandoned by love, ‘“‘neste valle de 
amargura.”’ His only wish can be: “Oh! 
Leva-me comtigo & campa fria’”’ (v, 64); 
unless, unless the pdtria can soothe his 
wounded heart. And dramatically a ray 
of hope does appear: the monarch, hear- 
ing of his poem, has asked to see him in 
Sintra. Sintra, the beautiful, the wild 
and majestic, which inspires Garrett, if 
not Camédes, to break forth in romantic, 
lyrical verse, in a digression® in apprecia- 
tion of the hospitality which he had 
enjoyed in rural Britain: 
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Ku vi sobre as cumiadas das montanhas 

De Albion soberba as torres elevadas 

Inda feudaes memorias recordando 

Dos Britées semi-bArbaros. Errante 

Pela terra estrangeira, peregrino 

Nas solidées do exilio, fui sentar-me 

Na barbacan ruinosa dos castellos, 

A conversur co’as pedras solitarias, 

« perguntar As obras da m&o do homem 
Pelo homem que as ergueu. A alma enlevada 
Nos romfnticos sonhos, procurava 

aureas fiegies realizar dos bardos . . (vi1,77) 


As in memory he sits among the feudal 
ruins, speaks to the echoes in the tongue 
of the minstrels, and invokes ‘‘os genios 
mysteriosos” and “as aéreas vagas 
formas,” it is difficult to say who is 
being presented to us as the romantic 
hero, Camées or Garrett himself. And 
if we are in doubt about the presence of 
romanticism in the poem, Camédes, and 
are inclined to take Garrett’s protesta- 
tions too literally, we are soon assured 
of it by the inspiration drawn from the 
ruined Moorish castle on the top of 
Sintra’s hill. This time it is a spot pre- 
sumably visited by Camées in response 
to a mysterious message received the 
previous day: 


Alli, no mais solemne das ruinas 

E. no mais alto, alli num canto ainda 
Sélido da muralha fabricara 

Solitario babitante d’esses ermos 

Manso tranquilla e 66. Musgosas plantas 
Crescem nas fisgas do cimento antigo, 
Tapegaria de heras verdejantes 

Foérra a cortina da parede bronca, 

em cahidos festées se balancea 


Sobre a entrada do lébrego retiro. —(1x,102) 


Here, tradition has it, Bernardim 
Ribeiro, of the sixteenth century, “sau- 
doso e namorado,” lamented his Beatriz 
and carved her name on stones. Here, as 
“Alfim no oceano se mergulba a lAmpada/ 
Do firmamento maéxima. Descia/Como 
um véo, a nebrina sobre a serra...” 
(1x, 103) a voice speaks out of the fog. 
It is Camdes’ deadly enemy and rival for 
Natercia’s hand, who, at her dying 
request, has brought him her portrait. 
Moved yet again to show his noble na- 
ture, Camdes’ reply is: “Guardae-o vés, 


senhor, guardae-o; é vosso:/A um inimigo 
tal amor o cede” (1x, 106). And the 
generous character of the two is summed 
up in the following lines: 


Suspensos, mudos ambos se entr’olhavam 
Os dois rivais briosos, que alta préva 

Assim do nobre peito heroica davam 

Em magnAnimo duello de virtude. (1x,106) 


Os Lustadas is published, the King’s 
praise is helpful, but gradually enemies 
and oblivion rise up to darken Camdées’ 
days. He even loses the aid of his old 
friend, “o virtuoso Aleixo,” and King 
Sebastian’s mind is on other things. This 
king is the young idealist, filled with 
religious and patriotic zeal, who had 
thought on hearing Camédes’ recital of 
the epic poem: “Um dia offuscarei toda 
essa gloria,/E a mais altas cangdes darei 
assumpto” (vim, 89). What a succinct 
characterization of the martyr monarch 
is contained in those two lines! 

So Luis is left alone, to lament: 


O ndmero esté cheio 
De meus dias, contados por desgragas, 
Marecados, um por um, na pedra negra 
De fado negro e mau.”’ (x,112) 


The Javanese slave, the faithful jdo, who 
had accompanied him from the East, is 
forced to find lodging for him and to 
beg for him in the streets of Lisbon. This 
popular legend, now discarded, and so 
many others—the loss of an eye as a 
youth in saving his father in a battle in 
Africa, the preservation of the manu- 
script of Os Lustadas by holding it above 
the waves and swimming with one arm— 
all are used by Garrett to good purpose. 

Finally the great Camdes’ thought 
turns to death: ‘Terra da minha patria! 
Abre-me o seio/Na morte ao menos” 
(x, 115), he eries; and at the same time 
he has forbodings and a vision of Portu- 
gal’s tragedy at Alcacer-Kebir and the 
invasion of the “tyranos” from Spain 
who will pass “as aguas do Guadiana” 
(x, 116). And the sad news does come, 
in a letter to Camées from the missionary, 
now a prisoner in Fez: King Sebastian, 
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with the flower of Portuguese manhood, 
has fallen, fighting for the Faith and the 
Homeland in North Africa. 

It is a dramatic final scene, this one in 
which the feteful letter falls from Camées’ 
hands, his voice becomes weak and his 
head inclines upon his breast. Closing 
his eyes, he turns his face to Heaven, 
murmuring ‘‘no arranco extremo”’: ‘Pa- 
tria, ao menos/Junto morremos....’ E 
expirou co’a patria’ (x,118). 

The poem ought to have ended there, 
for the following, final eighteen lines 
break the dramatic unity and intensity 
of the denouement. But Camdées is a 
poem with a purpose, and that purpose 
may have been more important in Gar- 
rett’s mind than the artistic creation. 
Throughout the epic we remember that. 
Camdes has been pictured as disap- 
pointed, unfortunate, unjustly treated, 
an outcast, too noble, as it were, for the 
society in which he lived. So too, perhaps 
Garrett felt himself to be, as from exile 
he chided his compatriots for one specific 
last neglect: Camdes’ ashes do not even 


have a marked resting place! 


Nem isso! Nem um tdmulo, uma pedra 
Uma lettra singela! 
Ergo-me a delatar tamanho crime. 


As cinzas de Camées, conhece o Luso. (x,118) 


In this case, Garrett’s words did seem 
to have some effect. Efforts were made to 
establish Camées’ place of burial, and 
his supposed remains,’ at any rate, and 
those of Almeida Garrett himself, rest 
today in the National Pantheon of the 
Jerénimos. And Garrett did not cease, 
with his poem of 1825, to plead for the 
reiabilitation of the reputation of Portu- 
gal’s great epic poet. Nor had he been 
alone in his initiation of interest in 
Samdes. Certain steps in that direction, 
chiefly abroad, had preceded him by 
several years, and several contemporary 
works in art and letters had served to 
strengthen his position. Throughout his 
career as dramatist, journalist, diplomat, 


politician, theatrical director, orator, 
folklorist, liberal reformer, renovator of 
Portuguese literature, and indeed as a 
great lover, Garrett continued to “be- 
lieve in” Camdes, as he put it in his 
Viagens na minha terra of 1845.* Just 
as Lord Byron, musing on the Marathon 
scene, was led to exclaim: “I dreamed 
that Greece might still be free’? (Don 
Juan, Canto u1), so Garrett, reading the 
beautiful lines, “E j& no pdérto da 
clyta Ulyssea...,” from Canto 1v_ of 
Os Lustadas, was extremely moved: 
“Pouco a pouco amotinou-se-me o sangue, 
senti baterem-me as arterias da fronte. 
...As lettras fugiam-me do livro, le- 
vantei os olhos, dei com elles na pobre 
nio Vaseo da Gama que ahi esté em 
monumento-caricatura da nossa gldéria 
naval....F eu nfo vi nada disso, vi o 
Tejo, vi a bandeira portuguesa flue- 
tuando com a brisa da manhan, a torre 
de Belem ao longe...e sonhei, sonhei 
que era portuguez, que Portugal era 
outra vez Portugal... This was the 
effect produced upon Almeida Garrett 
by what he called “a maior obra de 
engenho que ainda appareceu no mundo 
desde a Divina Comedia até ao Fausto” 
(Viagens, 1, 37), written by “o nosso 
Camdes, creador da epopéa, e depois do 
Dante, da poesia moderna’ (Viagens, 
1, 40). 

It. is fitting that in this “Ano garret- 
teano”" of 1954 we should remember and 
pay homage to the great Almeida Garrett 
by re-reading his works,'' and by ponder- 
ing the significance of his career. It is a 
happy circumstance that his mind should 
have dwelt with such appreciation on his 
country’s most glorious literary son. For 
in honoring Garrett, we thus also pay 
our due respects to Luis de Camées. 
The two men of letters did have much in 
common, and are credited with similar 
“missions” during their respective 
periods. These final words, by Theéphilo 
Braga, written fifty years ago, will 
suffice to emphasize the point: ‘Pode-se 
dizer com verdade, assim como Caméexs 


Nem o humilde logar onde repoisam 
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manteve com 0s Lustadas o fogo sagrado 
da independencia de Portugal sob a 
dominagéo castelhana,” a obra de Gar- 
rett 6 uma energia que impede a de- 
composicio da nacionalidade portugueza 
sob o regimen politico que a degrada. 
Uma mesma missio irmana os dois 


genios, como representantes e palladios 
de um povo,’"™ 


NOTES 


' Revista de Portugal, Série A, Lingua Portu- 
guesa, Lisboa, xix, exxiii (March, 1954), 100. 
* Portuguese Literature (Oxford, 1922), p. 288. 
* “Nota da segunda edigio.” “Camées,"’ Obras 
completas de Almeida Garrett, Vdighio revista, 
coordinada e dirigida pelo Dr. Thedphilo 
Braga (Lisboa, 1904), 1v, 122. This edition will 
be referred to throughout this article. 
*Histéria da litteratura portugueza (Porto, 
1003), xxiv, 349. The volume has a subtitle: 
“Garrett e o romantismo.”” 

* The critics point out that the tendency to 
digress is one of Garrett's failings. And he 
himself confesses in the preface to Lyrica de 
Joio Minimo: digress6es matam-me.’’ See 
A. F. G. Bell, Studies in Portuguese Literature 
(Oxford, 1914), p. 169. 

* Well-known and oft-quoted is his statement 
in the preface to the Ist edition: “Nio sou 
cldssico nem romAntico, de mim digo que néo 
tenho seita nem partido em poesia’’ (Obras 
completas, 1v, 5). It is necessary to recognize 
the many influences which had been weighing 
upon him and the fact that his mode of expres- 
sion was not static. Georges Le Gentil, in 
Almeida Garrett: Un grand romantique portugais 
(Paris, 1927), classifying Garrett as ‘‘La figure 
la plus représentative du premier romantisme,’’ 
which he calls romantisme prudent” (p. 3), 
notes that although “il n’est pas devenu 


romantique en un jour et il ne le sera jamais 
enti#rement”’ (p. 16), at the time of writing 
Camées he was certainly “imprégné du mal 
du siéele’’ (p. 20). Garrett’s own words bear 
this out: ‘‘Referindo-se ao poema Camées, em 
uma nota ao primeiro canto da D. Branca, diz 
Garrett que o escrevera em Franga quando 
estava ‘todo namorado das melancholias do 
romantismo’’’ (quotation from T. Braga, 
Hist. da lit. port, xxiv, 358). 

TSee Georges Le Gentil, Camoéns: L'oeuvre 
épique et lyrique (Paris, 1954), pp. 26-27: ‘Les 
ossements transférés en 1880 au Panthéon 
national des Hiéronymites de Belem ne repré- 
sentent sa dépouille mortelle que par une 
confusion volontaire.”’ 

* “Viagens na minha terra, 1,'’ Obras completas, 
ed. T. Braga (Lisboa, 1904), 37: “Eu, 
apezar dos criticos, ainda creio no nosso 
Camées, sempre cri.’ 

“Viagens na minha terra, 11,'’ Obras completas, 
ed. T. Braga (Lisboa, 1904), x1rx, 173. 

‘© See Rodrigues Cavalheiro, Ocidente, Lisboa, 
XLVI, exciv (June, 1954), 300. 

'! See Mério Gongalves Viana, Almeida Garrett 
(Porto, 1937), p. 131: “Almeida Garrett merece 
ser lido e estudado, servindo de exemplo e de 
incentivo a todos quantos pretendam, através 
da literatura, honrar e engrandecer Portugal. 
i. essa a melhor maneira de homenagear aquéle 
de quem disse Pinheiro Chagas ter sido ‘depois 
de Camées o poeta mais portugués que teve 
Portugal.”’ 

2 Garrett states this also, in general terms, in 
a letter of November 12, 1841: ‘“Muitas vezes 
tenho pensado, e creio que os Lustadas tém 
sido melhor cidadella para defender a inde- 
pendencia d’este nosso reininho, do que o 
forte da Graga e a Torre de San Julifo.’’ See 
T. Braga, Historia da litteratura portugueza 
(Porto, 1905), xxv, 29. The sub-title of this 
volume is ‘‘Garrett e os dramas romAnticos.’’ 
“Garrett e a sua obra,’’ Obras completas de 
Almeida Garrett (Lisboa, 1905), xxvit1, 109-110. 
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THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL COLLOQUIUM ON 
LUSO-BRAZILIAN STUDIES 


Francis M. Rocrers 


Harvard University 


The year 1954 has been a memorable 
one for the city of Sao Paulo. This south- 
ern Brazilian state capital has been 
celebrating the fourth centenary of its 
founding. As part of the festivities, the 
central administration (what the Brazil- 
ians call the Reitoria) of the University 
of Sao Paulo, acting under the auspices 
of the Comissio do IV Centendrio da 
Cidade de Sfio Paulo, organized the II 
Colloquium Internacional de Estudos 
Luso-Brasileiros. Following the pattern 
set by the hitherto unnumbered Inter- 
national Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian 
Studies held in Washington, D. C.,, 


October 18-21, 1950,' the second was 
held in Sao Paulo September 13-18, 
1954. Most of the sessions took place in 
the Palacio das Indiistrias at the Parque 


Ibirapuera, the site of the “world’s 
fair’? marking the city’s birthday. 

The If Colloquium was quite literally 
Luso-Brazilian, for the strongest delega- 
tions represented Portugal and Brazil. 
Four norteamericanos were most grateful 
recipients of all-expense invitations to 
attend: Professor Lewis Hanke, Univer- 
sity of Texas, who in his former capacity 
as Director of the Library of Congress 
Hispanic Foundation had conceived, 
organized, and executed the Washington 
Colloquium; Professor Robert C. Smith, 
University of Pennsylvania; Professor 
Ronald Hilton, Stanford University; and 
myself. In addition Dr. Carleton Sprague 
Smith, of the New York Public Library 
and New York University, and Dr. 
Howard F. Cline, Professor Hanke’s 
successor in the Hispanic Foundation, 
were able to be present. 

In general conformity with the Wash- 
ington model the II Colloquium was 
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divided into seven sections, Cultural 
Anthropology, Language, Fine Arts, 
Literature, Instruments of Scholarship, 
Luso-Brazilian History, and History of 
Luso-Brazilian Juridical Institutions. The 
official Portuguese delegation was headed 
by Dr. Reynaldo dos Santos (Fine Arts). 
Its language-litereture members were: 
HernAini Cidade, Camédes Professor in 
Lisbon; Vitorino Nemésio, author and 
Professor of Modern Literature in Lis- 
bon; Manuel de Paiva Boléo, Professor 
of Portuguese Philology in Coimbra; 
Jacinto’ Almeida do Prado Coelho, Pro- 
fessor of Portuguese Philology in Lisbon.” 
Its other members were Anténio Jorge 
Dias (Cultural Anthropology), Mario 
Tavares Chieéd (Fine Arts), Zeferino 
Ferreira Paulo (Instruments of Scholar- 
ship), Manuel Lopes de Almeida (Luso- 
Brazilian History), and Guilherme Braga 
da Cruz and Inocéncio Galvio Telles 
(Juridical Institutions). Moreover, Al- 
varo da Costa Pimpdo, Professor 
of Portuguese Literature in Coimbra, 
was already resident in Séo Paulo as 
Visiting Lecturer at the University of 
Sao Paulo and attended some of the ses- 
sions. Dr. Vitorino Magalhfies Godinho 
of the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, Paris, was also present 
at the Colloquium, as was Father Serafim 
Leite, S.J., normally resident in Rome. 
* Obviously Brazilian scholars were in 
attendance in the largest numbers. 
Those in the general area of language 
and literature included: Joaquim Mat- 
toso Camara Jr., Professor Regente de 
Linguistica da Universidade do Brasil, 
Rio; Theodoro Henrique Maurer Jr., 
Professor of Romance Philology, Uni- 
versity of Saéo Paulo; Thiers Martins 
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Moreira, Professor of Portuguese Litera- 
ture, University of Brazil; Antenor 
Naacentes, formerly at the Colégio D. 
Pedro Il, Rio, and now Professor das 
Faculdades de Letras da Universidade 
do Distrito Federal e Fluminense, Rio; 
Serafim Silva Neto, Professor of Romance 
Philology in the Pontificia Universidade 
Catélica do Rio de Janeiro; Anténio 
Augusto Soares Amdéra, now filling the 
chair of Portuguese Literature at the 
University of Sao Paulo in view of the 
illness of his father-in-law, Professor 
Fidelino de Figueiredo; M4rio Pereira de 
Souza Lima, Professor of Brazilian 
Literature, University of Séo Paulo.’ 

It was originally planned to have 
within each section at least two “official 
communications’ or papers specifically 
solicited and designed to be read by the 
respective authors, and a series of “spon- 
taneous communications” or papers sent 
in spontaneously and destined to be 
summarized by a Relator. A last-minute 
change was made, however, and all 


papers received by the Organizing Com- 


mittee were treated as official communica- 
tions. They were either read or sum- 
marized in ten minutes, by the author, if 
present, and they were then discussed 
for ten minutes by a Commentator. They 
were next open to general discussion, 
the author being given the last word. 
Kach discussant was limited to five 
minutes. 

The Colloquium, scheduled originally 
to begin on September 12, actually opened 
on September 13 with a solemn session 
in the Faculty of Law of the University 
of Sao Paulo. The Portuguese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Professor Paulo 
Cunha, who was in Brazil on an official 
visit, received the degree of Doctor 
“Honoris Causa’ and reciprocated by 
decorating the members of the Collo- 
quium’s Organizing Committee with the 
Order of Christ. Later in the day Profes- 
sor Paulo Cunha formally installed the 
new Instituto de Estudos Portuguéses 
in the Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias 


e Letras of the University of Sao Paulo. 
The installation was followed by the 
inauguration of a series of expositions 
in the Parque [birapuera. 

Among the latter was a magnificent 
“Exposigio de Livros Portugueses.”” The 
collection of books on display represented 
some 715 authors and 1410 different 
works, a total of 2300 volumes. Presented 
as a gift to the above-mentioned Insti- 
tuto de Estudos Portuguéses, this excel- 
lent working library was so selected as 
to be particularly strong in Portuguese 
literature, philology, and history, includ- 
ing ‘Descobrimentos e expansio portu- 
guésa.”” The Instituto de Alta Cultura, 
which gathered the books and reviews 
together, also published an informative 
catalogue’ to go with the exhibit.‘ This 
catalogue is an excellent list of basic 
books and is recommended to North 
American college and university librarians 
who are desirous of building up their 
Portuguese collections. It is far more 
complete, and therefore more useful for 
this purpose, than the modest Portuguese 
section in the printed catalogue of Har- 
vard’s Lamont Library. The catalogue 
of the Sao Paulo collection is a worthy 
companion to the catalogue of the col- 
lection of Portuguese books displayed by 
the Instituto de Alta Cultura at the 
Washington colloquium and later broken 
up and presented to various American 
institutions.* The 1950 exhibition, while 
just as impressive as the one in Séo 
Paulo, had a completely different objec- 
tive, a demonstration of Portuguese 
book production of the preceding decade. 

Tuesday, September 14, was taken up 
by a plenary preparatory session in the 
morning, at which Dr. Reynaldo dos 
Santos and I were elected honorary vice- 
presidents and rules of procedure dis- 
cussed at length. In the afternoon official 
calls were made on the Rector of the 
University of Sao Paulo, Professor José 
de Mello Moraes, and on the President 
of the Comissio do IV Centendrio, the 
distinguished poet and translator of 


‘ 
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Baudelaire, Dr. Guilherme de Almeida. 

The working sessions of the various 
sections took place morning and after- 
noon on September 15, 16, and 17. Un- 
like the Washington organization, the 
Sao Paulo plan called for simultaneous 
sessions of different sections. As I par- 
ticipated in the Language section, chaired 
by Professor Souza Lima, and as there 
was a long list of communications to be 
heard, it proved impossible for me to 
attend many meetings of other sessions. 
Consequently, | am able to ‘report only 
on the Language section. 

Among the outstanding papers pre- 
sented and discussed in this section were 
the following: “O portugués do Brasil— 
Problemas de método” (Serafim Silva 
Neto), in which the problem of carrying 
out badly needed dialectal studies in 
various regions of Brazil was discussed 
in detail; “O portugués continental e 
insular e a lingua portuguésa no Brasil 
(Problemas de colonizagiio)” (Manuel 
de Paiva Boléo), in which the author 
presented observations made during his 
sojourn in the Azores in the summer of 
1953 and compared them with data he 
had gathered during a visit to Santa 
Catarina in 1948; and ‘“Vocabulério, 
frase e estruturas mentais (Para a his- 
téria da lingua como expressio de cul- 
tura). Um exemplo: A prosa de Mathias 
Ayres” (Jacinto Almeida do Prado 
Coelho), in which the author applied 
and developed modern techniques of 
stylistic analysis in connection with the 
writings of an eighteenth-century figure 
of Portuguese literature who had been 
born in Sao Paulo. The discussion of 
Professor Paiva Boléu’s paper was par- 
ticularly lively and was rendered most 
interesting by the presence of Desem- 
bargador Henrique da Silva Fontes, 
Professor in the Faculty of Law of Santa 
Catarina and president of the First 
Congress of Santa Catarina History held 
in Florianépolis in 1948 to commemorate 
the bicentenary of the Azorean coloniza- 
tion of that state.’ 


Friday afternoon, September 17, was 
devoted to a special excursion to the 
Instituto Butanta, famed for its snakes, 
and to the site of the proposed University 
City. On Saturday morning a plenary 
closing session was held. Several brief 
statements were made by various indi- 
viduals. In my capacity as a vice-presi- 
dent I had the pleasure of saying a few 
words, mostly words of praise for Profes- 
sor Hanke in recognition of his role in 
the first colloquium, words which elicited 
an enthusiastic round of applause. I also 
pointed out that the only two ‘‘colo- 
quistas” of the Washington gathering 
who had died in the interim were com- 
patriots of mine, the industrialist-scholar 
William Brooks Greenlee and the poet 
Leonard Bacon. 

The final session was also the occasion 
for many formal motions and resolutions. 
Several emanated from the Language 
section, one being a motion I proposed 
in amplification of the discussion of 
Professor Paiva Boléo’s paper. As voted 
it read: “Proponho que o Il Colloquium 
Internacional de Estudos  Luso-Brasi- 
leiros recomende aos investigadores in- 
cluam também nos seus estudos a expan- 
sio dos portuguéses do Continente para 
os trés arquipélagos atlAnticos (Madeira, 
Acores, Ilhas do Cabo Verde) e daf 
para as Américas (do Sul e do Norte) e 
as influéncias reciprocas que se mani- 
festem.”’ 

The II Colloquium was held under 
most trying circumstances. Portugal was 
in the midst of a serious international 
crisis involving its Overseas provinces 
on the Indian subcontinent and the new 
country of India. Brazil was bravely 
emerging from a very grave internal 
political crisis and was facing elections 
and an uncertain future. Nevertheless 
everything went ahead more or less as 
planned, in spite of an ill-timed and 
unfortunate press attack carried on 
against the colloquium on the pages of 
the newspaper Estado de Sdo Paulo. 
A stimulating, profitable, and enjoyable 
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series of meetings was held, and all 
guests were most sincere in their several 
expressions of appreciation to the Organiz- 
ing Committee. 


NOTES 


' See Proceedings of the International Colloquium 
on Luso-Brazilian Studies, Washington, October 
16-20, 1950, under the auspices of The Library 
of Congress and Vandertilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: The Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1953, xii & 335 pp. Edited by Alexander 
Marchant 

2 As the delegation from Portugal was of neces 
sity limited in size, the following younger, yet 
well-known, assistentes could not attend: Luis 
Felipe Lindley Cintra and Maria de Lourdes 
Belchior de Pontes of Lisbon and José Gongalo 
©. Hereulano de Carvalho of Coimbra. Ar- 
mando de Lacerda, Rodrigo de 84 Nogueira, 
and Manuel Rodrigues Lapa were also con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

* The following distinguished Brazilian philol 
ogists were unable to attend the colloquium: 
Franciseo da Silveira Bueno, Professor of 
Portuguese Philology, University of 
Paulo; Father Augusto Magne, 8.J., Professor 


of Romance Philology, University of Brazil; 
and Alvaro Ferdinando Sousa da Silveira, 
Professor Emeritus of Portuguese Language, 
University of Brazil, whose post has not yet 
been filled. Moreover, the distinguished writer 
Aleeu Amoroso Lima, Professor of Brazilian 
Literature, University of Brazil, was unable to 
be present. 

‘Instituto de Alta Cultura. Exposigéo de 
Livros Portugueses, 4.° Centendério da Fundagio 
de Sio Paulo, 1954, 162 pp. 

* Catalogue of the Lamont Library, Harvard 
College. Prepared by Philip J. McNiff and 
Members of the Library Staff, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953, ix & 562 pp. 
For Portuguese language and literature, see p. 
386. For Brazilian literature, see pp. 388-389. 
* Exposicio de Livros Portugueses: Catdlogo, 
“Colloquium” Internacional de Estudos Luso- 
Brasileirow, Washington, 1950, 152 pp. 

™The 2nd volume of the proceedings of the 
congress has been published. Desembargador 
Silva Fontes announced at the IL Colloquium 
that the Ist and 3rd volumes are about to be 
published. For the Florianépolis congress, see 
Manuel de Paiva Boléo, “O Congresso de 
Florianépolis, comemorativo do bicentendrio 
da colonizagio agoriana,” Brasilia, v (1950) 
603-067. 
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Francisco VILLEGAS 
Michigan State Normal College, Y psilanti 


Al referirme aquf al argot costarricense 
quiero dar a entender que con esto no 
quiero representar el habla particular de 
un grupo de gente, sino la lengua usada 
por hombres y mujeres de un pueblo sin 
distincién de clases sociales.* Me refiero 
al lenguaje usado por el pueblo en oca- 
siones de familiaridad y camaraderia, 
en ocasiones en que la seriedad y el re- 
cato no son de importancia primordial. 
Siendo todas estas expresiones y vocablos 
formas populares, no serian éstas las 
formas escogidas por un maestro o por 
un profesor de la universidad para ex- 
presarse en una de sus conferencias. No 
se debe esto a que dicho profesor o 
maestro desconozca las expresiones sino 
que se debe sencillamente a que esta 
forma de expresién se relega a ocasiones 
més intimas. 

El estudio del argot en Espafia y en 
los paises americanos ha sido poco ex- 
plotado. A esto se debe tal vez que no 
haya un término netamente espafiol que 
quiera decir lo que argot quiere decir en 
francés o lo que slang significa en inglés. 
Varios son los nombres que se han usado 
en espafiol para estudios similares, pero 
ninguno de ellos se ajusta al significado 
verdadero de la palabra argot. Entre los 
términos mds comunes se pueden citar 
los siguientes, definidos: asi por la Aca- 
demia espajfiola' : 


caL6 “Lenguaje o dialecto de los gitanos’ 


adoptado en parte por la gente del pueblo 
bajo.” 

cos “Jerga hablada por los ladrones y 
presidiarios de Chile.” 

GERMANIA “Jerga o manera de hablar de los 
gitanos, o de ladrones y rufianes, usada por 


* A paper read at the 36th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, New York, December 29-30, 
1954. 


ellos solos y compuesta de voces del idioma 
espafiol con significacién distinta de la ge- 
nuina y verdadera, y de otros muchos vocablos 
de origenes muy diversos.”’ 

jerGA “Lenguaje especial y familiar que 
usan entre si los individuos de ciertas pro- 
fesiones y oficios, como toreros, estudiantes, 
etc.” 

JERIGONZA ‘“‘Lenguaje de mal gusto, com- 
plicado y dificil de entender.” 

LUNFARDO “‘Calé o jerga de la gente de mal 
vivir.” 


El significado tan limitado de cada 
uno de los términos mencionados me 
hizo escoger la palabra argot para el 
estudio de esta fase del lenguaje popular 
costarricense. No se trata aqui de un 
estudio de la jerga, ni de la germanfa, 
ni del calé6 de un pueblo, sino de las 
expresiones y vocablos que han aparecido 
a través de los afios y que en la mayor 
parte de los casos han entrado a formar 
parte activa de la lengua diaria del 
pueblo. 

La palabra argot ha sido usada ya por 
investigadores en espafol, el peruano 
Clemente Palma* y el espafiol Luis 
Besves.* Exte dltimo nos dice en el prélogo 
de su obra.: 


Si nos fijamos que el argot francés, sin dejar 
de estar nutrido del lenguaje de los piearos y 
maleantes, se ha introducido en otras esferas 
més nobles de la actividad humana, dignificdn- 
dose, y logrando una universalidad de que 
carecié en su principio, no podemos por menos 
de aceptar para el espafiol este vocablo francés, 
si queremos referirnos no slo al lenguaje del 
delincuente, sino a ese conjunto de expresiones 
atrevidas llenas de viveza, de ingenio y de 
colorido, creadas en gran parte por el pueblo, 
sin finalidad de ocultacién de su pensamiento, 
sino por la necesidad de librarse del idioma 
oficial, que en ocasiones desconoce o en otras 
no hiere sus ofdos tan exactamente como las 
que él inventa. 
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Esto es lo que quiero decir con argot 
costarricense. FE) lenguaje que, sin ser 
soez y sin pertenecer a una sola clase de 
personas, se ha introducido en la lengua 
diaria de todas las clases sociales. Hay 
que recordar que al hablar de argot y de 
sus expresiones y vocablos, siempre hay 
otra expresién u ctro vocablo que deben 
usarse cuando las circunstancias asi lo 
exigen. 

En ocasiones de familiaridad o de 
camaraderia, un maestro o un profesor 
podria expresarse asi: “José siempre le 
anda sobando la leva a todo el mundo.” 
Pero si este mismo profesor, estuviera en 
su clase dando tina confererlcia, entonces 
él dirfa: “José siempre anda adulando 
a todo el mundo.” Otra persona podria 
decir: “Cuando la paca \legé todos los 
manganzones se fueron como semilla de 
guaba.”” Esta misma persona dirfa en una 
ocasién més seria: “Cuando la policta 
lleg6 todos los muchachos se fueron 
rdpidamente.”” Una sefiorita podria decir: 
“A Maria se le estd quemando el arroz por 
Luis” cuando est&é hablando con sus 
amigas, pero en una situacién seria 
dirfa: ‘‘Maria se estd muriendo 0 suspira 
por Luis.” Un estudiante dirfa que a su 
profesor le gusta mucho matar la culebra, 
pero si ese mismo estudiante estuviera 
ante el Consejo de Profesores y le pre- 
guntaran qué piensa de ese profesor, é1 
dirfa que le gusta mucho perder el tiempo. 

Sin duda las palabras que mds se 
prestan al uso del argot, son aquéllas 
que denominan cosas de uso diario o 
acciones 0 situaciones bastante familiares 
para el pueblo. Una palabra como agua 
ha dado origen a expresiones como: ‘Estar 
como agua para chocolate’ queriendo 
decir estar muy enojado o listo para 
hacer algo. Cuando una cosa ‘es como 
beber agua’ se quiere decir que es de- 
masiado facil. ‘De agua dulce’ es una 
frase que sigue el nombre de cualquier 
nacionalidad cuando un hijo del pais o 
de cualquier repdblica hispanoamericana 
pretende pasar por extranjero imitando el 
habla y los modales de tal. 


‘Bombeta’ es una persona demasiado 
dada a tomar aguardiente y de aqui han 
originado los términos ‘bombear’ y ‘bom- 
beado’ como verbo y adjetivo respectivos. 

‘Cama’ ha entrado a formar parte en 
expresiones como ‘ser cama,’ ser domi- 
nado por todo el mundo. “Tenderle la 
cama a uno’ queriendo decir inducirle o 
engafiarle. 

‘Cuchara’ es el gesto que precede al 
llanto o puchero. ‘Hacer algo una cu- 
chara’ es arrugarlo o echarlo a perder. 
“Tener muy fea cuchara’ es cocinar mal o 
no tener habilidad para ello. ‘Servirse 
con la cuchara grande’ es adjudicarse 
uno mismo la mejor parte de algo que se 
debe distribuir. 

‘Un entierro’ es una ruina. Se dice que 
un negocio es un entierro cuando tal 
negocio no produce nada, sino que 
arruina a su duefio. ‘Ir como entierro de 
pobre’ es una forma adverbial que quiere 
decir r4pidamente. 

‘Gallo’ es un emparedado o sandwich. 
Como adjetivo quiere decir fuerte o 
valiente. ‘Estar como gallo en patio 
ajeno’ quiere decir estar encogido o 


apocado. A una persona ‘le canta el 


gallo’ cuando esté cambiando de voz. 
‘Leche’ es suerte y ‘lechero’ no es 
solamente el hombre que trae la leche, 
sino también una persona afortunada o 
que tiene suerte. ‘Esconder la leche’ es 
no dar de sf todo lo que se espera. 
‘Mono’ es una persona timida. ‘Man- 
dar a freir monos’ es mandar a freir 
espdrragos. ‘Al mejor mono se le cae el 
zapote’ es un refrain correspondiente al 
espafiol, Al mejor cazador se le va la liebre. 
‘Pata’ se usa con el significado de pie, 
pero son aun més interesantes las ex- 
presiones en que este sustantivo entra a 
formar parte. ‘Pata caliente’ significa 
andariego, vagabundo. ‘Con la pata en 
el suelo’ quiere decir descalzo. ‘Bailar en 
una pata’ significa estar sumamente 
contento o alegrarse de algo. ‘Estirar la 
pata’ quiere decir morirse. ‘Meter la 
pata’ hacer o decir un despropdésito. Se 
dice que una persona ‘es pata’ cuando es 
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complaciente y simpdtica. ‘Volar pata’ 
quiere decir caminar y ‘parar las patas’ 
caerse. 

‘Pelicula’ es una persona fachendosa y 
farsante. ‘Hacer pelicula’ es el verbo 
correspondiente o sea fachendear. 

Se dice que a una persona ‘le han cor- 
tado el rabo’ cuando la han despedido de 
su empleo. ‘Parar el rabo’ significa huir 
y ‘ponerse de rabo’ seguir a una persona 
a todas partes. 

Al considerar ahora el conjunto de 
palabras y expresiones presentadas, es 
necesario darse cuenta de que con muy 
pocas excepciones, los ejemplos citados 
son tipicamente espafioles a pesar de que 
hayan tomado otros giros para adoptar 
las acepciones que han hecho posible la 
discussion llevada a cabo. Con muy pocas 
excepciones, vemos que la mayoria de 
las formas presentadas en este estudio 
son formas auténticas del expafiol, pero 
que con el uso, ademds de su significado 
primordial vienen a darnos un sentido 
nuevo como adicién al que anteriormente 
se les atribufa. 

Como ilustracién de este Gltimo punto 
podemos recordar palabras como curtir, 
que ademds de significar ‘aderezar las 
pieles’ quiere también decir en el argot 
‘perder el tiempo.’ Joya no es solamente 
‘una persona 0 cosa de mucha _ valfa,’ 
es también en el argot ‘una persona o 
cosa de poco valor, o que ha decafdo.’ 
Camarada no es solamente ‘el que acom- 
pafia a otro, un amigo o un compafiero,’ 
en el argot costarricense quiere decir 
‘comunista.’ 

La cantidad de palabras y expre ‘ones 
de origen extranjero que han entrado en 
el argot costarricense es bastante grande. 
El grupo mds numeroso es el de los angli- 
cismos. Debo citar aqui palabras como: 
breque, que quiere decir ‘freno’ y que es 
un derivado de! inglés brake. Balin, 
‘aplicado a los pantalones de ruedo ancho’ 
y que viene del inglés balloon. Tiquete 
del inglés ticket y que ha llegado casi a 
desplantar la palabra espafiola ‘billete.’ 
Estrait, una palabra relativamente nueva, 


y que fué sin duda llevada a Costa Rica 
por los soldados del ejército americano, 
se usa hoy dia en lugar de ‘puro’ refirién- 
dose a la manera de tomar licor. Chance 
que ha venido de la misma palabra 
inglesa, se usa en conversaciones fami- 
liares en lugar de ‘oportunidad’ y también 
en lugar de ‘riesgo.’ Ya la loteria nacional 
no se conoce més que con el nombre de 
chances. 

Entre las expresiones de origen inglés 
hay que mencionar jugarse un chance, 
queriendo decir ‘arriesgarse’ y patear el 
balde, queriendo decir ‘morirse,’ es sin 
duda de la expresién inglesa to kick the 
bucket. A veces entran también formas 
compuestas como: a todo full que quiere 
decir ‘a gran velocidad’ y muy fain 
queriendo decir ‘muy bonito o excelente.’ 

No he hallado galicismos en el argot 
costarricense. En cuanto a argentinismos, 
que parecen haber influido tanto en el 
habla de algunos pafses americanos, debo 
decir que en el argot costarricense sdélo 
se encuentran unos pocos. Pibe, que 
quiere decir ‘un chico’ y che, que sig- 
nifica ‘argentino.’ 

Las peliculas mexicanas han llevado a 
Costa Rica unas pocas palabras y ex- 
presiones que han pasado al argot. 
Mariache que en México segin Santa- 
maria‘ es ‘Miisico popular que ejecuta 
esta clase de miisica (mariache).’ En 
Costa Rica tiene también este  signifi- 
cado, pero es al mismo tiempo ‘un hombre 
que canta y que se viste de colores vis- 
tosos.’ En el argot mariache se usa con 
el significado de ‘bandolero,’ ‘bandido,’ 
‘facineroso.’ Esta nueva acepeién originéd 
durante los dias de la guerra civil a 
causa de que las personas que el gobierno 
traia de la costa y de otras regiones cAlidas 
se vefan obligadas a envolverse en fra- 
zadas de diferentes colores para resistir 
el frio de la meseta central. La conducta 
de estos individuos tuvo sin duda mucho 
que ver en la nueva interpretacién que 
el pueblo dié a la palabra mariache. 

Para terminar, recordemos una vez 
més que todos estos vocablos y expre- 
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siones de argot, constituyen la parte 
viviente de una lengua. Las expresiones de 
recato, las tradicionales, ya estdn for- 
madas y se puede decir que no admiten 
cambios mayores. Las formas populares 
que originan todos los dias, espontdnea- 
mente, son las que en el futuro 
proporcionan nuevas riquezas de ex- 
presién al lenguaje. 
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NOTAS 
1 Diccionario de la lengua espafiola, 17a edicién, 
Madrid, 1947. 
Juan A. Corrales (seudénimo de Clemente 
Palma), Crénicas polttico-doméstico-taurinas, 
con un glosario del argot limefio, Lima, 1938, 
pp. 263-274. 
* Luis Besses, Diccionario del argot espaol, 
Barcelona, s.f. 
‘ Francisco J. Santamaria, Diccionario general 
de americanismos, 1942, tomo 11. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY MEXICAN THEATER 


FRANK Dausrer 


Wesleyan University 


When the history of the contemporary 
Latin American theater is written. it will 
take as its point of departure the experi- 
mental theater.* Just as modern poetry 
must be studied in terms of literary re- 
views—the generation of Contempordneos, 
the “grupo de Martin Fierro’’—so the the- 
ater must be studied in these ephemeral 
experiments which, for all their usual 
commercial failure and brief existence, 
are the springboard for the professional 
theater. 

This is particularly true in the case of 
Mexico. If contemporary Mexican poetry 
can be said to begin with the end of mo- 
dernismo, and the novel a few years later 
with the Novel of the Revolution, the 
theater did not come of age until 1928, 
the year of the experimental Teatro Ulises. 

Before 1928, the Mexican theater was 
in a deplorable state. It was, says Agustin 
Lazo, “...la rutina deletérea de una 
falsa tradicién.’” The acting was a con- 
scious imitation of the Spanish school of 
“ imitacién e improvisacion que llama- 
remos roménticas, puesto que es preciso 
llamarias de algin modo.’” This degen- 
erate imitation extended to the ludicrous 
extreme of imitating the ceceo, despite the 
fact that the actors themselves were Mex- 
icans. The repertoire was composed of de- 
crepit melodrama and operetta, with the 
slapstick astrakdn a particular favorite. 

The theaters themselves were in an 
equally bad state, and the producers did 
nothing to alleviate matters. The typical 
producer, says the Spanish playwright 
Angel LAzaro, was a speculator “.. . con 
comedias, como pudiera dedicarse a ven- 
der batista y percales. Para él, lo de menos 


* A paper read before the Spanish 4 Group 
of the 69th Annual Meeting of the MLA, New 
York City, December 29, 1954. 


es el arte.’ The situation is summed up 
by Xavier Villaurrutia in these words: 
“Sucios locales, viejos actores, anacréni- 
cas decoraciones e imposibles repertorios 
... he aqui los sintomas de la enfermedad 
que no es lo bastante fuerte para acabar 
con el teatro, pero si lo bastante aguda 
para hacerlo arrastrar una existencia cu- 
bierta de llagas, unas llagas cubiertas de 
harapos.’’ 

It was this appalling situation which 
led to the first amateur experiments of 
Ulises. There had been, of course, pre- 
vious experiments, but they were largely 
efforts to dramatize the Revolution. With 
little knowledge of the theater and a prop- 
agandistic aim, it is not surprising that 
the attempts were resounding failures. 
The beginnings of the new group were 
hardly more promising: the actors dou- 
bled as stagehands, directors, designers, 
translators; the theater was a private 
salon: capacity 50. And yet from this 
group have come three major playwrights 

Villaurrutia, Celestino Gorostiza and 
Salvador Novo—and designers of the 
stature of Lazo, Julio Castellanos, and 
Roberto Montenegro. 

The orientation of Teatro Ulises was 
clear. Since Mexico had neither plays to 
perform, actors competent to interpret 
them, nor an intelligent public to see 
them, these young men resolved to create 
all three. They translated from the best of 
the modern theater: Romains, Cocteau, 
Synge, O'Neill... .S00n they were writ- 
ing original works; each man began to 
specialize in the theatrical field for which 
he was best suited. 

After a temporary cessation of activity, 
the group was reorganized in 1932 as T'ea- 
tro Orientacién under the patronage of the 
Secretaria de Educacién Piiblica. The di- 
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rector was Celestino Gorostiza, then as 
now one of the theater’s leading figures. 
Orientacién was & more formal attempt 
than Ulises, but operating under the same 
principles, the experiment was so success- 
ful that after one year it invaded the com- 
mercial theater. Since then, the members 
of Orientacién, whether as directors, ac- 
tors, playwrights, have been among the 
chief figures of the theater in Mexico. 

But this by no means should be in- 
terpreted as the end of the experimental 
theater in México. Just as new literary re- 
views, such as Taller and Bandera de Pro- 
vincias, have produced a constant stream 
of young poets who grouped themselves 
with the Contempordneos, the experimen- 
tal theaters have continued their activi- 
ties. Among the more vigorous was Proa, 
which functioned under the leadership of 
José Aceves from 1942 to 1947. From 
Proa came the second wave of playwrights 

Wilberto Cantén and Luis Basurto, 
among others —and a new generation of 
actors, including the outstanding actress 
Maria Douglas. It would be impossible 
even to list all the groups which have con- 
tributed to this constant flow of fresh 
ideas and new talent. Leading groups 
have been the Teatro Estudiantil Auté- 
nomo with its new attitudes to the farsa 
and the paso, and the Teatro Infantil, 
with its productions of Cervantes, Shake- 
speare, and others. What better way to 
create an intelligent public than to intro- 
duce children to the best theater? And as 
a final product of the rebirth of the thea- 
ter, there is the Escuela de Teatro, estab- 
lished under governmental patronage for 
the sole purpose of developing play- 
wrights, actors, and designers. 

The extent to which these experimental 
theaters have been successful is clear 
when we consider the playwrights of to- 
day. For reasons of time, mention will be 
made of only four: those who have been 
particularly prominent over the last few 
years. Xavier Villaurrutia, one of the 
founders of Teatro Ulises and a fine poet 
and formidable critic, was also until his 


death in 1950 « director and playwright 
of the first. rank. His work progressed 
from the unabashedly Pirandellian ex- 
perimentation of the one-act Autos Pro- 
fanos,® five investigations of the theatri- 
cal possibilities of the problems of time 
and personality, to the forceful drama 
Invitacién a la muerte,® a restatement of 
the Hamlet theme in terms of contem- 
porary Mexico. His best plays are con- 
cerned with the problems of a hermetic 
personality —Hamlet, for example—in di- 
rect conflict with a personal situation in- 
volving 4 relationship with others. In one 
sense, Villaurrutia’s theater is existen- 
tialist, because its protagonists are dis- 
oriented; existence is a constant effort to 
communicate beyond the level of the 
purely perfunctory. The plots are taken 
from the world theater—-Phaedre, Lear, 
Don Juan—and recast into personal form. 
His theater is a world of brilliantly ana- 
lytical discussion, a comedy of manners 
closely allied to that of Alareén, but 
through the brilliance, we see the skillful 
and compassionate dissection of man. As 
Villaurrutia pointed out in speaking of 
Paul Valéry—and it is quite clear that 
here the word “poet” means “playwright” 
as well—‘|Sdlo el poeta opera en una 
carne sensible! ;Sélo el poeta corta en 
carne viva! Ese cuerpo sensible, esa carne 
viva son los suyos.’” 

Rodolfo Usigli, perhaps the best of 
Mexican playwrights of this century, has 
also spent considerable time working in 
the experimental theater. In contrast to 
the verbal nature of Villaurrutia’s theater, 
Usigli is a playwright of technique. He 
excells at adapting the technical ma- 
chinery of stagecraft to his material. In 
Corona de Sombra,* which Shaw declared 
to be better than anything he himself had 
written at the corresponding stage of his 
career, Usigli utilized a split stage, with 
one half in darkness as the other was in 
use. This apparatus made dramatically 
feasible the extensive use of flashback 
upon which the impact of the play is 
balanced. 


‘ 
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Usigli’s ability is by no means restricted 
to stage trickery, however. Corona de 
Sombra is a moving interpretation of Car- 
lota of Mexico; Usigli does not spare her 
ambition, which drove Maximilian to his 
death, but through the figure of the his- 
torian Ramirez, he has Mexico make its 
peace with her tragic figure. 

Usigli’s best recent play is Funcién de 
Despedida,* written in 1949. His technical 
resourcefulness is combined with a su- 
perb psychological study of an aging 
actress on a farewell tour, and the mixture 
is leavened with sensitive humor. Al- 
though it lacks the heroic mold of Corona 
de Sombra, Funcién de Despedida pos- 
sesses thereby an extraordinary intimacy 
and immediacy of feeling. And as a foot- 
note, there must have been some effective 
work done by the experimentalists when 
El Nifio y la Niebla,'® admittedly one of 
Usigli’s minor plays but a serious work 
nevertheless, could in 1951 set a new rec- 
ord for consecutive performances in 
Mexico. 

But the best proof of the extent to 
which recent Mexican theater has been 
influenced by the activities of Ulises and 
Orientactén was the award by the Asocia- 
cién de Criticos de Teatro of the Premio 
Ruiz de Alareén for the best play of 1952. 
The recipient was Celestino Gorostiza, 
one of the original members of Teatro Uli- 
ses, its director in its second manifesta- 
tion as Orientacién, and for many years 
director of various experimental theaters 
and workshops. The play was El Color de 
Nuestra Piel," @ passionate indictment of 
the “blanquismo” of certain Mexican 
families. The chief fault of the play is a 
certain melodramatic tone inherent in the 
plot; the characters become a trifle stereo- 
typed in their vehement feelings toward 
mestizaje. This does not alter the fact that 
Gorostiza was attempting to present the- 
atrically a problem which has been pre- 
viously the province of novelists and soci- 
ologists. El Color de Nuestra Piel is a 
Mexican play in every sense, without the 
exoticism of Maya legend or the bewhisk- 


ered revolutionaries which had previously 
been considered necessary. 

The award for 1953 went to Las Cosas 
Simples® by a new playwright, twenty- 
two-year-old Héctor Mendoza. A better 
play than El Color de Nuestra Piel, Las 
Cosas Simples is an astonishingly good 
work considering the author’s age. It is a 
study of maturing adolescence, but there 
is neither the occasionally scabrous detail 
of Dead End nor the saccharine wistful- 
ness of Ah Wilderness. The scene is a café- 
neveria in Mexico City; the characters are 
the proprietor, his daughter, the assorted 
eighteen-year-olds from the nearby Pre- 
paratoria. Perhaps because of his own 
youth, certainly because of an undeniable 
talent for the theater, Mendoza caught 
the peculiar world of these young people 
without falling into the mawkishness 
usual in adults’ attempts to write of the 
young. 

The most engaging character is Ri- 
cardo. Inflamed with the cult of personal 
liberty, infatuated with Sué, a dubious 
nightclub hostess, he has left his studies 
and his home for an independence which 
threatens to destroy his moral power. The 
major theme of the play is his slow reali- 
zation of his own emotional immaturity; 
the best scene is a fantasy entremés be- 
tween the second and last acts. This re- 
markable scene is performed almost in 
slow motion by Ricardo and a delight- 
fully rejuvenated Sué; the others are mo- 
tionless. Ricardo and his idealized version 
of Sué are lovers, dancing in a haze of 
blue light. Her sudden reaction and re- 
fusal to go on represent within this fan- 
tasy the awakening of emotional maturity 
in Rieardo. The play ends as it began, in 
the laughter and uproar of these students 
who are half adults, half children 

The sheer fact of Mendoza’s having 
written Las Cosas Simples is a tribute to 
the effectiveness of the experimental pro- 
gram in the Mexican theater. The play 
demonstrates a maturity of approach, an 
imaginative taste in construction which 
are impossible without good theater to 
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serve as a model--a native theater, at 
least in the sense of having been assimi- 
lated to native attitudes. Mendoza could 
draw on such a theatrical tradition-—~a 
very young one, admittedly—because 
several young men were willing to experi- 
ment in 1928 and because they and others 
never lost the desire to create a theater in 
Mexico. They have been successful; any- 
one familiar with the plays mentioned here 

and these are only a few of many—will 
agree that the experimentalism has borne 
fruit and the Mexican theater has come 
of age. 
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Rémulo Gallegos, still constitutional 
President of the Republic of Venezuela, 
is also perhaps the most famous novelist 
writing in the Spanish language today. 
This distinction achieved in both litera- 
ture and politics, so characteristic of 
Latin American civilization, marks him 
as one of the outstanding men in our 
hemisphere. 

Since 1948 Gallegos has lived in exile 
from his native Venezuela, displaced from 
the presidency of his country by one of 
those typical military coups which have 
plagued the Southern Republics through- 
out their period of independence. During 
several months of these years of exile he 
lived in the home of Professor Lowell 
Dunham, of the University of Oklahoma, 
editor of the recently published collection 
of his essays.' 

Professor Dunham has long been an 
interpreter of Gallegos to the North 
American public. Several years ago he 
published a text edition of Gallegos’ 
Dofia Barbara, the novel which gained 
for its author an international reputation 
in the field of literature? In 1954 he 
completed his doctoral thesis on Gallegos, 
which is by all odds the best and most 
complete work on the Venezuelan writer 
and statesman. It was while at work on 
the thesis that Dunham obtained, in many 
instances with great difficulty, copies of 
the essays which make up the symposium 
entitled Una posicién en la vida.* Gallegos 
had never collected these pages, and had 
no intention of ever doing so. Dunham 
realized, and rightly so, that they were 
far too important to lie where he had 
found them, in the obscure files of long 
dead periodicals, like La alborada and El 
cojo ilustrado, available to no one.* There- 
fore, with Gallegos’ aid, he carefully 
assembled, corrected, and edited the 
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present volume, and thus performed a 
service of the first magnitude to the 
cause of Spanish American letters. 

The essays are arranged chronologically, 
and date from the year 1909 to the 
present. They embrace the entire gamut 
of Gallegos’ cultural and political biog- 
raphy, ranging from a statement of his 
ideas on education (Gallegos was Minister 
of Education in his country) to political 
speeches in which his social ideals are 
cogently advocated. 

Prior to his election as President, 
Gallegos had spent many years in exile 
from the dictatorship of Juan Vicente 
Gémez, the tyrant who ruled Venezuela 
with an iron hand from the year 1908 
until his death in 1935. The essay “Las 
tierras de Dios,” read in New York City 
in 1931, gives Gallegos’ reaction to the 
cruel, sadistic, and lascivious regime of 
Gémez. Gallegos realized, however, that 
the evil of military dictatorship did not 
lie in the person of Gomez, the tyrant, 
but in the realities of Venezuelan life, 
and in the minds and hearts of the 
individual Venezuelan citizens, “en la 
colectividad entera que, por entreguista o 
indiferente o pervertida, ha hecho posi- 
bles ...incluso  cohonestAndolos . . los 
abusos de la cosa ptiblica, los atropellos de 
las personas y la prostitucién de los 
principios desde la altura del poder.’’® 
Such aecquiescense had grown out of 
years of economic wretchedness, abysmal 
ignorance, geographic isolation, and the 
feeling of helplessness and bitter frustra- 
tion born of generations of demagogic 
deception. 

Then what should be the mission of a 
man of ideals and fine culture in a land 
of such backwardness and of such grind- 
ing poverty? What should be the mission 
of a political leader, elected to the 
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Presidency by an overwhelming majority 
of the total votes? In these essays Gallegos 
strives to give the answer, or the answers, 
for there are as many answers as there are 
problems. But if I were to attempt to 
sum up his position in a single brief 
sentence, it would be this: Gallegos 
believes implicitly in applying the ethics 
of Christianity to both the individual 
and the collective life. As a schoolteacher, 
as Minister of Education, as a writer, 
and as President of his country he always 
acted in the belief that if what he did was 
right, from the Christian point of view, 
in the end it would prevail. This meant 
that if it became necessary to sacrifice 
himself, he would not falter. Success 
that depends on violence, according to 
Gallegos, is morally wrong and cannot 
endure. This was the star that guided his 
life.* 

Let us mention some of the specific 
ideas expressed in Gallegos’ essays. He 
characterizes his country and its people 
by saying they have “a soul that just 
came out of the forge, and is still pure 
fire.” The outstanding elements of this 
tropical soul are “una imaginacién in- 
flamable y una fiera propensiédn al 
individualismo.” And this volatile nature 
is twisted and tortured by the poverty 
of men who live like isolated animals on a 
great wasteland. “Quien recorra algunos 
kilémetros de este pais, como acabo de 
hacerlo para venir a este cordial en- 
cuentro, no llega nunca al término de su 
viaje sin que le quiten o le atormenten el 
suefio las visiones de los pueblos tristes y 
de las vidas mustias ante cuyas miserias 
pasé; de los campos solos, sin rego, sin 
surco de trabajo, todo para el matorral 
silvestre en cuyo inttil mantenimiento se 
gasta y se frustra la fecundidad de la 
tierra; de los ranchos sérdidos donde el 
campesino languidece, sentado a la 
puerta, hundiéndose en la melancolia 
irremediable, atesorando la herencia que 
le dejarA a sus hijos, tomada ya de su 
padre: su amargura incurable, su en- 
cogimiento de hombros ante el mal 
inmenso, su estoicismo indtil.’” 


From the creative whirlwind that 
circles over this land barbarism springs 
forth like a flowering weed. For these are 
“tierras propicias «al barbaro  brote, 
tierras que vuelcan el fondo del alma y 
abren la jaula a los pAjaros negros de los 
torvos instintos...tierras del hondo 
silencio virgen de voz humana, de la 
soledad profunda, del paisaje majestuoso 
que se pierde de no ser contemplado, 
como el agua de sus grandes rios, de no 
ser navegada, tierras de llano infinito 
donde el grito largo se convierte en copla, 
de selva tupida donde asusta el rajeo de! 
pdjaro salvaje y mete el corazén en un 
pufio la campanada funeral del ‘yacabdé,’ 
tierras de risco empinado y pdramo 
solitario por donde hay que pasar en 
silencio para no despertar su _ furor. 
Tierras de hombres machos, como se 
dice por alld. 

Asi son y su influjo satdnico moldea 
en barbarie al alma que se les entregue.’” 

There is but one saving grace to this 
wilderness; it is that these same iands 
are “tierras recias, corajudas, buenas 
también para el esfuerzo y pars la 
hazafia.”’ 

Gallegos wrote the above words in 
1931 when he was in New York City 
living in exile from the tyrannical regime 
of Gémez. In 1941, ten years later; he 
was back in Venezuela. Gomez had died 
and the country seemed on the way 
toward democracy. Gallegos was much 
more hopeful. In the essay ‘E] mundo es 
del justo” he points to the “adolescent 
national consciousness” and the “‘mes- 
sianic complex” of his countrymen, the 
latter due perhaps to the fact that 
Bolivar, super-statesman and warrior, 
was a Venezuelan, but he goes on to say 
that the feudal stage of the country’s 
military history is past, and that no 
longer will armed men spring forth from 
the soil enthralled by the first jingle of 
the spurs of Generals A or Z. 

His appraisal was only partially correct. 
The country’s inherent wish for a Messiah 
was still strong, and indeed that ‘“venezo- 
lanisimo sentimiento,” as Gallegos calls 
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it, was reflected in the zeal with which 
he himself was elected to the Presidency 
by such overwhelming odds. But no 
messiah, not even those of the great 
religions, can long deliver satisfaction to 
all concerned. The betterment of hu- 
manity is a slow process, and people 
are restive. The length and the pain of 
the disease, and the ignorance of those 
who are suffering, demand a cure that is 
miraculous, and there is no example in 
history of an entire people transformed 
overnight by any such magic. Gallegos as 
President was caught in a net from which 
no escape was possible except by cutting 
through his own principles, and that he 
would never sanction. 

Gallegos concludes this essay with 
these words: “Es tiempo ya de que le 
allenemos los caminos—no al mesias que 
en ninguna escritura nos esta prometido— 
sino al hombre responsable que en cada 
uno de nosotros reside, para que suma la 
actitud que le corresponde, que no puede 
ser sino la del civismo: respeto a la ley, 
limitacién dentro del derecho, superacién 
_ ante el deber. La undnime dignidad 
ciudadana que componga la grande y 
majestuosa dignidad de la patria.” 

But how to stabilize and discipline the 
forces of human dignity? How to train 
the masses to respect and to support the 
legally constituted civilian authority? In 
the essay “Habia aqui una leccién por 
dar,” 1941, Gallegos states that this may 
be accomplished “por medio del libre 
ejercicio de los deberes y los derechos.” 
The aspiration of the people must be 
expressed within the framework of 
political parties constituted and con- 
ducted according to democratic prin- 
ciples and under democratic and im- 
personal law, “democracia que es politica 
en funcién de humanidad.” 

Applying this idea to his own country 
and epoch, he adds: “Democracia de 
Venezuela y para Venezuela, la de hoy y 
la de mafiana, por cuyos caminos de 
evolucién constructiva lleguemos, pronto 
y en primer término, a la dignificacién y 
culturizacién del pueblo. Elevacién de su 
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nivel de vida, para que no continden 
atormentandolo hambres con pan escaso 
y andrajos que no cubren desnudez; 
redencién legal de su condicidn de 
oprimido y explotado, dondequiera que la 
iniquidad econémica la ignorancia 
envilecedora lo haya puesto bajo ex- 
plotador opresivo; redencién politica de 
la condicién de paria en que se empefian 
en mantenerlo quienes teman por sus 
intereses bastardos 0 por sus privilegios 
injustos, en el dia de despertar del pueblo 
a la clara nocién de sus deberes y de sus 
derechos.”’ 

Gallegos was wise enough to realize 
that “democracia no puede ser don 
proveniente de la magnanimidad de un 
hombre, que asi no vivirfa sino precarias 
horas y para no dar sino menguados 
frutos...”’ It must be achieved in the 
hearts of the people before it can become 
effective in the national government. This 
was the crux of the problem, and Gallegos 
considered it his primary mission to make 
it known to all classes of Venezuelan 
citizens throughout the land. 

He did this as teacher and mentor to 
an entire generation of his countrymen. 
From 1912 to 1918 he was director of the 
Colegio Federal de Barcelona, Venezuela; 
from 1918 through 1920 he was director 
of the Escuela Normal of Caracas; from 
1922 to 1930 he was director of the Liceo 
Andrés Bello. He was later Minister of 
Education, deputy, and senator in the 
National Congress. Throughout all these 
years the kind of democracy that he 
believed in, the kind of democracy which 
constitutes our own “American Dream,” 
he passed on verbally to his students and 
to his political associates. In his writings 
he expressed the same sentiments, in- 
fluencing many thousands of his country- 
men. 

The net result of these teachings was 
the birth of a political party called the 
Accién Democratica. Many of his former 
students and friends were instrumental in 
its organization. This party rapidly 
gained wide support among the Vene- 
zuelan people, and when it came time to 
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select a candidate for the presidency it 
was natural that Gallegos should be that 
man. They came to him and asked him 
to run, Gallegos was not a politician, he 
was fully aware of the great cleavages 
that still split the country’s social strue- 
ture and body politic, and he probably 
had his doubts about being able to con- 
trol the military. But he could not refuse. 
Whatever the risk now he could not 
back away from his teaching and from 
his principles. 

A list of candidates was drawn up 
with different colored sheets indicating 
the different parties. Those who were 
unable to read or write knew what color 
to call for. When the votes were counted 
Gallegos had been elected by a 72% 
majority. He took office amidst the 
plaudits of the people, and began im- 
mediately to put his program into effect. 
{t meant more govermental control over 
the well-to-do citizens of the republic. It 
meant eventual loss of power for the 
military, always the real ruler of Vene- 
zuela. These elements immediately be- 
came restive and banded together. 

Before many months had passed a 
group of officers called on Gallegos and 
handed him an ultimatum which meant 
the death of his program. He sounded out 
different branches of the military, but 
not even the President’s own guard of 
honor would stand by him. His minister 
of Defense, a long-time friend, also 
defected. Gallegos and eight of his 
Cabinet ministers refused to yield and 
were placed under protective custody. A 
military junta took over. The President 
was placed on a plane and sent to Cuba. 
Since that day he has lived in exile from 
his native land, still the constitutional 
president of Venezuela. He was powerless 
to prevent the coup that displaced him. 
‘The will of the people had been betrayed, 
but without arms it was impotent. The 
military had simply refused to submit to 
control by the civil authority, and there 
was no way to force it tu do so.* 

Or was there? Gallegos had long known 


there was a conspiracy against him, so 
could he not have singled out a few of 
the leaders, and have them imprisoned 
or shot? And who were to arrest or shoot 
them? Some of Gallegos’ friends or sup- 
porters, some of the police who were on 
his side? No doubt this was a possibility, 
and many blame Gallegos for not having 
taken such violent action. To think for a 
moment that he would pursue such a 
course, however, is to deny the validity 
of a lifetime of teaching and writing. 
Gallegos’ entire life has been a protest 
against such violence, which has forever 
been the tragedy of his nation and of his 
people. And if a few leaders had been 
executed, would not the entire army have 
remained? Would not other military 
leaders have arisen to take the place of 
those who were killed? Would not 
Gallegos have broken the faith of his 
loyal supporters and opened himself to a 
torrent of accusations? How long would 
his regime have lasted under such con- 
ditions? In a word, was Venezuela 
ready for democracy? As Gallegos had 
told his supporters many months pre- 
viously when they begged him to become 
their candidate for president: 


El pintar una paloma 
es mucha facilidad. 
Abrirle el pico y que coma 


Ahf la dificultad.'¢ 


As Gallegos has so often written, 
“Venezuela still loves, suffers, and waits.” 
As do most of the other Latin American 
Republies. There exists the omnipresent 
need for a strong civilian leadership. 
But hand and hand with this there also 
exists the inescapable necessity of slow 
and faltering national growth to political 
maturity which will permit the true 
birth of responsible “emocratic govern- 
ment. Gallegos was the epitome of a 
great civilian president, but Venezuela 
was not ready for him or worthy of him. 
It was not that Gallegos was unworthy 
of his country. His was the tragedy 
which has beset all of the southern 


republics. Sarmiento appeared to be a 
great civilian president for Argentina, 
but Perén was still to follow. Marti was 
an ideal leader for Cuba, but after him 
came Machado. Benito Judrez was a 
great Mexican president, but his work 
was almost obliterated by Diaz. One 
never knows when the end will come, and 
when the people themselves will be ready 
to accept the full responsibility of civilian 
government. 

But if democracy has never enjoyed 
complete success in the southern countries, 
neither has it completely surrendered. 
That protest has been eloquent and ever- 
present does prove the sterility of 
permanent despotism. This is what 
Gallegos meant when he wrote that 
“existe entre nosotros una insoslayable 
necesidad de cultivar las posibilidades del 
civilismo.”” He also repeatedly stated 
that ‘to govern is to educate,” and this 
is the legacy of Gallegos to Venezuela. 
The soil has been tilled and the seeds are 
widely sown. 

Yet no matter how strong the effort, 
if the fruit is not ripe, if the pregnancy is 
not terminated, the offspring will be 
stillborn. The fulfilment must await 
another epoch, a longer period of fertiliza- 
tion, before it is delivered. And the 
tragic road to realization is strewn with 
the careers of martyrs, each of whom 
leaves the spark of his dream within the 
national conscience. Gallegos has left 
more than a spark; his life is a pure 
flame, and one day it will be transformed 
into a sounding forest, which with its 
hundred thousand tongues will inevitably 
return again to his beloved Venezuela to 
ennoble the dignity of man. 


NOTES 


! In a commemorative ceremony held this year 
in Mexico celebrating the 25th anniversary of 
the publication of Dofia Barbara and Gallegos’ 
70 years of life, the novelist made these re 
marks concerning his debt to Dunham: “Ha 
llegado a eete acto un nuevo libro mio, fresca 
todavia la jinta de su impresién, pero ya casi 
antiguo su contenido, Se lo debo a la amistosa 
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diligencia econ que el profesor Lowell Dunham, 
de la Universidad de Oklahoma—cordialisimo 
amigo mfo que acaba de componer su tesis de 
Doctorado en Letras con el honroso en que me 
tiene a las mfas—se impuso la tarea de recoger 
y organizar mis escritos, dispersos en revistas 
literarias y periddicos durante 45 afios—y de 
muchos de los cuales ya ni me acordaba yo 
para que junto con mis cuentos y mis novelas 
estuviese otro aspecto de mi personalidad 
literaria, el ensayista, dice él, Esa recopilacién 
es el fruto de un trabajo empefioso que yo 
nunca habria realizado, a causa de la desesti- 
macién en que se me hunden mis hechuras 
literarias cuando la publicidad me les enfria la 
temperatura de intimidad de donde me bro- 
taron y es de una frase de uno de los art{culos 
recopilados por Lowell Dunham—uno de esos 
norteamericanos en quienes alienta disposicién 
a unidad esviritual de todo nuestro continente, 
uno de ees hombres junto a los cuales se 
siente presencia de éptima calidad humana—el 
titulo de Una Posicién en la Vida, bajo el cual 
han querido convertirse en libro nuevo sus 
viejas pdginas.’’ These words appear in Galle- 
gos” “Madurez con juventud,”” Humaniamo, 
no. 23, Sept. 1954, Mexico City. 
? Dofia Baérbara, ed. Lowell Dunham, F. 8. 
Crofts and Co., New York, 1942. 
* Una posicion en la vida, Ediciones Humanis 
mo, Mexico, 1954, 560 pp. 
* The first of these Venezuelan journals (1909) 
was largely inspired by Gallegos in his youth, 
and in it appeared many of his earliest writ 
ings, not since reprinted. There is no file of it 
available in the United States. El cojo ilua- 
trado (1892-1915), was the best known Vene- 
zuelan journal of its period. 
* “Un ejemplo para todos los dias,”’ p. 165. 
*In Dofia Bdrbara, 1929, he makes Santos 
Luzardo the symbol of the non-violent educa- 
tive and moral process of development, and 
Gallegos’ own beliefs parallel those of his 
fictional character. Gallegos was almost 
Gandhi-like in his faith, and in his moral in- 
tegrity: “La vida del llano, esa fuerza irresias- 
tible con que atrae su imponente rudeza, ese 
exagerado sentimiento de la hombrifa pro- 
ducido por el simple hecho de ir a caballo a 
través de la sabana inmensa, pondria en peligro 
la obra de sus mejores afios, consagrados al 
empetio de sofocar las barbaras tendencias del 
hombre de armas tomar, latente en él.’ Italics 
mine. Dofia Barbara, 9th ed. (Barcelona, s. f.), 
p. 62. 
7“Un ejemplo para todos los dias,”’ p. 169. 
* “Las tierras de Dios,” p. 119. 
* Lowell Dunham treate this event in great 
detail, presenting many sidelighta which he 


obtained from Gallegos personally, in his 
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doctoral thesis: Rémulo Gallegos, a Biographi- 
cal Study, University of California, Los 
Angeles, 195A. 

‘© In the essay ‘‘Rendicién de cuentas,” p. 390. 
This was originally a speech delivered before 
the Congreso del Instituto Internacional de 


Literatura Iberoamericana, Havana, 1949. 
The writer heard this speech and was deeply 
moved by it. Gallegos is a magnificent orator, 
simple, solemn, moving, with an organ-like 
voice that never has to take on overwrought 
oratorical tones in order to achieve its effect. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIP 


We call to your attention again that graduate siudents may become student mem- 
bers of the Association for only two dollars a year. Such membership may last for 
from one to three years. Please urge graduate students to take advantage of this 


opportunity. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES MEET THE CHALLENGE OF 
- ‘TELEVISION 


JoserpH RAYMOND 
Pennsylvania State University, Ogontz Center 


This paper will describe FLTV pro- 
grams in the United States and offer some 
notes for teachers or administrators who 
consider using television as an instruc- 
tional medium.* 

We usually think of television as a 
means of mass entertainment, but educa- 
tors now are realizing that this medium is 
a valuable instrument for promoting pub- 
lic interest in the conservation and exten- 
sion of knowledge. Among these educators 
increasing numbers of language teachers 
recognize that television presents our pro- 
fession with one of the most important 
opportunities and challenges since we be- 
gan to unite forces to meet common goals. 
Here is how we are meeting the challenge: 

Developments since 1947. During the 7- 
year history of FLTV up to December 
1954, from 25 to 30 television stations 
have featured foreign language programs, 
which represent about five percent of the 
total number of educational programs in 
this country.' Thanks to the effective help 
of the Modern Language Association, the 
teachers who have pioneered in the new 
medium are well organized, aware of com- 
mon problems, and constantly informed 
about new developments.” 

The oldest campus-originated program 
is “Orie World—lInvitation to Spanish,” 
which began in July 1947 at Creighton 
University in Omaha. The first part of 
this closed-circuit telecast was a teaching 
demonstration with a child as learner 
(foreign languages are easy: even children 
can speak them!). The second part was 
direct teaching with use of realia and 
blackboard. 

* A paper read at the 36th Annual Meeting 


of the AATSP, New York, Cecember 29-30, 
1954. 


The University of Georgia initiated a 
rather prolific series of programs in April 
1949. By the end of 1950 it had presented 
33 teleclasses in Spanish, French, and 
German. By the end of 1953 its FLTV 
score was 254 teleclasses—for the most 
part 15 minutes long. During 1950-51 
other pioneering was registered in Wash- 
ington and Schenectady. The frontier 
widened in 1952: programs originated 
(principally for Spanish or Spanish and 
French) in Albany, Buffalo, Chicago, EI 
Paso, and Seattle. In 1953 FLTV emerged 
as an observable and promising move- 
ment. While existing programs were gain- 
ing ground, new teleclasses appeared in 
Ames, Baltimore, East Lansing, New 
Brunswick, Omaha, Philadelphia, Phoe- 
nix, Rochester, and Troy. In 1954 Hous- 
ton, Lafayette, Lubbock, Los Angeles, 
Madison, Minneapolis, Newark, Pitts- 
burgh, and Seattle started programs, 
while such cities as Memphis, St. Louis, 
and Columbia (Mo.) reported immediate 
plans for similar programs. At least four 
educational non-commercial stations in 
Ames, Houston, Pittsburgh, and Madison 
have offered FLTV programs.* 

Program contents, objectiwes, audiences, 
and methodology. Although few FLTV 
presentations reflect total methodological 
agreement, certain generalizations may be 
made. Spanish, French, and then German 
are the most widely represented languages 
for instruction and promotion.‘ The pro- 
gram content depends upon the audience, 
which in turn is influenced by the hour of 
the teleclass. Mornings seem to be the 
time for most FLTV sessions. Very few 
have been evening sessions. Judging from 
fan mail I received, many viewers in the 
Philadelphia area were housewives reju_ 
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venating their spirits with an artificial 
return to the carefree school days when 
they used to sing La Cucaracha and Alld 
en el Rancho Grande. Some programs are 
aimed at tourists who want to learn prac- 
tical phrases for arriving at the airport, 
hotel, or restaurant. Most teleclasses seek 
a balance between the immediate prac- 
tical phrase ‘My-beer-is-too-warm”’ ap- 
proach, and the noble long-range goal of 
inducing more widespread appreciation 
for other peoples and their languages. 

Children have been used extensively in 
these programs to assist with indirect 
teaching demonstrations, thus interesting 
both other children and adults. Inclina- 
tions for direct and indirect teaching pro- 
g'ams (i.e., demonstrations) apparently 
are about equally distributed. In most of 
the programs one finds at least part of the 
time devoted to simulated classroom situ- 
ations. This view is not fully shared by all 
those who have had FLTV experience. 
For example, one Spanish professor takes 
a dim view of such demonstrations: ‘“The 
viewing audience was taught directly . . . 
in effect. [given| a private lesson, without 
distractions, free... from the inhibitions 
caused by having another person pres- 
ent.” In contrast to this direct-teaching 
advocate’s view, many of our teachers do 
feature students and guests to help estab- 
lish congeniality between the teacher and 
the home-viewer, and to bring to the 
viewer a Vicarious sense of participation. 
Guests, as authorities or artists in cul- 
tural or international fields, enhance im- 
portant aspects of other national groups, 
thus contributing real interest to their 
language. 

Estimates concerning sizes of FLTV au- 
diences across the nation vary from 1,000 
to 250,000, distributed in 50-100 mile 
radii. Two program lengths most widely 
reported are 15 and 30 minutes, with 
teaching preferences for the latter. 
Weekly sessions range from one to five. 
A few programs follow scripts and have 
rygular rehearsals. Very few are kine- 
scoped—costs prolubit it. Some are 
filmed. Many are taped for self-evalua- 


tion, curiosity, wider distribution, or just 
plain vanity. Very few teleclasses, except 
for those of the University of Wisconsin’s 
Extension Division, are now offering aca- 
demic credit. 

This is the picture of FLTV programs 
throughout the nation, their geographic 
distribution, general content, and ap- 
proach. Now, what can we do to work 
more effectively to meet the new chal- 
lenge? We can discuss projects in local 
AASTP Chapters and work toward ini- 
tiating local programs—provided that we 
feel the profession would be well repre- 
sented by the teachers available. What 
are some of the steps involved in planning 
a program? 

Planning FLTV_ programs. A. The 
Teacher. The most crucial factor is the 
teacher, his personality, professional com- 
petence, attitude, zest, and appearance. 
Here is the key to success or failure. A 
learned but unimaginative and dull pro- 
fessor, reading from frayed yellowing 
notes about the diseases of prehistoric 
animals will have his audience jumping 

. out the window. Folks will write in, 
“Dear Raymond: | found your program 
very refreshing. When | woke up I felt 
like a new man.” Or, “Sir: You have only 
one fault: you breathe.” If the program is 
spontaneous (in a well-thought-out way), 
palpitante, lively, you'll get letters like, 
“Sir: I’d forgotten my high school Span- 
ish, but have the vague impression it was 
detestable. Then your Spanish is Fun 
stirred my enthusiasm so much that my 
husband threatens to sell our TV set.” 
Some of the teacher’s enthusiasm is bound 
to rub off on his audience. 

The teacher’s appearance cannot be 
ignored. I once turned off a potentially 
interesting educational TV program con- 
ducted by a scientist whose face looked 
as if it had worn out three or four bodies. 
This scholar wore thick glasses which on 
television looked like the bottoms of milk 
bottles. The appearance, although not 
everything, still can be distracting or 
helpful. 

Even if few people ever go bankrupt 
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from underestimating the public taste, no 
teacher can “talk down”’ to his audience. 
His attitude, stemming from a relaxed 
kind of dignity, should be that of a spe- 
cialist making his topic vital and interest- 
ing. Some humor, elbowing its way into 
the program, helps one get along with the 
unseen learner, and helps loosen the tour- 
niquet around one’s throat at the first of 
the show. Of course, you can’t change 
personalities overnight, any more than 
you can reform a mother-in-law. A re- 
laxed and natural personality is fine—if 
you have the right person to begin with. 
Some teachers, on the other hand, might 
do well to be as artificial as possible, be- 
cause if they’re their own natural class- 
room self they’ll have the populace tun- 
ing into horse operas and speeches by 
second-rate politicians. In personality we 
may not equal a Desi Arnaz, or become 
as famous even as a Mickey Mouse, but 
we can interest people in other languages 
and cultures. 

B. Steps. The experienced teacher will 
1) outline carefully the whole series of 
lessons in advance of all programming; 
2) limit each lesson to proportions man- 
ageable within the time allowed (prefer- 
ably 30 minutes); 3) make the lesson co- 
herent and complete within itself, so far 
as possible (which helps newcomers to 
adjust to the series); 4) have mimeo- 
graphed materials for all lessons in the 
hands of the audience at the outset of the 
program, so as to a| reinforce the oral im- 
pression, b] assist the learner to review, 
c} enable him to anticipate coming lessons, 
and d} clarify grammar (which must be 
short, sweet, and simple). About half of 
the reporting FLTV teachers supply 
mimeographed textual materials to the 
viewers or formal students;® 5) organize 
realia within the context of each lesson. 
This may include film strips, music (live 
or recorded), dramatic skits, costumes, 
touristic souvenirs, or photographs; 6) 
have placards of new vocabulary and 
phrases to facilitate the oral presenta- 
tion the audience wants to see as well as 
hear;* 7) consolidate materials and review 


constantly to keep a thread of continuity 
in the programs; 8) keep phrases short 
and repeat them distinctly three or four 
times— it’s tricky to do this and to avoid 
monotony at the same time! 

C. Budget. A good cause for a pro- 
gram’s failure is lack of money. A budget 
is necessary for the acquisition of teach- 
ing materials and some technical assist- 
ance not available in cooperating art and 
other departments of the school. A pro- 
gram without good backing—both in fi- 
nances and resources—places a great bur- 
den upon the teacher who cannot afford 
to harm himself and his profession with a 
second-rate program resulting from inade- 
quate resources. 

D. Teaching load. To organize interest- 
ing materials takes a lot of time and 
thought. A lighter teaching load in the 
FLTYV teacher's classes is desirable for the 
extra effort involved. Some teachers have 
proved beyond all administrators’ doubts 
that a weekly 40-minute program is easily 
equivalent to one-fourth of a regular 
teaching load. 

ki. Evaluation. The program must be 
kept under constant evaluation in terms 
of 1) the audience: is it changing or con- 
stant, increasing, or declining in size? 2) 
to what extent are the teaching objectives 
being attained? How can the methodol- 
ogy be adjusted to the medium? To this 
end, tape recordings help one to study 
clarity of enunciation, continuity, and 
overall methodology. For evaluation, a 
15-minute question-answer period via 
telephone after the telecast helps clarify 
teaching effectiveness, since certain kinds 
of questions from the public grow out of 
teaching procedures. 

F’. Guests. Particularly authorities and 
artists should be booked well in advance 
of the teleclass. Prominent characters 
may be listed in the materials sent to 
viewers. For one thing, this is good 
“window-dressing.”’ 

G. Professional obligation. Contact the 
MLA (6 Washington Square North, New 
York 3) for centralized guidance and in- 
form that organization of your plans. By 
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all means, keep the MLA informed about 
local developments in this area. 

H. Limitations. Finally, this new me- 
dium must be appraised not only in terms 
of ite promise, but of its limitations. Some 
possible limitations are: the transitory 
impact on the audience affords little time 
for concentrated study, all-important 
repetitions, and necessary clarifications. 
The impact is two-fold—auditory and 
visual. Ideally, the camera should be on 
the teacher’s face when new phrases are 
presented, while the home student imi- 
tates——first without seeing the printed 
word. After hearing and speaking, the 
student may read the written representa- 
tion of the sounds, thus reinforcing the 
initial auditory impression. This desirable 
order is time-consuming, if not impossible 
on television. 

Another limitation is that individual 
differences among students must be ig- 
nored. Some students need more repeti- 
tions and clarifications than others. Since 
the community teleclass has no uniform 
background or talent, it is difficult to gear 
the pace accordingly. The audience may 
range from peasant viewers of the Lone 
Ranger and other horse operas to Celes- 
tina specialists. Some will be tourists 
eager to learn your language; others 
would happily pour cement into any for- 
eign language teacher’s life-preserver. The 
cold camera’s eye gives the teacher no 
hint as to how nearly he approximates a 
satisfaction of this wide range of indi- 
vidual differences and attitudes. 

Thirdly there is no way of appraising 
the student’s oral progress during the 
series, although remote-controlled aural- 
comprehension tests are easily con- 
structed. In a conventional class the 
teacher knows his students and adjusts 
to their oral progress; this two-way com- 
munication is not available on televi- 
sion—a fact which may suggest that this 
instruction is valuable as a supplement to 
conventional classes, and as a widespread 
motiwational instrument. 

Considerations such as these alert us to 
the need of being more realistic than ro- 


mantic about planning programs.’ Hom- 
bre prevenido nunca fué vencido. But the 
advantages of FLTV are far more nu- 
merous and clear than the limitations. 
Television can bring our instruction into 
homes of all social levels (even charity 
cases cherish their sets as escapes from 
drab reality), into schools where foreign- 
language-trained teachers are not yet 
available (one possible aid in our ele- 
mentary school movement), and into 
other public and private institutions. Les- 
sons today are being given to numberless 
individuals, families, and unidentified 
groups who in their lifetime would never 
attend a conventional language class. 

Educational television is rapidly be- 
coming a powerful public-relations instru- 
ment for the university and college. It is 
an agency for strengthening the bond 
between education and society. The qual- 
ity of each depends upon the other. The 
long-range cumulative effect of educa- 
tional television upon society, the conver- 
sion of “accidental,” casual audiences 
into attentive, participating learners are 
among the worthy tasks our profession 
must perform on an ever-enlarging scale. 

We are at an interesting and important 
point in the history of language teaching. 
We are like primitive people contemplat- 
ing the newly invented wheel. Some 
dreamers among us will use this ‘“‘wheel’’ 
that is television to extend influences into 
new territories. Some who fashion high 
hopes for this new medium look upon 
television as teachers of long ago, em- 
ploying only manuscripts, may have re- 
garded the new instrument of printing 
and books at their disposal. Even those 
who see this analogy as far-fetched must 
surely recognize that the medium con- 
stitutes a great new opportunity to mo- 
tivate and to instruct our nation’s notori- 
ously monolingual millions. 

As | reflect back upon some of my own 
prehistoric FLTV efforts, and compare 
them with, say, Manuel Guerra’s recent 
sensational color television program, I 
think, ‘‘We’re meeting the challenge with 
some credit to the profession!” 


NOTES 
' Present statistics are scarce. The Office of 
Education issued for the school year 1952-53 a 
Local Program Survey, prepared by G. G. 
Broderick and printed as a service of the TV 
Information Committee, National Association 
of Radio and TV Broadcasters (1771 N. Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.), which lists 256 
educational TV programs, including three FL 
series. It would be interesting to compare the 
scope of foreign languages with other educa- 
tional TV programs, but national figures are 
yet to be assembled for such a comparison. 
?The MLA’s FL Bulletin 26, June 1954 (re- 
printed in part in the MLJ, 38.372-377, Nov. 
1954), is a conference report on ‘The Teaching 
of Foreign Languages by Television,’’ This 25- 
page document grew out of an MLA-sponsored 
conference June 910, 1954 of 15 teachers 
pioneering in the new medium: Professors D. 
W. Alden (Princeton), T. T. Beck (Georgia), 
D. L. Canfield (Rochester), C. L. Farrington 
(Houston), X. A. Ferndndez (Russell Sage), A. 
Goulet (Creighton), M. H. Guerra (N. Y. 
State College for Teachers), F. M. Nevins 
(Phoenix), J. Raymond (Penn State), C. 
Rivera Paso), F. Schwartz (lowa), L. W. 
J. Seifert (Wisconsin), Sisters Marie Philip 
and Marie Ursule (College of St. Catherine), 
Mrs. Anne Slack (Schenectady), and Mrs. E. 
Bingham (Washington Public Schools). Topics 
treated in the Conference Report are: reasons 
for FLTV, teacher qualifications, showman- 
ship, initial steps, budget, length of series 
and of each program, time of day, academic 
credit, guests, students on program, scripts 
and outlines, rehearsals, opening the program, 
hands and face, methodology, blackboard and 
cards, props and realia, singing-dancing- 
dramatics, publicity, what to avoid, and an 
admirably concise history of FLTV instruc- 
tion, describing at least 17 different programs. 
Topics grew out of overlapping suggestions 
from all participants in the conference. 
* 1 have been unable to learn of latest develop- 
ments in other existing educational stations in 
Los Angeles, Columbia (Mo.), Mast Lansing, 
and San Francisco, and of projected educa- 
tional TV stations at Athens (Ga.), Birming- 
ham, Boston, Champaign (Ill.), Chapel Hill, 
Chicago, Columbus, Denver, Memphis, Nash- 
ville, Oklahoma City, and Seattle. 
‘Various program titles suggest program 
orientations, e.g., ‘‘Let’s Speak Spanish,” 
“E) espafiol a vista de pdéjaro,"’ sf, sefior,”’ 
“Fun to Learn About Latin America,’ ‘‘We 
Learn Spanish,” “Spanish is Fun,” “Spanish 
Today,” “Rhythmic Patterns of the Spanish 
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Language,”’ “Say It With Spanish,”’ “Apren 
demos espafiol,"”” “Conversational Spanish,’’ 
“Brush Up Your Spanish,” and “Spanish for 
Travelers.”’ French programs use such titles as 
“A la frangaise,”’ ‘French for Travel,”’ 
With French,” ‘Prononciation frangaise,’’ 
“French for Tiny Tots,” and ‘Children, 
Parlez-vous?’’ German titles have been ‘Eins 
Zwei Drei,”’ “German for Tiny Tots,”’ and 
“Conversational German.”’ 

* The most complete example of this type of 
document I have seen is Spanish for Travelers: 
A Television Course, by R. Borst, University 
of Wisconsin Extension Division, 1954. (There 
is a companion book for German.) This 113- 
page text consists of 12 rather thorough lessons 
foilowing a format of 1| conversation based 
upon 2] vocabulary and idiomatic expressions, 
3] grammar, and 4) a practice page of self- 
testing exercises with keys in the back of the 
book. As an original attempt, this effort to 
meet an entirely new demand is laudable. 
From personal experience, I believe the 
teacher would have to go at a rapid clip to 
cover and consolidate the material in each 
30-minute TV lesson. 

* Use a LeRoy lettering set, or arrange with 
the school’s art department for technical 
assistance, or employ isolated words and 
phrases which can be magnetically attached to 
a flannel board for varied sentence practice. A 
combination of all of these may be tried. The 
lettering problem is treated at more length in 
my article ‘“Teaching Foreign Language on 
Television,” MLJ 34.227-230, May, 1954. 
(Among other topics treated are objectives, 
program length and frequency, realia, the in- 
structor, grammar, music, and credit.) 

7 Leading universities for several years have 
been exploring their own and community re- 
sources to develop program ideas which are 
sound educationally and feasible for the TV 
medium. An example of this objective explora- 
tion is the University of Chicago's Committee 
on Educational Television, which made a 22- 
page report on such aspects as the university's 
objectives in engaging in TV, principles of 
operation, criteria of success, and some pos- 
sible programs. See ‘Television and the Uni- 
versity,’’ Notes and Essays on Education for 
Adulta, No. 5, March, 1953, Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
Chicago, Llinois. Other recent articles of in- 
terest to the present discussion are: 1) H, G. 
Harvey, ‘From Language Laboratory to Tele- 
vision Studio,””’ MLJ, 38.282-289, Oct. 1954, 2) 
F. J. Van Bortel, ‘‘Is Television an Academic 
Responsibility,” AAUP Bulletin, 39.264-266, 
Summer 1953. 
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FOUR STAGE ADAPTATIONS OF LA CELESTINA 


Perer G. 
University of Kansas 


Few students of the Celestina are willing 
to consider it as stageworthy material. 
Most histories of literature and most 
teachers have steadfastly denied the 
feasibility of its performance; to do so 
has become tradition. “A drama to be 
read,”” moreover, is, for many, a con- 
venient classroom label, a nutshell 
explanation, so to speak, of its genre. 

There is little doubt that the Comedia 
and Tragicomedia de Calisto y Melibea 
were written ‘“‘to be read,”’ either silently 
or, a8 Alonso de Proaza recommended, 
“llorando y riyendo en tiempo y sazén.’”' 
Neither Fernando de Rojas nor Proaza 
nor anyone else who possibly had a hand 
in the Celestina’s composition is known 
to have suggested that it be performed as 
a play. The idea would have seemed as 
preposterous in 1500 as in modern times. 
It was then inconceivable—as it is to- 
day-—that 16 acts (to say nothing of 21), 
full of tedious digressions and lacking 
dramatic unity, could be digested by an 
audience at a single sitting. 

But whether or not the work is adapt- 
able to the stage is another question 
entirely, and it would seem that adapta- 
tions which actually have been written 
and performed deserve the Celestina 
scholar’s attention. While a great deal 
has been said against performing the 
Celestina ‘‘as is,” very little has been 
said either for or against performing it in 
adaptation. Indeed, few of the literary 
historians who have sung praises of its 
dramatic qualities seem aware that it 
has ever been adapted at all.” 

The first and most curious of the 
Celestina adaptations was published in 
England ca. 1530 by John Rastell, a 
London printer, who may also have 
written it. According to Menéndez 
Pelayo, it was taken from Alonso 


Ordéfiez’s Italian translation of 1506. 
Entitled A New Comedy in English in 
Manner of an Interlude Right Elegant 
and Full of Craft and Rhetoric: wherein is 
Shewed and Described as well the Beauty 
and Good Properties of Women, as their 
Vices and Evil Conditions, with a Moral 
Conclusion and Exhortation to Virtue,‘ 
the play covers the first four acts of the 
1502 Seville edition® and adds an original 
ending. Like most Tudor interludes of 
the period, it was more important as a 
moral exhortation than as a play, al- 
though in our day it has been called 
“one of the first English dramatic works 
that approach true comedy.’ It begins 
with a soliloquy by Melibea, which, like 
the 1502 prologue, contains the Petrarchan 
theory of strife. Melibea then reveals her 
conflicting sentiments concerning Calixto: 


Of truth, I am sorry for his trouble; 

To strive with himself thus for love of me; 

But though bis sorrows, I assure you, should 
double, 

Out of his danger will I be at liberty. (p. 54) 


Celestina finally persuades her to 
consider Calixto’s suit, but just at this 
point, Danio (Pleberio’s name in this 
version) appears and tells of a nightmare 
he has had, in which his daughter was 
about to fall into a “pit of foul stinking 
water’”’ of lethal effects. Melibea interprets 
the dream as a timely warning: 


The foul pit, whereof ye dreamed, which hath 
Destroyed so many, betokeneth vice and sin, 
In which, alas, I had almost fallen in. (p. 89) 


Danio then summons “virgins and fair 
maidens all’’ to virtue and deplores the 
“idle upbringing’ of youth in general. 
Thus the play ends, and as far as we 
know, Melibea lives virtuously ever after. 

No subsequent adaptations appear 
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to have been realized, either in or outside 
of Spain, until the 20th century. Through- 
out the 16th century the work was 
imitated in many plays, but never 
precisely adapted. Censorship and—from 
1793 to 1822—prohibition of new editions 
of the Celestina contributed to its relative 
obscurity from the middle of the 17th 
century until about the middle of the 19th. 

On October 27, 1909, the Teatro 
Espafiol in Madrid opened its season for 
that year with Calisto y Melibea, a five- 
act adaptation by Francisco Fernandez 
Villegas.’ This version may appropriately 
be called the “world premiere’’ of the 
Celestina, for it is the first attempt known 
to include all the essential elements of 
the original works in a play.* The acts 
and their respective settings were as 
follows: Act I, in Celestina’s house, ends 
with the feast. Act II has two ecuadros: 
the first is set in Melibea’s house; the 
second is a street scene before the Church 
of the Magdalena. Act III] has a divided 
stage: on the audience’s left, the street; 
on the right, Melibea’s garden. Act IV, 
in Celestina’s house, ends with her murder 
by Sempronio and Parmeno. Act V, with 
a setting identical to that of Act III, 
ends with Calixto’s death and Melibea’s 
suicide. The play’s acting time was two 
hours and a half, though four intermis- 
sions and the shifting of complicated sets 
prolonged it considerably. 

Save Pleberio, all the original per- 
sonages appear. The ruffian Centurio is 
introduced at Celestina’s house as a 
participant in the picaresque dining 
scene, Whereas his contribution to the 
2l-act version is in a dramatic sense 
superfluous, here he becomes an im- 
portant tragic device not only by his 
early (Act I) appearance, but by Calixto’s 
death. Fernandez Villegas has Calixto die 
from a knifing by unidentified thugs, who 
one supposes are led by Centurio. Unlike 
his original counterpart, this Centurio 
does not renege on his promise to kill. 
Thus the adapter also avoids the fatal 
misstep on the ladder, a stage maneuver 


likely to have grotesque as well as tragic 
effects. 

Vocabulary was a special problem. 
“La libertad—la exactitud, mejor dicho— 
del lenguaje clésico, eran imposibles 
para el ptblico espafiol de aquel tiempo 
(y creo que de ahora),”’ writes Amparo 
Villegas.’ Ribald terminology and con- 
cepts had to be omitted, and most of the 
dialog involving Sempronio, PAérmeno, 
Elicia, and Areusa was accordingly less 
convincing. 

As Miss Villegas recalls, there were less 
than twenty performances, including two 
or three in Barcelona and one each in 
Zaragoza and Valencia. Carmen Cobefia 
played the role of Celestina. Ricardo 
Calvo was Calixto and Amparo Villegas, 
Melibea. The production did not attract 
a great deal of attention. According to 
one critic, “El piiblico del estreno 
recibié friamente Calisto y Melthea. Los 
literatos, los iniciados paladearon el 
menjar con visible deleite. Los demés 
contemplaron la mesa a cierta distancia.’”* 
Diaz de Escovar and Lasso de la Vega'® 
were more enthusiastic but scarcely more 
precise in their interpretation: ‘‘Fer- 
nindez Villegas puso sus amores en 
esta obra, acometiendo la magna empresa 
de adaptarla a la escena. ... Este modelo 
de modelos ... consta de veintitin actos, 
que F. Villegas ha reducido a cinco y dos 
cuadros, y en todos ellos van perfecta- 
mente hermanados la poesia de los 
desventurados amantes con los media- 
dores de Celestina.” A third interpreta- 
tion remarks tersely, ‘La Celestina se ha 
representado pocas noches.’""! 

Paul Achard’s La Célestine (“Piece 
en huit tableaux d’aprés Fernando de 
Rojas’) was a success financially as well 
as artistically. Produced by the Com- 
pagnie d’Art Dramatique (Jean Dar- 
cante, actor-director), it opened at the 
Montparnasse in Paris on 
February 20, 1942. During that year it 
was moved to the ThéAtre de la Renais- 
sance. Discontinued in 1943, it reopened 
in 1945 at the ThéAtre du Palace. By 
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May, 1946, it had been performed 700 
times. A brief review in the Spectateur 
(Paris) on April 13, 1948 states that 
“V’insubmersible Célestine’” had recently 
opened again. 

The first three of its eight tableaux 
correspond to the long first act of the 
original. Tableau IV covers Celestina’s 
first interview with Melibea, and V in- 
cludes Celestina’s feast and Areusa’s 
bedroom seene (in that order). A rapid 
untangling of events begins at the con- 
clusion of the sixth tableau, in which the 
procuress concerts a midnight meeting 
between the two lovers. Three “scénes 
intercalaires,” after Tableaux IV, VI, 
and VII, are played before the lowered 
curtain. A short prologue beginning 
“Habitants de Toléde, il est cing heures 
du matin....” (p. 12) is delivered by a 
sereno, who serves as a sort of chorus 
throughout the play. His principal lines 
come in the intercalated scenes. 

Believing that Rojas composed his 
masterpiece in 1492 (p. 10), Achard 
chooses the same year for the time of his 
adaptation, which is definitely set in 
Toledo. In the first scene Melibea is said 
to be betrothed to the Duke of Alba; 
such was the desire of her “godmother,” 
Queen Isabel. Parmeno tells his master 
that in Toledo Melibea is known as “‘the 
inaccessible one,”’ but Calixto is not 
deterred: “La ville la plus fortifiée a son 
point faible. La vertu aussi” (p. 14). 
Following his servants into Pleberio’s 
garden, in search of the lost falcon, he 
encounters Melibea. Pleberio and Alisa 
appear at the end of the scene and try to 
identify the hastily-departed intruders. 
“Et que voulait ce cavalier?’’ asks Alisa. 
“Un oiseau,” replies Melibea with ill- 
feigned indifference (p. 17). 

As in Fernandez Villegas’ adaptation, 
Centurio is a principal figure here. Elicia 
considers him her principal lover; Sem- 
pronio, “like a husband,” is her dupe. 
Like the baroness in Lesage’s T'urcaret ou 
le Financier, she takes money from one— 
Sempronio—to support the other. This 


Centurio is a somewhat more realistic 
braggart than his predecessor of the 1502 
edition. Achard succeeds in making him 
more human and more comical as well in 
the feast and ‘‘contract”’ scenes. His cyni- 
cism remains intact and flourishes at the 
play’s end: “Argusa. Prie, Centurion, 
pour ton salut! Centurion. Je ne sais pas 
prier... Je veux boire et aller en enfer’’ 
(p. 110). 

The major plot-shifting commences in 
the fifth tableau, which opens with the 
dining scene at Celestina’s house. Elicia, 
Areusa, Centurio, and Sempronio sing 
and dance with their hostess. A procession 
of the Inquisition, visible through stage 
windows, brings a sudden end to the 
merry-making, and a moment later 
Calixto and Pf&rmeno arrive. Calixto 
soon leaves and it is then that Celestina 
summons Parmeno to Areusa’s bedroom. 

Tableau VI, corresponding to Acts X 
and XI of the original Comedia, comes 
after the play’s only intermission. Its 
setting throughout is the Church of the 
Muzdalena. As Melibea prays for strength 
to control her new passion, Celestina 
enters and suggests the midnight ren- 
devous with Calixto. Melibea, who in 
the original quickly accepts this sugges- 
tion (Cejador, mu, 63), has a difficult time 
of it in Achard’s version: 

“| n’y faut pas songer!... Dis lui 
de ne pas faire de bruit... Je mettrai de 
Vhuile aux portes...Mon Dieu!... 
Non! Non!...Qu’il ne vienne pas! 
Va chercher Lucrecia... Pour moi, je 
vais me recueiller. (Célestine va _ vers 
Lucrecia, Melibée tombe en priéres et 
rappelle soudain Célestine.) Dis-lui de 
prendre une échelle solide... le mur du 
verger est si haut...QOu bien non! 
Qu’il n’apporte rien... Explique-lui od 
est la porte qui donne sur le Tage... 
Non, je n’ai rien dit, va-t-en! (Elle 
retombe en priéres)” (p. 72). As the scene 
ends, Sempronio threatens Celestina with 
a dagger, saying that he and PArmeno 
have awaited too long their share of the 
spoiis. 
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In the intercalated scene which follows 
(p. 78), Areusa and Elicia pay Centurio to 
kill Sempronio, who has offended and 
threatened “notre mére.” It is eleven 
o'clock and Centurio is supposed to do 
his killing at twelve, when Sempronio, 
with his master and Parmeno, will be at 
Melibea’s place. Calixto and PArmeno are 
also to be killed, though only for the sake 
of expediency. As in the Tragicomedia 
(Cejador, 171), Centurio seornfully 
backs out of the deal when the conversa- 
tion ends. 

In Tableau VII Calixto has his first 
and last rendevous with Melibea. They 
meet at the door and then go to the 
garden, which Calixto enters through a 
gate in the wall backstage. Visible to the 
audience, the garden occupies the left 
half of the stage. The house and tower 
are on the right. The love scene is a 
synthesis of the most erotic dialog and 
pantomine in Acts XIV and XIX. Seven 
hundred performances and more seem 
to have proven that such proceedings were 
not distasteful to Parisian theater-goers. 
Calixto’s visit has lasted three hours when 
Pleberio’s guards attack his two servants, 
who flee after a brief defense. The dialog 
reveals that Calixto is killed by accident, 
but not from the traditional fall: ‘Tu as 
frappé trop fort, Paoulo. Poussons-le au 
pied de la tour, on croira qu’il a voulu 
Vescalader” (p. 96). Melibea ascends the 
tower immediately and leaps to her death. 

An hour later (shortly after 4 A.M. 
according to the night watchman) Sem- 
pronio and PAérmeno hurry to Celestina’s 
house and consummate her murder. 
On the way Sempronio overhears a 
quarrel between Elicia and the drunken 
Centurio, in which the plan to “correct” 
him is revealed. This provides the 
servants with additional incentive for 
killing Celestina. At the end of the final 
scene, Areusa and Elicia pray a rosary, 
satanically interrupted by Centurio: 


CENTURION, tore, bombant le torse. Silence! 
Allons, ris, ma fille, pour faire l’appel des 
ombres. . . Sempronio? 


Exicta. Mort. 

Centurion. Parmeno? 

Arnusa, avec douleur. Mort! 

Centurion. Melibée? 

avec haine. Morte. 

Centurion. Calixte? 

Arneusa. Mort. 

CentuRion, saluant le cadavre. Célestine? 

et Aneusa. Morte! 

Centurion. Elle compte double. Cela fait 
six. Il a été perdu six personnages. 

Exvicia, suppliante, dans un élan vers Cen- 
turiton. Centurion? .. . 

CENTURION, triomphant. 
mort! 


Centurion? pas 


Marcelle Géniat played the role of 
Celestina in all performances of this 
adaptation. Others, who performed more 
than 650 times, were: Jean Darcante, 
Calixto; Michel Salina, Centurion; Le- 
févre-Bel, Pleberio, and Marie Servane, 
Lucrecia. 

The most recent version, adapted and 
directed by Alvaro Custodio for the 
Teatro Espafiol de México, is a faithful 
reproduction of the original work, scarcely 
differing from it except by abridgement. 

Its first performance, on July 31, 1953, 
in the Sala Moli#re, Mexico City, was the 
premiere of La Celestina in Mexico and 
only the second professional adaptation 
presented in all Spanish America.” 
During the summers of 1953 and 1954 
it was performed about 75 times in 
Mexico City. In August and September, 
1954, it was presented several times in 
Guadalajara and San Luis Potosf, and 
again in December in Monterrey. 

Consisting of 46 typewritten pages 
(single-spaced), this 3-act version is 
divided into 16 scenes. These do not 
correspond, however, to the 16 acts 
of the 1499 edition. Save for three inter. 
missions—after Acts I and II and at the 
conclusion of the dining episode at 
Celestina’s house—there is no break 
between scenes. Performance time, not 
counting the intermissions, is two hours 
and a quarter. The argument is distributed 
as follows: 

Act I (nine scenes) includes the essential 
portions of the first seven acts and ends 
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with the scene in Areusa’s bedroom. 
Omitted is most of the Calixto-Sempronio 
debate on the virtues and frailties of 
women and also most of PAérmeno’s 
tedious description of Celestina’s trade. 
Acting time: 45 minutes. 

Act Il (six scenes) covers from Act 
VIII through Act XII and begins with 
PArmeno’s morning-after account 
placer singular!...) of his night with 
Areusa (Cejador, 1, 8). It ends with the 
flight of Sempronio and P4rmeno after 
their murder of Celestina. The serious 
parts of the conversation in’ which 
Pérmeno and Sempronio renew their 
friendship (Act VIII) are left out, as is 
much of Celestina’s tenth-act visit with 
Melibea. Acting time: one hour, not 
counting the intermission after the first 
25 minutes. 

Act IL] (one scene) begins with Act 
XIV (XIII is omitted entirely) and ends 
with Pleberio’s lament. Omitted also are 
most of the interpolated portions of the 
2l-act version. Acts XV, XVII and 


XVIII are left out and only brief excerpts 


from Acts XVI and XIX are included. 
Much of the charm of Custodio’s play 
is due to its simplicity. Of the last three 
adaptations discussed, his uses the fewest 
characters (ten) and one of these (Crito) 
does not speak. Centurio is omitted 
entirely, as are Alisa, Trist4n, and Sosia. 
The stage, also, is practically devoid of 
seenery. Only a bench is utilized until 
the last scene of the first act, when a 
simultaneous stage, rear-center, is opened, 
disclosing Areusa in bed. In Act II, the 
same rear stage is opened and a long table 
used for Celestina’s feast is pulled out 
perpendicularly. In the second part of 
Act II, during Calixto’s first appointment 
with Melibea, a white “scrim’’ represents 
the walls of Pleberio’s house (Act XII of 
the original). When Calixto leaves the 
lights go out and the serim is removed 
for the following scene (Celestina’s 
murder). In Act III, Calixto and Melibea’s 
last rendezvous is decorated only by a 
large paper moon. No wall or ladder is 
necessary, as Calixto falls to his death 


off-stage. When Melibea commits suicide 
the lights are extinguished again. As 
Pleberio leans over her corpse and 
laments her fate, a soft red light is 
turned on. 

The picaresque dining episode _ is 
perhaps the most skilfully developed. 
Chicken is eaten, wine (?) is guzzled and 
lusty belehes reverberate from the 
stage. When the dinner is finished and 
Celestina departs with Lucrecia, Sem- 
pronio passes out on the floor. Elicia 
wipes the grease from her hands with his 
hair as she tries to revive him. Areusa’s 
bedroom scene is also charmingly ren- 
dered, as Celestina drags the stumbling 
PArmeno across stage to the bed. Pleberio’s 
lament, reduced to about five minutes’ 
speaking time, is very effectively rendered. 

Amparo Villegas, who 45 years ago 
was the Melibea of her father’s adapta- 
tion, is an excellent Celestina. Pilar 
Crespo plays the role of Melibea and 
Miguel Macid, that of Calixto. Ignacio 
Lépez ‘Tarso is Parmeno; Guillermo Orea, 
Sempronio; Ofelia Guilmain, Elicia, and 
Aurora Molina, Areusa. Pleberio is 
interpreted by Alfredo Barrén. 

Both Achard’s adaptation and Custo- 
dio’s have been warmly received in Paris 
and Mexico City respectively, and it is 
interesting to note that the Celestina has 
been successfully adapted in two basically 
different ways. The French version has 
the classical advantage of being limited 
to 48 hours, beginning and ending at 
five o’clock in the morning. Custodio’s 
play represents a period of over a month, 
as Melibea reveals at the beginning of 
Act ILL (Cejador, mu, 150). Achard takes 
liberties in shifting the sequence of 
events, especially in having Calixto and 
Melibea killed before Celestina is mur- 
dered. 

There is also a basic difference in the 
concepts of humor. Custodio does not 
attempt to modernize anything in his 
play; least of all the humorous passages, 
which are simple and direct and not so 
evident when one reads the Tragicomedia 
as when one sees and hears it in adapta- 
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tion. The dining scene, for example, is 
funny, yet what laughter it may inspire 
depends more on how things are said 
and done than on what is said. There is 
seldom a sly or epigrammatic quality to 
Spanish humor, at least certainly not in 
the Celestina. Spanish humor in general 
and that of the Celestina in particular 
abounds in caricature, e.g., Areusa’s 
description of Melibea (Cejador, 1, 32). 
The French humor which permeates 
Achard’s play is one of wit and insinua- 
tion: 

Tu es une pensionnaire obéissante, 

Areusa. D’abord je ne suis pas encore 
pensionnaire; si je veux je peux coucher chez 
ma mére. 


Exvicta. Si cela t’amuse. . . (p. 29) 


Custodio perhaps loses part of the 
tragic potential by placing an intermission 
between Celestina’s death at the end of 
Act I] and that of the lovers at the 
conclusion of Act IIT. This intermission 
seems to “cool off” the tragic sequence, 
which is more impressively sustained in 
the intense dénouement of Achard’s 
version. 

Finally, it should be said that while 
Custodio’s version is essentially the 
Celestina, Achard’s turns out to be some- 
thing slightly different. The difference 
seems mostly due to the prominence 
which Achard gives to Centurio and his 
philosophy. The author of the original 
Celestina, followed by Custodio, allows 
God’s retribution to be done completely. 
In Achard’s adaptation, on the other 
hand, Centurio—as the voice of all 
cynicism—is given the last word. 

Both adaptations preserve the rough 
vigor of the original language. This too 
is more impressive when heard than when 
read. Newspaper advertisements warned 
Mexico City theater-goers that only 
“personas de amplio criterio’” should 
venture to see La Celestina. As Parmeno 
renders the thundering diatribe against 
Celestina which ends, “si una piedra 
toca con otra luego suena: iputa vieja!” 
a portly woman seated a row behind this 
spectator exclaimed, “iEsto ya es el 
colmo!” But she got the better of her 


indignation and was applauding at final 
curtain time. I like to think that she too 
was convinced that the Celestina is 


stageworthy material. 


NOTES 


' La Celestina, ed. Julio Cejador (Madrid, 4a 
ed.), II, 217. Subsequent references to this 
work are labeled ‘‘Cejador.”’ 

2 Excepted are Menéndez Pelayo (Origenes de 
la novela, Buenos Aires, 1946, IIIT, 243, n. 2) 
and Valbuena Prat (Hist. de la lit. esp. Barce 
lona, 1950, I, 376, n. 2). The adaptation re 
ferred to by Valbuena is probably that of 
Felipe Lluch, which according to the Sociedad 
de Autores Espafioles was presented at the 
Teatro Espafiol in Madrid on Noy. 13, 1940. 

* Origenes, I1, 209. 

*A Select Collection of Old English Plays, 
originally publ. by Robert Dodsley, 1744, and 
rev. by W. Carew Hazlitt (London, 1874), 4th 
3, 

* The 1502 edition was, of course, the model 
for Ordéfiez'’s translation. 

* The Oxford Companion to English Literature 
(Oxford, 1946), 148. 

7Data on this adaptation is unfortunately 
searce. Miss Amparo Ferndndez Villegas, 
daughter of Francisco and the Melibea of his 
play, gave the present writer information on 
it. Exeept where indicated otherwise, data is 
taken from Miss Villegas’ letters 

* Felipe Pedrell, a Catalonian composer, wrote 
La Celestina: tragicomedia lirica de Calisto y 
Melibea (Barcelona, n.d.), 312 pp. (Library of 
Congress call number: M/1508/P365/C3). 
Stage directions, costuming and scenery for 
this four-act opera are complex. A chorus and 
numerous minor figures participate. Menéndez 
Pelayo (Origenes, II], 243, n. 2) says that it 
was published in 1903, but that it had not 
been performed by late 1909. 

*J. Franeos Rodriguez, El Teatro en Espata 
(Madrid, 1909), II, 274. 

© Historia del teatro espafiol (Barcelona, 1924), 
II, 234. 

Kepafia Moderna, “La temporada teatral,”’ 
(enero, 1910), CCLIIL, 167. 

'23me ed., Odette Lieutier (Paris, 1946), 112 
pp. Subsequent references to this volume are 
by page number only. 

“ The first was presented in Montevideo on 
Oct, 28, 1949 at the Teatro Solis. José Ricardo 
Morales wrote the adaptation (four acte di 
vided into 17 scenes) a copy of which was not 
available at this writing. Margarita Xirgu di 
rected the work and also played the role of 
Celestina. Sra. Xirgu states that it went 
through 34 consecutive performances with “un 
éxito de pdblico extraordinario.” All the char 
acters of the original appear, as well as two 
“men of justice” and six encapuchados.” 


GALDOS’ CONCEPTION OF BEAUTY, TRUTH, AND 
REALITY IN ART 


Nep J. DAvIsoN 
Unwersity of Oregon 


Most of what Galddés had to say about 
literary art is to be found in prologues, 
articles, and public speeches. Frequently 
the material is fragmentary and at times 
Galdés is confused and vague; nonethe- 
less, there does exist a certain consistency 
in his conception of literary art, and an 
examination of his comments reveals, 
if not an art theory proper, at least the 
fundamental elements of such a theory. 
We can clearly discern three central 
concepts beauty, reality, and truth. 
Although Galdés does not define these 
terms, it is possible for us to determine 
their meaning with considerable accuracy. 
In order to do this it is necessary, first, 
to demonstrate the relationship and 


interdependence of these three primary 


concepts; next, to show how their rela- 
tionship gives rise to subsequent art 
concepts, and finally, to indicate how 
these subsequent concepts shed light 
upon the meaning of beauty, reality, and 
truth as they are conceived by Galdés. 
The relationship of beauty and reality 
is expressed in the statement “no hay 
cosa alguna més hermosa que la realidad.’"' 
This statement suggests that the artist 
may profit by utilizing reality in the 
creation of art, for beauty is one of the 
desired results of artistic effort (an 
attitude found throughout Galdés’ writ- 
ings). We discover elsewhere that reality 
is intimately linked, not only with 
beauty, but also with truth. Galddés 
explains, “siendo real, {el escritor] no 
dejar4 de ser poeta. Descendiendo de la 
serena regién del idealismo, no se vera 
obligado a ser grosero. Su inspiracién, 
lejos de padecer extravio, adquiriré 
robustez: porque alimentindose con las 
puras emanaciones de la verdad, se 
completaré con ella, con esa verdad que 
los poetas temen pero que es indispensable 


mitad de la poesia.’ Reality is, in fact, 
the “pure emanations of truth.”’ Truth is 
perceived in reality and is expressed 
through artistic reproduction of materials 
taken from reality by the artist. The 
essential and necessary presence of truth 
in art is expressed in the phrase, “con esa 
verdad ...que es indispensable mitad 
de la poesia.” 

The assumption that art may well 
profit from the port yal of reality leads 
Galdés to the conclusion that art and 
society are very closely linked. On the 
basis of this relationship he embraced 
the principle commonly known as ‘‘rela- 
tivity of taste” (corresponding to his- 
torical period, not to the individual). 
Society, he points out, is a dynamic 
entity which is continually changing and 
modifying itself; therefore, if art draws 
upon social reality, art, too, must be 
dynamic and subject to change in form 
and intent. He explains, “Y asi, en 
brevisimo tiempo, saltamos del idealismo 
nebuloso a los extremos de la naturalidad : 
hoy amamos el detalle menudo, mafiana 
las lineas amplias y vigorosas; tan pronto 
vemos fuente de belleza en la sequedad 
filoséfica mal aprendida, como en las 
ardientes creencias heredadas.’* Art, in 
effect, should reflect accurately the 
society in which it is produced. The 
artist should collect his materials from 
living people, real places, and con- 
temporary history. Characteristic lan- 
guage, dress, and customs should be used 
and personifications of abstract ideas 
avoided. Although Galdés encourages the 
artist to be faithful to reality, he points 
out that the treatment or handling of the 
materials cannot be completely objective: 
“Por més que se diga, el artista podré 
estar m&s © menos oculto, pero no 
desaparece nunca, ni acaban de esconderle 
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los bastidores del retablo, por bien 
construidos que estén. . . . El que compone 
un asunto y le da vida poética, asi en la 
Novela como en el Teatro, esté presente 
siempre....’* Absolute detachment is 
impossible because the author selects and 
organizes in the creative process, and his 
knowledge, prejudices, and emotional 
makeup control the selection and organi- 
zation of the materials. The significant 
aspect of Galdés’ attitude toward the 
question of complete objectivity lies in 
the fact that he considers it not only 
impossible, but also undesirable. The 
author should not confine himself to a 
simple reproduction of his environment, 
for it is in the process of selection and 
organization that he is able to increase 
the significance and value of his work. 
This he does by seeking to reveal the ideal 
or universal contained in the particular; 
thus, by concentrating on the individual, 
the essential and eternal aspects of 
human and social reality may be re- 
vealed.® The insistence upon the universal 
elements in reality represents the point 


at which Galddés conceives literary art to 
be something more than a transcription 


of social events. The author selects 
elements from his environment not for 
the purpose of simply translating this 
environment into the literary idiom, but 
in order to suggest the essence of human 
experience, It is precisely in this attitude 
of Galdés that we are able to perceive 
the meaning of the term truth in his con- 
ception of art. Truth is this essence of 
human experience. This is the truth which 
is “the indispensable half of poetry.’”’ The 
metaphorical expression for reality, ‘las 
puras emanaciones de la verdad,” now 
becomes more significant. If truth is 
the essence of human experience, then 
reality is the concrete or empirical 
manifestation of this essence. When 
Galdés says “no hay cosa alguna mas 
hermosa que la realidad,” he is not 
expressing the belief that everything in 
the material sphere is beautiful, but that 
the elements of the material world, 


embodying the essence of life and ex- 
perience, are beautiful. Reality is for 
Galdés the nature of man and society as 
revealed in physical appearance and human 
action. 

To suggest the truth which lies hidden 
in reality is a very difficult task and it is 
likely that Galdés’ defense of ‘vague 
forms’’® stems from the conviction that 
the universal aspects of experience some- 
times cannot be conveyed by conven- 
tional clarity.” We are given to under- 
stand that beauty frequently may only 
be achieved by suggestion and nuance." 
He cautions, however, that the work 
must never lose contact with “el orden 
material’” for this may lead to a devia- 
tion from reality, the vehicle of truth. 
What is the link between reality and 
truth in the daily material world, and 
reality and truth in art? The answer, 
beauty, illuminates the term itself and 
reveals its significance in Galddés’ con- 
ception of art. Beauty is the result of the 
selection and organization of reality, of 
the arrangement of these “pure emanations 
of truth” in such a manner that the essence 
of human experience is forcefully revealed. 

In conclusion, we may suggest that for 
Galdés truth is contained in the impure 
ore of reality and, through the refining 
process of organization and synthesis, 
emerges as the incarnation of beauty.'® 

NOTES 
' Galdés, Crénica de la Quincena (15 de enero 
de 1872 Nam. 49), ed. W. H. Shoemaker, 
Princeton University Press, 1948, 
2 Galdés, “La arcadia moderna, por D. Ven 
tura Ruiz Aguilera,’’ Las Novedades (May 9, 
1869), p. ukn. (The source material from Las 
Novedades and La Nacién was extracted from 
typewritten copies of the original articles and 
the pagination unfortunately was not avail 
able.) 
4 Galdés, Discursos letdos ante la Real Acade 
mia Espatiola (acceptance speech), Madrid, 
1897, p. 22. 
‘ Galdés, prologue to El abuelo, Buenos Aires 
Losada, 1945, pp. 7-8. 
* Discursos (introduction of Pereda), pp. 170 
171. 
* Ibid. (acceptance speech), pp. 24-26. 
’ Galdés, prologue to Los condenados, 3rd ed, 
Madrid, 1920, p. 16. 
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*Galdés, prologue to Alma y vida, Madrid, 
1902, p. vii 

* Los condenados, p. 11. 

‘Other source material used but not specifi- 
cally quoted: prologue to Leopoldo Alas’ La 
regenta, Madrid, 1900; “Observaciones sobre la 
novela contemporanea en Eapafia,’’ Revista de 
Espafia (July 10, 1870); “El Libro de la Patria 


por D. Ventura Ruiz Aguilera,’ Las Novedades 
(May 9, 1869); Misericordia (Paria and New 
York, 1913); and “Carlos Dickens,”’ La Na- 
cién (March 9, 1868). I express here my grati- 
tude to Professor Walter T. Pattison, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, for making available to 
me pertinent materials from his private 
library. 
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In languages derived from the Latin, 
words which have several meanings may, 
in the course of the centuries, lose one of 
them in one language and retain it in 
another; and obsolete words may be 
revived as the occasion arises. The young 
Latin-American who translates literally, 
“I faint to study,” does not mean that 
he is about to swoon. If desmayarse is ‘to 
faint,” it is also akin to the English verb 
“dismay,” to deprive of courage or spirit. 
Its devious wanderings from the Latin, 
Old French, and Old High German need 
not concern us here. 

In a discussion on the Spanish word 
reporte, a correspondent of the Mexican 
daily paper Excelsior says: “En cuanto a 
la palabra reporte, como anticuada, 
significa cuento, chisme, y reporte en 
masculino equivale a reportacién, que 
quiere decir sosiego, serenidad, modera- 
cién. De lo que resulta la confusién de la 
palabra reportar con informar.”’ This is 
answered in the column Perlas Japonesas: 
“Tiene en nuestra lengua reporte, como 
primera acepcién, la de Noricta y asi 
puede usarse, poco importe que dicho 
significado fuese hace algin tiempo 
tenido como areaico: el  periodismo 
hispanoparlante, por influencia del inglés, 
lo resucita.”” “Reporter” has been ac- 
cepted as reportero in Spanish; hence also 
reportaje. 

The Spanish phrases quoted throughout 
this paper are taken, unless otherwise 
indicated, from Excelsior, January through 
December 1953. Only a few of them are 
Americanisms, strictly speaking; for 
example: 

Diversas organizaciones auspician tal 
programa colectivo (English auspicate: 
inaugurate (sponsor, promote). 

El coronel llevaba una carpeta bajo el 
brazo (brief-case). 
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kl profesor quiere radicar temporal- 
mente en nuestro pais, para lo cual 
solicita una constancia de su solvencia 
moral (record; written evidence). 

I find no authority for such expres- 
sions as la enorme actriz, el inmenso 
jarocho |Agustin Lara], meaning ‘‘great,”’ 
but not in size; nor for decente, meaning 
“correct”’ as applied to language: “A 
cambio de ‘traje de tailleur’ resulta més 
decente decir ‘traje sastre;’”’ though the 
word is often used by the editor of Perlas 
Japonesas, & column largely devoted to 
problems of usage. The adjective which 
corresponds to the English word “decent” 
is decoroso: “ ... sueldos suficiente altos 
para permitir a los profesores una vida 
decorosa.”’ 

As for inconsciente, meaning “thought- 
less, conscienceless,”’ (Los inconscientes 
muchachos no pudieron ser contenidos 
por los agentes de la policia), the differ- 
ence in shades of meaning between the 
adjective consciente and the noun con- 
clencia are as fine as the difference in 
spelling. Although the only meaning for 
mconsciente given in Appleton is “un- 
conscious,”’ under the latter we find no 
sabedor, que ignora, Webster gives “having 
a sense of guilt or fault’ as one meaning of 
” One correspondent of El 
Foro de Excelsior coins a word: “Nuestra 
aun microseépica consciencia (asi eserita, 
para diferenciarla de la otra conciencia 
que ya nadie ya conoce tampoco) ... El 
crimen de la riqueza inconsciente . . 
La riqueza, para tener validez, debe ser 
un producto de la conciencia.”’ One may 


“Conscious. 


say: ‘“Perdié la conciencia de si mismo. 

Nutrir means “to nourish, feed, en- 
courage, support’; nutrido de: full of, 
abounding in,” as in “un estudio muy 
nutrido de ideas.’ But the adjective is 
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often used without the preposition: 
“nutrida inseripeién de nacimientos [Na- 
tivity seenes| de provincia; una genera- 
cién de eseritores tan nutrida como varia 
en sus temas;' Un nutrido coro cantaba 
la marcha nupeial; Invitaron a un 
nutrido grupo de parientes y amigos.” 
This apparently corresponds to “a full 
house,” though not defined as such. 
“Una incognita es el sucesor de Stalin.” 
‘This word is carried over into the English 
translation of Jemmy Button: “... the 
incognita represented by these superior 
beings who placed themselves above the 
animals.’ But the latest example given 
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by the Oxford English Dictionary in the 
sense of “unknown things or places’ is 
dated 1853; and Webster says that 
“incognite,”’” meaning “unknown quan- 
tity,” is obsolete. 

The heading of the following section 
refers to the meaning of words in English 
only, as defined and qualified by Webster 
or OED. Since the dictionaries differ, 
and Webster sometimes fails to indicate 
that a word is going out of use, I have 
preferred the authority of the older work. 
The Spanish phrases are in current use. 
They are not necessarily Mexicanisms, 
nor are they journalese. 


OBSOLETE, RARE, ARCHAIC 


kl material temAtico acusa una clara influencia de melodi{as 


acuses: shows. (Now Rare). 


populares. Ion su primer faena, el madrilefio dejé ver el sitio y la 


solidez que acusa ahora. 


México tiene una acusada personalidad catélica en todo el 


mundo 


embajador ascendido a Ministro de Asuntos Extran- 


jeros. 


1 dia que recibié su ascenso, pidié permiso para salir de su 


cuartel 
apartarse de la miseria. . . 


‘Me congratula poder decir que el actual gobierno de México 


Ex-President Miguel Aleméa. 


lata averiguacién se realizard sin contemplaciones de ninguna 
especie : 


La sefiora es muy delicada,. 


Una faldita segdn el “ukase’’ de Dior que descubre unas pier- 


nas flacuchas. . . 


Fué descubierto en el parque La Libertad un busto del padre 


Hidalgo 
“\Andale, Lola, no te dilates 
Con la canasta de los cacahuates!'"* 
Se habian disgustado los dos esposos. 


evasion de presos de la cércel. . 


Los moradores del pueblo expertmentaron graves inunda- 


ciones en sus hogares. 


El marino abordé un avin a fin de reunirse con sus fami- 


hares. 


centros de vicio que destruyen la economia familiar 


Este interrogatorio, en aparencia fastidioso, no lo es desde el 


punto de vista juridico. 


. de acuerdo con la finalidad de los clubes a que pertene- 


cen 


acknowledged. (Now Rare). 


ascended: raised 
exalted (Obs. ). 
ascension: promotion. 


in honor, 


apart (v.t.): put or set aside; 
remove (Obs.)*. 

congratulate: feel or express 
sympathetic satisfaction at 
(Obs.). 

contemplation: regard, con- 
sideration (Obs.).  Con- 
templar: be lenient or 
complaisant with. 

delicate: fastidious in; the 
choice of friends (Obs.). 

discovers: reveals (Obs.). 


discovered: unveiled. 


dilate: delay (Obs.). 
dilatory: slow). 

disgusted: quarreled 
Rare). 

evasion: means or way of 
escape (Now Rare). 

experimented: experienced 
(Obs.). 

familiars (noun): members of 
u family or household 
(Obs.). 

familiar (adj.): of or pertain - 
ing to a family; domestic 
(Arch.). 

fastidious: wearisome, dis- 
tasteful (Obs.). 

finality: end in view, guiding 
object (Obs.) 


(Cf. 


(Now 
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Los agentes secretos son contratados en sus ‘‘dias francos’’ 
por las empresas de los cines. Sus respuestas dejaron la 
via franca « los diplomd&ticos. 

Se desprendié una piedra de la inconsistente cipula del 
templo. 


.. . la necesidad de preservar al nifio de los espectdéculos in- 
convenientes 


Para mi curacién ocupé mi doctor particular. 
... gracias a la oportunidad del setor Presidente. . . 


El citado organismo |la Comision Calificadora de Publica- 
ciones y Revistas Llustradas]. . . 

Los muchachos no ostentan la nacionalidad mexicana. Una 
familia castellana ostenté este escudo. La calle dedicada a Cer- 
vantes ostentaria una nueva denominacién. 


E] supervisor del cementario participé que ninguna tumba es 
mas visitada que la del padre Pro. 
.. . 93 hombres salieron en su persecucidn. 


.. . privacién ilegal de libertad. . . 


. .. procuraré transformar el tipo de industria que actual- 
mente se explota. 

Tomamos providencias para remediar las condiciones de tra 
bajo. 


Puntualizan |os legisladores el porqué de la carestia. 


Con la renta que antes dilapidd4bamos. . . 

bs frecuente el “olvido”’ de los compositores . 
buirlos debidamente. ; 

Yo he de agradecer « ustedes su cooperacién para saturar la 
divisién que existia. 

El viaje del doctor Milton Eisenhower no parece haber se 
renado una atmdésfera tan poco amistosa. 

Venturosamente en México el nifio se ha otorgado una suma 
considerable de asistencia, | Un venturoso afio nuevo! 

Hay vehementes pruebas de que eso fué costeado mediante las 
agencias diplomAéticas de los satélites del Soviet. 


.. de retri- 


Sometimes the Latin meaning is re- 


frank: free, disengaged. (in 
various Obs. senses). 


inconsistent (of a subatance): 
without consistency or firm 
ness (Rare, Arch.). 
inconvenient: not suitable; 
morally unbecoming; im 
proper (Obs.).* 
occupied: made use of (Obs.). 
opportunity: quality or state 
of being opportune (Now 
Rare). 
organism 
Rare). 
ostend: manifest, reveal, ex 
hibit (Areh.); boast (in the 
sense of ‘‘have on display,” 
originally something to be 
proud of, as “The city 
boasted campanile;’’ 
hence, simply, had.). 
participated: imparted in 
formation (Obs.). 
persecute: pursue (a quarry, 
an enemy;) chase, hunt 
down (Obs.). 
privation: act of depriving or 
taking away (Now Rare). 
procure: try (Obs.). 


organization (Now 


providence: used chiefly in 
phrase make provi 
dence’’ (i.e. provision) 
(Obs. exe. dialect), 

punctuate: point out, 
(Obs. or Rare). 

rent: income (Obs.). 

retribute: pay back, recom 
pense (Now Rare). 

saturate: fill to 
(Obs.). 

serene (v.t.):  tranquilize, 
make serene (Now Rare). 

fortunately (Cf. venture) 
chance, luck (Now Rare) 

vehement: strong, forcible, 
capable of producing con 
vietion (Obs.). 


note 


repletion 


tained in one of the Spanish uses: e.g. 
antiguo in the sense of “former”: ‘. .. el 
antiguo director del é6rgano oficial de la 
Sociedad.” The latest use of the word 
“antique” in this sense recorded by the 
OED is of 1664: “Some say the Zodiack 
Constellations/Haue long since changed 
their antique stations.’” 

Often the Spanish phrase in literal 


translation is perfectly intelligible, even 
though an English-speaking persn would 
express the same idea in different words. 


“Presentan estas revistas como. tipo de 
héroes personajes de reducidas 
dimensiones espirituales.”” Of the word 
“reduce” (Latin reducere, to lead back) 
OED says with refreshing frankness: ‘A 
clear arrangement of the various uses 
(many of them found only in the language 
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of the i5th-17th centuries) is rendered 
difficult by the extent to which the dif- 
ferent shades of meaning tend to pass into 
or include each other.” This might be 
said of many words beloved of Spanish- 
speaking orators. ““Dicho anexo se com- 
pone de cien habitaciones.” The use of 
“habitation” for “apartment” or “room” 
is condemned by Webster as “bookish” 
or “elevated” —a style to be avoided in 
present-day English. 

Speaking of the efforts of his little 
daughters to manage the household 
during his wife’s absence, one man said 
to me: “La ayuda es también detri- 
mental.”” The Anglo-Saxon, with his 
preference for short, blunt words, would 
probably say “They are more bother than 
they are worth.” 

A headline in Excelsior reads: “17 
muertos en una aglomeracién en Tokio’; 
and in the English section one finds that 
“City authorities have taken extra- 
ordinary precautions to avoid agglomer- 
ations.”” One goes to the Basilica of 


Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe on Dec. 


12th, but one does not linger to watch 
the Indians dancing in the atrium, be- 
cause la gente decente stays away from 
aglomeraciones. 

sindicatos no ertleriorizaron ningtin 
entusiasmo para cumplir la orden.” 
“Exteriorize: to give physical expression 
to” may sound strange to American ears; 
and one’s reaction to “Some persons have 
declared the style of the author [Bentham] 
to be peregrine and difficult” (1842) is at 
first one of puzzlement, then of mild 
amusement. But since a peregrino is a 
pilgrim and a stranger, and his ways are 
foreign and therefore odd, it is not un- 


Hoteles para burdécratos, construidos por la Direccién de Pen- 
. Muchos son los médicos que viven de sueldos buro- 


siones 
eralicos. 


entrevista celebrada por el director de Trd&nsito con el 


gobernador del kstado de México. 


usual to hear “La razén del divorcio es 
peregrina.”’ When Rémulo Gallegos is 
spoken of as “tan peregrino y singulari- 
simo novelista,’”? it is more or less 
equivalent to saying that he is “most 
unique [!]”’ 

Words used concretely in Spanish 
often have an abstract or a figurative 
connotation in English: 


Se aprobé ia condonacién de \as deudas 
municipales (cancellation). 

Bagazo de cafia, basica para elaborar papel 
de periddico . . . (manufacture). 

Antiguamente, gente del pueblo componia 
canciones populares. Hoy las elaboran doctores 
honoris causa. 

El afio pasado se noté una gran inhithicién 
de capital en este tipo de inversién (holding 
back/investment). 

La onocerosis a veces ocasiona la ceguera 
(limited in English to ‘‘oceasions anxiety’’ or 
“mirth’’), 

Para mi curacién ocupé mi doctor particular 
(private; as, “one’s particular grievance’’). 

Un fuerte viento provocé el derrumbe de la 
casa (caused). 

La madre no tiene ahora para su més sucinta 
vida elemental (simple). 


In some instances, the English of Great 
Britain is closer even today to the Latin 
than is American English: “Some time 
before this apparition of Wesley at 
Maggie’s lodge...’* This usage cor- 
responds to “Kaiser Willys ha retrasado 
la aparictén de su modelo sport en 
plastico,”” whereas Webster gives the 
word the specific meaning of ‘“‘preter- 
natural appearance, ghost’’ (aparecido). 
Among other words which have retained 
the broader acceptation in Spanish, 
while in English they have acquired a 
special meaning (sometimes in addition 
to the general one) are the following: 


bureaucrats, bureaucracy : 
government officials collec 
tively; hence, a system 
which has become narrow, 
rigid, and formal. 

celebrated: held (formal 
meeting). In English, em- 
phasizes outward ceremon- 
ies. (Obs. in the sense of 
celebrar un contrato). 
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Tengo motivos de honda complacencia al encontrarme en este 


lugar. 


La Sociedad Dental Norteamericana acaba de solicitar el 
envio de médicos mexicanos, para que divulguen sus experien- 


cias. 
Debe fomentarse el intereambio cultural. 


Rusia rechazé la insinuacién de los aliados en pro de una dis- 


cusién cuadripartita. 


Su voz se habia debilitado notoriamente. 


. visita del Presidente de la Repdblica a Guadalajara, 


con motivo de la protesta del gobernador. 


As it happens, all but two of the fore- 
going are used despectivamente in English, 
but not in Spanish. The English word 
“‘despect”’ (contempt) is obsolete. It is 
interesting to find, in a tale of nine- 
teenth-century peasant life in Schleswig- 
Holstein, a word now outmoded, used for 
the sake of atmosphere: ‘Jochen verlor 


La alegria no decayé un solo momento. 


Se rindiéd homenaje péstumo al gran pediatra desaparecido. 
Tesorero del D.F. aprobard las estimaciones. 


Un hébil ladrén de automdviles ha sido exhortado por los au- 


toridades. 
Soto fracturé la chapa de la celda. 
Somos indias legitimas. 


Se ha pretendido creer un acontecimiento educativo. . . 
Los trabajadores recibirdn su salario en moneda mexicana y 


no en quetzales, como eran sus pretensiones. 


El nombre primitivo de la nota DO se hallaba en muy dis- 


tinto caso, porque UT es sflaba inverso. 


Subié al carro transporte para sofocar al fuego. Los gendar- 


complacency : satisfaction, 
esp. self-satisfaction. 

divulge: make public, esp. a 
secret or other private 
matter. 

foment: instigate, as a rebel- 
lion. 

insinuation: suggestion, esp. 
with a malicious or under- 

| handed purpose. 

noticeably (notoriously : ‘now 
almost always used in ref- 
erence to evil"). 

protest: solemn declaration, 
esp. of dissent. 


dadurch wirklich etwas in ihren Augen, 
dass man so despektierlich von ihm 
sprach.’” 

Even if it seems at first glance a little 
old-fashioned in English, the special use 
of these words is not called ‘rare’ by any 
dictionary. They should probably be con- 
sidered true cognates: 


decay: languish, fade. 

disappeared: passed from 
existence, ‘passed away.”’ 

estimation: act of estimating; 
estimate, 

exhorted: warned. 


fractured: broke (the lock). 

legitimate: real, genuine. 

pretended: tried. 

pretensions: claims. 

primitive: original, not de- 
rived. 

suffocate: extinguish. 


mes tuvieron que luchar con los estudiantes para sofocar una 


manifestacion. 


Se van a ventilar muchos temas de vital importancia, 


To the lay reader, some cognates may 
seem ‘deceptive’ until he learns that 
certain terms which are purely technical 
in English may be a part of everyday 
speech in Spanish: “La morosidad de la 
justicia quedé comprobado hoy.” In 
Civil Law, “morose” may mean “charge- 


” 


able with delay, or mora,” although in 
our day the term is somewhat rebuscado. 


ventilate: (OKD 
quotes Beaconsfield (1870): 
“those frienda who were, to 
use a barbarous expression, 
ventilating the question’’). 


On the other hand, Webster says that 
‘separate from’’ in the sense of ‘“‘dis- 
vharge”’ is slang. As such, its use in ex- 
pressions like “‘peticién de separar al 
director del Instituto Politéenico’”’ may 
possibly be due to the influence of the 
American language on Mexican Spanish. 
However, it has become quite acceptable 
of late in newspaper reports of govern- 
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ment affairs: “No breakdown has been 
given for the 2,200 separations from 
federal jobs.” 


Fatos reglamentos dan origen a la constitucién de monopolios 
(aparte de que la Suprema Corte ha declarado inconstituciona- 


les tales preceptos). 
juez dictaré mafiana su determinacion. 


FE} juez le decreté la libertad por falta de méritos. 


Todas las percepciones obtenidas en el parque de Chapulte- 
pec serén aplicadas al mejoramiento del tradicional paseo capi- 


talino. 


Esa variada gama de razas (y de formas culturales) que se 


conjugaron sobre el suelo espafiol. . . 


Grave intozicacién de una sefiora, con seconal, . . 


Se luzd el pie. . . 


.. . las mAquinas quebradoras que llevan metal para bene- 


ficiarlo 


El diseo tiene un movimiento de translacién hacia adelante y 


hacia atrds. 


The vocabulary of education is con- 
fusing. There are almost as many deriva- 
tives of educere and educare in both 
languages as there are of reducere. In an 
early translation of the 23rd Psalm is 
found “Me ha educado junto a un agua de 
refeccién,’"® while the version in use 
today reads: “Junto a aguas de reposo me 
pastorearé.”’ 

“El recluso debe portarse con edu- 
cacién.” Since the recluso is not a hermit 
but a prisoner, this would be a bit 
difficult, if the meaning of “‘reclusion” is 
confined to “imprisonment, exp. soli- 
tary,” and that of “education” to 
“breeding, training in the amenities of 
life, esp. through habitual intercourse 
with those who practice them.” Edu- 
cacién is usually so understood, rather 
than in the sense of formal schooling; 
though educando may mean a pupil or a 
student. One who is well educated in the 
usual English sense is instruido or culto. 
A colegio is # private school for children, 
though the word can also have the English 
meaning. Public schools, as understood in 


The following are additional examples 
of legal and scientific terms which have, 
as it turns out, exact equivalents in 
English: 


constitution: act or process of 
constituting. / precepts: 
orders, injunctions, rules. 

determinetion: judicial deci- 
sion. 

merits: intrinsic rights and 
wrongs of a case. ‘To judge 
(a proposal, ete.) on its 
merits.” 

perception: the taking in or 
receiving, as of profits, etc. 


conjugation. Biol. fusion of 
two unicellular organisms. 

intoxication: Med. poisoning. 

luxated : dislocated. 

beneficiate: Metal. concen- 
trate or otherwise prepare 
for smelting. 

translation: Mech. motion in 
which all parts of a moving 
body have at any instant 
the same velocity and direc- 
tion of motion. Opposite of 
rotation. 


the United States, are escuelas del 
Gobierno. ke Colegio Francés is not 
necessarily a French school; it may be 
staffed by brothers or nuns belonging to 
an order which originated in France. 
El Colegio Francés de Mayorazgo seems 
to be for older boys. Alumno is a student 
(or pupil) actively enrolled; ex alumno, 
a former student. Profesores and pro- 
fesoras are teachers in primary schools as 
well as in institutions of higher learning. 
“The Faculty” is el profesorado; Facultad, 
a department (La Facultad de Medicina). 
A kindergarten is officially jardin de 
nifios or escuela de pdrvulos; but for all 
practical purposes it is a “kinder” a 
secas. 27 se abriran las matriculas de 
kinder; los dos primeros dias se destina- 
ran a la inseripcién de los alumnos 
antiguos.”” (Inseripcién: registration; an- 
tiguo again in the sense of ‘former,’ but 
the “seniors” are also called antiguos.) 
As the Diccionario de la Academia has 
it: “Antiguo: en los colegios y otras 
comunidades, el que ha salido de nuevo o 
moderno” (De moderno: recently). 


“To graduate” is recibirse. Graduarse, 
according to VelAzquez, is “acepcién muy 
usada, pero impropia.” “Ahora que se ha 
reciido, quisiera el sefior Lara dar una 
citedra en la Escuela Nacional de 
Ciegos.”” “Fué el capitan un _ piloto 
aviador recibido en la Escuela Aero- 
ndutica; pertenecia a la antigiiedad 
1942-43.” 

“Alumnos reprobados preparardn sus 
eximenes extraordinarios y a titulo de 
suficiencia en la Escuela Secundaria de 
Regulacién.” “Se dara de baja de 
cualquier curso a un estudiante que haya 
sido reprobado en tres ocasiones’’ (Re- 
probar: to flunk). 

In the following sentences, the words in 
italics have no exact equivalent in 
English, although their meanings may be 
related : 


Miembro de una acomodada familia . 
(wealthy). 

Con toda correccién nos pidié que la dejemos 
en paz (proper demeanor). 

Al heredor parecia que iba a declarar un 
ataque de nervios (break out; ef. declararse un 
incendio, una tempestad). 

Pide el demandante que se aplique al juez la 
Ley de Responsabilidad (plaintiff). 

Pidieron la destitucién de la directora (dis- 
missal). 

He lefido con detenimiento el comentario 
(care, thoroughness). 

“Estoy detenido”’ (arrested and in jail). 

La juventud aristocrdtica de nuestro tiempo 
gozé luciendo los abanicos de encumbradas 
damas de otra época (stately). 

El escdndoto de \os rijosos desperté a varias 
familias de las residencias cercanas (commo- 
tion). 

Traspaso local por no poder atenderlo, con 
© sin ezistencias (stock on hand). 

Esta mesa es para las personas expectables 
(illustrious. ‘‘Expectable: Erron. after Sp.”’— 
OED). Joven de expectacién: a hopeful youth. 
Hombre de expectacién: a celebrated man. 

. arco gigantesco que causa expectacién 
entre los astrénomos (excitement). 

2No has visto “El Especté4culo Mads Pe- 
quefio del Mundo? Puesi ivete a verlo! Es 
formidable! (‘terrific’). 

La nifia salié al jardin con la ilusién de ver 
al pdjaro (hope). 

Se impone que el Estado enfoque su aten- 
cién al problema de la administracién de 
justicia (It is imperative). 

Entre otros artistas, intervendré el estili- 
tante del canto flamenco, ‘‘Nifio de Caraoaca”’ 
(will take part). 
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El doctor sefiala la conveniencia de la in- 
tervencién quirdrgica (points out/desirability/ 
operation). 

Hace 20 afios ingresé Joaquin Monter Ca- 
rrillo al Correo como meritorio (apprentice). 

El cuerpo de bomberos fué dotado con una 
bomba obsequiada por el licenciado Miguel 
Aleman (presented), 

Hidalgo obtuvo una beca de oposicién en su 
Colegio de San Nicol4s (competition). 

Moisés Judrez gané en la competencia ci- 
clista (competition). 

Practicaron una 
(Bored a hole). 

No ha sido preciso cancelar los compromisos 
(necessary /engagements). 

Su preocupacién es que no tiene traje ade- 
cuado (worry). 

Severa prevencién para la China Roja. . . 
(warning). 

La decoracién del teatro ser4 neutro, para 
propiciar el ambiente escénico (harmonize 
with). 

El sargento no proporcioné la nacionalidad 
de los soldados (furnished information about), 

El campeén estuvo arriba en la puntuacién 
de principio al fin (number of points). 

Siete autos robados fueron recuperados 
(retrieved). 

Quisiera morir/De sentimiento (grief)."' 

El doetor Mario Fortuny fué secuestrado de 
su domicilio en horas de la madrugada (kid- 
napped). 

Las solicitudes se reciben hasta el 31 de 
diciembre (applications). 

La Socicdad Mexicana de Estudios Oncold- 
gicos verificard su préxima sesién el préximo 
lunes (will hold). 


horadacién en el suelo 


NOTES 
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A REAPPRAISAL OF BECQUER 


DonaLp F. FoGeLquist 
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Literary historians and scholars have 
ordinarily designated Gustavo Adolfo 
Bécquer as a post-Romantic. In the 
anthologies his works occupy a place after 
those of Espronceda, the Duque de Rivas, 
and Zorrilla. Usually the selections from 
Bécquer’s poems are meager by compari- 
son with those of his Romantie prede- 
cessors. It is easy to conclude—and this 
has quite often oceurred—that Béequer 
was 4 minor poet who appeared at the 
end of the Romantic movement; that 
he made no original contribution to 
Spanish poetry but continued, rather, a 
type of literary expression by then out- 
moded and long since abandoned by 
most of the writers who had once found 
it novel and appealing.' 

However, a discerning reader is at 
once aware of a profound difference 
between Bécquer and the Romantics 
who preceded him. This difference is 
observable to some extent in Bécquer’s 
freer use of verse forms but it is much 
more pronounced in the spiritual content 
of his poems. Béequer has captured the 
essence of emotional experience while his 
predecessors have often diluted it with a 
flow of euphonious banalities. He has 
caught the subtle vibrations of an ethereal 
music which in the Romantics has often 
been lost in declamatory reverberations. 
Bécquer, like Poe*—and in contrast to 
Espronceda, Zorrilla, de Arce— 
could not conceive of sustained poetic 
inspiration in a lengthy poem, for the 
intensity is lost in the verbiage. Béequer’s 
poems are short, intense, and sincere. A 
large part of what was written by his 
compatriots of the Romantic school was 
long, diffuse, and false." There could 
hardly be a greater cleavage. 

It does not follow, of course, that 
Bécquer owed nothing to Romanticism. 
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He shared with the Romantic writers the 
awareness of nature and the emotional 
response to it. However, he was no 
painter of landscapes and no singer of the 
grandiose or the spectacular in nature. 
The rustle of a dry leaf had a more 
poignant message for him than the roar 
of a storm wind; the pale splendor of a 
distant star gave him a surer glimpse of 
eternity than did a brilliant sunset. When 
he alludes—in his familiar prologue to 
Augusto Ferrin’s La Soledad—to “una 
poesia magnifica y sonora...que se 
engalana con todas las pompas de la 
lengua’ he is paying a certain tribute 
to Romanticism. It is evident, neverthe- 
less, that he does not regard this as the 
poetic ideal, for in his next paragraph he 
goes on to say that there is another type 
of poetry: “natural, breve, seca, que 
brota del alma como una chispa eléctrica, 
que hiere el sentimiento con una palabra 
y huye; desnuda, desembarazada dentro 
de una forma libre ...’’* This could be 
taken as an analysis of Béequer’s own 
poetry. 

Bécquer, then, retained the subjec- 
tivity of Romanticism but held that 
poetry should flow from the heart, not 
from the larynx, as was the case with 
most of the Spanish Romantics, many 
of whom were politicians and orators. 
Bécquer gave poetry a new intensity and 
subtlety, a fragile new beauty, a haunting 
new music. Only a hasty and superficial 
appraisal could condemn him to the 
undeserved anonymity of classification 
with the Spanish Romantics. In his 
penetrating study of Bécquer, Jorge 
Guillén traces the Sevillian poet’s in- 
spiration to its source; he shows that this 
is a new voice in Spanish poetry. Guillén 
states plainly that Bécquer is a precursor 
of Symbolism and of modern poetry in 
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general: “Bécquer define en general e 
intenta en su obra la poesia del amor 
inefable: algo que, en su _ principio, 
fué sentimiento se convierte en recuerdo, 
después en suefio y por tiltimo en verso, 
en palabra de sugestién. Partiendo del 
romanticismo, henos ya en la atmdésfera 
que anuncia el simbolismo. Si Béequer 
parece 4 primera vista un rezagado, ahora 
se nos revela un precursor del movimiento 
moderno.”’* 

It is regrettable but explainable that 
Bécquer’s contemporaries should not 
have appreciated his talent.’ He came 
almost a full generation after the era of 
such spiritual kin as Poe and Chopin, 
while his contemporaries and immediate 
posterity, dazzled by science, and nur- 
tured on materialistic philosophies, had 
little taste for anything so tenuous and 
spiritual as his poems and _ legends. 
Bécquer’s solitude was not only that of 
the lonely orphan and the unrequited 
lover but also that of a visionary who 
lived in a period incompatible with his 
spirit. What makes his tragedy all the 
more acute is the prematurity of his 
death.* Had he lived to be as old, say, 
as Niifiez de Arce, who died at the age of 
sixty-nine, or Zorrilla, who reached his 
seventy-sixth year, Bécquer would un- 
doubtedly have found himself revered 
for what he was: Spain’s greatest lyric 
poet of the nineteenth century. It was 
the talented young men of the great 
generation that stood on the threshold of 
the twentieth century who first’ under- 
stood Bécquer’s message. They incor- 
porated it into their moral and esthetic 
creed and left it as a part of their legacy 
to succeeding generations. Bécquer is 
still a living force in Spanish poetry. 

It is Juan Ramén Jiménez, especially, 
who has rectified the errors and neglect 
on the part of the critics and public of an 
earlier day. The two great figures who 
initiate the spiritual and esthetic ascent 
of modern Spanish poetry, says Juan 
Ramon, are Miguel de Unamuno and 
Rubén Darfo;* both of them are indebted 


to Bécquer: “Los dos hombres estra- 
ordinarios, Rubén Dario, desde sus 
comienzos, Unamuno luego, trafan una 
relacién visible y declarada con Gustavo 
Adolfo Béequer, el poeta andaluz que 
concentré més delicada e idealmente la 
lirica en tiempos del llamado, con mds o 
menos exactitud, ‘romanticismo espafiol.’ 
Esta relacién de Unamuno y Dario con 
Bécquer es fundamental, y no hay que 
olvidarla nunea, porque es clave de 
muchos esclarecimientos futuros; ya que, 
en realidad, la poesia espafola contem- 
pordnea empieza sin duda alguna en 

A more explicit statement and a more 
competent authority could not be found. 
It should be noted also that this does not, 
represent judgment given on one occasion 
and subsequently qualified or revised. 
It is valid today as it was fifteen years ago 
when written. Today, as before, Juan 
Ramén never comments on Modernism 
without alluding to Bécquer as one of its 
principal sources. The same recognition 
is given to Béequer by other Spanish 
poet-crities of the modern period: Pedro 
Salinas, Jorge Guillén (quoted above), 
Damaso Alonso, Enrique Diez-Canedo. 
Daémaso Alonso makes reference to the 
spiritual affinity between Béequer and 
Juan Ramdén and between Béequer and 
Antonio Machado. Then he shows that 
there are echoes of Béequer’s exquisite 
music in the poetry of all the contem- 
porary Spanish poets who followed 
Machado and Juan Ramén. 

“Cuando se quiera explicar el 
mejor Alberti—y aun una parte de 
Lorea— no pasard por nuestra imagina- 
cién, detris de la idea de la poesia 
popular—y mezclada con otros elementos 
—la sombra de la poesia de Béequer? Y 
la voz serA remansada y dulcemente 
dolorida—Manuel Altologuirre—o nos- 
tAlgicamente blanca y  finfsima-—Luis 
Cernuda—o se encrespari hasta el 
torbellino, como la del pentiltimo Alberti, 
y mas atin, la de Aleixandre. La sombra 
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de Bécquer, m4s cerca, lejos, estar 
siempre al fondo,’ 

In an article entitled “Bécquer and 
the Charles F. Fraker 
points out correspondences between 
Bécquer and some of the best known 
poets of Latin America. He finds themes 
in Silva,” Gutiérrez-Ndjera, and Nervo 
that are reminiscent of Bécquer. There 
can be no doubt that these and many 
others'* (Darfo has already been men- 
tioned) drew from Bécquer, and that 
not only themes were suggested but, 
more important, that they shared with 
Bécquer the exalted yearning, “the 
desire of the moth for the star,” to which 
he had given expression before them. 

What becomes more and more evident 
as one follows Béequer’s luminous trajec- 
tory through Hispanic poetry is that 
Modernism has profound Spanish sources, 
a fact which has often been obscured by 
the insistent repetition that Modernism 
resulted from the confluence of the three 
French literary currents: Romanticism, 
Parnassianism, and Symbolism. There is 
some truth in this old refrain but it has 
the weakness of all generalizations. 
Federico de Onis considers Modernism 
to be a liberating movement, which 
instead of leading Spanish poets to 
French sources of inspiration, freed them 
from a French literary domination which 
had prevailed throughout the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries.'* 

It is pertinent to note that Béequer 
died twenty-six years before Verlaine 
and also that the elevated spirit and 
intensity—“‘acento,” Juan Ramén calls 
it—which Béequer brought to modern 
Spanish poetry had once been a part of 
Spanish poetic tradition but it had been 
lost in the barrenness of Spain’s eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. Earlier 
poets in whom Juan Ramdén finds this 
genial quality are Jorge Manrique, 
Garcilaso, San Juan de ia Cruz, and 
Fray Luis de Ledén.'* These antedated 
Hugo, Leconte de Lisle, and Verlaine by 
three centuries. 


Bécquer’s name is nearly always 
linked with that of Heine,” often with 
those of Musset and Byron. That he 
knew the works of al! three of these 
poets is not to be questioned; that 
similarities between individual poems by 
Bécquer and occasional works or passages 
by Heine, Musset, and Byron do exist 
is easily demonstrable; but that this 
should be imputed to him as a lack of 
originality is to draw hasty and unfair 
conclusions. Béequer’s most profound 
and moving poems are precisely the ones 
in which it would be hardest to find any 
trace of influence of the three poets 
mentioned. And if it should be found and 
decried as a weakness, it is a sin of which 
every poet in history—except the first 
one—could be accused. This is, essen- 
tially, the burden of Daémaso Alonso’s 
essay “Originalidad de Bécquer.”’ He 
finds Byron’s and Musset’s influence 
to be neither profound nor sustained; 
that of Heine he calls “una influencia 
general difusa sobre la [poesia] de Béc- 
quer, en la que se sefialan algunos casos 
de imitacién concreta.”™ Alonso has 
based his conclusions on carefully-made _ 
comparisons between Bécquer’s poems 
and the German text of those poems of 
Heine which could be considered as 
sources. These conclusions are fair, 
logical, supported by concrete evidence. 
They may well be considered the coup de 
grace ending for all time the validity of 
the thesis that Bécquer’s poems are 
largely an imitation of Heine. 

The Spanish Modernists and post- 
Modernists, men of universal culture, 
were certainly familiar with Heine, 
Byron, and Musset. They had no need of 
an intermediary to bring them the mes- 
sage of these poets. The treasure they 
discovered in Béequer’s verse was a 
mystic exaltation, a divinely-illumined 
“interiorita” that they had not found in 
any of the three foreign poets named, and 
which is rare indeed in any poetry. The 
Italian critic, Ugo Gallo, notes that only 
one Spanish poet before Bécquer pos- 
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sessed this elevated quality: San Juan 
de la Cruz, and that after Bécquer there 
is only one so endowed: Juan Ramén 
Jiménez."* 

Bécquer’s sensitivity and shyness, his 
unrequited love and his sorrow caused 
him to withdraw from men and to live 
intensely in his inner world.*® His life 
was an anxious quest for something that 
was far removed from earthly reality. 
His spirit was attuned to pulsations from 
beyond the stars. In his poetry he sought 
to express “un suefio, un imposible” that 
could searcely be expressed in human 
language: 


Espiritu sin nombre, 
Indefinible esencia, 
Yo vivo con la vida 
Sin formas de la idea. 


Yo soy el fleco de oro 
De la lejana estrella; 
Yo soy de Ja alta luna 
La luz tibia y serena 


Yo, en fin, soy ese espfritu, 
Desconocida esencia, 

Perfume misterioso, 

De que es vaso el poeta.” (Rima v) 


Only dedication, a pure spirit, love, and 
sincerity could enable a poet to approach 
Bécquer’s ideal. All of these were attri- 
butes of his personality. The other req- 
uisite, a sensitive poetic language, he 
also possessed. He was attracted by all 
that was mysterious, distant, subtle, 
fugitive, dreamlike, elusive. His spirit 
was 4 delicate instrument that gave a 
tremulant response to sighs, faint echoes, 
memories, dreams, silvery shreds of mist, 
tenuous beams of light, the subdued 
lapping of waves, the voices of eternity: 
“eco de un suspiro,”’ “aura vagorosa,”’ 
“las olas de tul del suefio,”’ “trémulo 
fulgor,” “‘rayo fugitivo,” “hilo de luz,” 
“blanco cendal de niebla,”’ “bruma de 
plata,” “‘sombra vana,” ‘“‘voz apagada 
que canta,” “miisica lejana.” And with 
all its subtle emotional nuances Bécquer’s 
verse often strikes a euphony that fore- 
shadows Darfo’s virtuosity in the music 


of poetry: Rumor sonoro/De arpa de 
oro,/ Beso del aura, onda de luz.” (Rima 
xv) 

Oreste Macrf summarizes aptly and 
poetically the elements with which 
Bécquer wrought his transformation in 
Spanish poetry, a transformation which 
was, in Maerf’s opinion, more rapid and 
intense than the corresponding one in 
French poetry: from Hugo to Nerval to 
Baudelaire-V erlaine-Mallarmé: “Con Bée- 
quer spontaneamente emerge la musica 
del verbo, l’essenza l’oro la luce 
dell’angelo.”™ 

With Béequer form was always sub- 
ordinated to content. This explains his 
preference for assonance over rhyme and 
his departure from rigid verse patterns. 
Along with conventional hendécasyllabic 
and octosyllabic verse he used lines of 
five, six, seven, ten, twelve syllables. 
However, what he may have contributed 
toward the liberation of form was inciden- 
tal, it was the spirit of the poem that 
mattered more to him. His poetry is 
melancholy but not morbid, delicate but 
not effete. He showed that in art grace 
and strength can be combined. His 
singular contribution to the literary art 
of his country was, as Ugo Gallo puts it, 
to “insegnare agli spagnoli cid che solo 
loro mancava, il parlar dolce senza esser 
deboli o vacui.’™ 


NOTES 


' Benjamin Jarnés considers Béequer as the 
best poet of Spanish Romanticism but qualifies 
his statement in the following manner: “es un 
romanticismo sin fechas. Hablo del romanti- 
cismo considerado como actitud humana ante 
el mundo.” Doble agonia de Bécquer (Madrid, 
1936), p. 11. 

*“T hold that a long poem does not exist...” 
“T need searcely observe that a poem deserves 
its title only inasmuch as it excites by elevat- 
ing the soul... That degree of excitement 
which would entitle a poem to be so called at 
all, cannot be sustained throughout a composi - 
tion of any great length...’ Poe, The Poetic 
Principle, in The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 
ed. R. Brimley Johnson (London, 1927), p. 167. 
4 It would be hard to find a more appropriate 
commentary on the superficial aspect of Ro- 
manticism than Zorilla’s frank and somewhat 
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cynical appraisal of his own verse: ‘‘He apren- 
dido desde muy joven una cosa dificil de poner 
en practica: el arte de hablar mucho sin decir 
nada, que es en lo que consiste generalmente 
mi poesia liriea.'’ Quoted by Guillermo Diaz- 
Plaja, La poesta lirica espafiola, 2nd ed. (Barce- 
lona, 1948), p. 3:23 
*Quoted by Démaso Alonso, ‘“Originalidad 
de Béequer,"’ Ensayos sobre poesta eapatiola 
(Madrid, 1944), p. 271. 
* Alonso, loc. cit. 
* Jorge Guillén, La poética de Bécquer (New 
York, 1943), p. 18. 
‘Valera, ordinarily a charitable critic, is 
quoted by Diaz-Plaja as giving the following 
estimate of Béequer’s poetry: “ayuntamiento 
monstruoso de los lieder alemanes con las 
seguidillas y coplas de fandango andaluz’’. 
Diaz-Plaja, op. cit., footnote 1, p. 332. 
Angel del Rio makes the following observa- 
tion concerning, the obtuseness of the critics 
of Bécquer’s day: “La mayoria de los eriticos 
de su época, que crefan superiores las pero- 
grulladas en verso de Campoamor o las diserta- 
cines retéricas de Ndfiez de Arce, sin negar 
a Béequer su Valor, hablaron en tono un poco 
condescendiente de au ‘suspirillos germanicos’.’’ 
Historia de la literatura eapatiola (New York, 
1948) 11, 101. 
* Bécquer died in 1870 at the age of 34. 
* During his residence in Chile (1886-88) Dario 
competed for a prize in poetry, and although 
successful in the epic field, he received no 
award for the Rimas he submitted in the part 
of the contest devoted to imitations of Bécquer. 
Alfred Coester decries the taste of the judges 
who passed over those “exquisite poems’’ in 
his An Anthology of the Modernista Movement 
in Spanish America (Boston, 1924), pp. 245-246. 
Juan Ramdén Jiménez, “Crisis del espfritu 
en la poesia espafiola contempordnea,”’ No- 
sotros (Buenos Aires, Marzo-Abril, 1940), p. 
165. 
" Alonso, pp. 276-277. 
" Hispanic Review (Jan. 1935), 111, i, 36-44. 
con Bécquer llegamos al instrumento 
literario romdntico propio de Silva. Béequer 
y Silva iguales en ese instrumento de forma. . . 
Pues no podemos, en verdad, separar a Silva 
de Bécquer y no sélo por la influencia que deja 


en nuestro poeta el pélido sevillano de las 
Rimas sino porque ambas presentan la misma 
actitud ante el lenguage del Romanticismo,”’ 
Daniel Arango, ‘José Asuncién Silva y el 
Modernismo,”’ Revista de las Indias (Junio, 
1946), p. 374. 

“Bécquer simplificé su verso desnuddndolo 
de los ornamentos en boga; su conmovedora 
cancién tenia la pureza de un cuerpo desnudo; 
era ‘la cancién que los poetas dotados aleanzan 
al hz’ Aunque desconcerté a los lectores que 
crefan que la poesia sin adornos era apoética, 
muchos de los j6venes siguieron su ejemplo, y 
més en la América espafiola que en la misma 
Espafia.” Pedro Henrfquez Urefia, Las 
corrientes literarias en la América Hispdnica, 
(México, 1949), p. 146. 

Federico de Onis, ‘‘Introduccién,”’ Antologta 
de la poesia espafiola e hispanoamericana 
(Madrid, 1934), pp. xiv-xv. 

Jiménez, p. 166. 

'’ Valbuena Prat notes that Heine’s influence 
on Bécquer is now universally recognized, but 
it is doubtful whether other contemporary 
Spanish critics would concur in calling Béequer 
“‘disefpulo de Heine.’ Cf. his Historia de la 
literatura espafiola (Barcelona, 1950), 111, 269. 
Alonso, p. 285. 

'* Ugo Gallo, Storia della letteratura spagnola 
(Milano, 1952), p. 566. 

A moving portrayal of Béequer is given in 
the following passages quoted by Diaz-Plaja 
(p. 337): “Era un hombre negro, apunta Euse- 
bio Blasco. Moreno hasta la exageracién, som- 
brio hasta la groserfa, sofiando despierto, 
viviendo modestisimamente...’’ Su amigo 
Julio Nombela lo retrata asi: Siempre fué 
serio. No rechazaba la broma pero la esquivaba. 
Nunca le vi refr; sonrefr siempre, hasta cuando 
sufria. Tampoco le vi llorar: lloraba hacia den- 
tro. Era paciente, sufrido, resignado, amante, 
bondadoso. Sabfa compadecer, perdonar, 
admirar lo bueno y ocultar a si mismo lo misero 
y lo malo.” 

™ Bécquer, Las Rimas y otras pocstas, ed. 
Agustin Usclasans (Barcelona, 1949), pp. 37-40. 
Tbid., p. 51. 

% Oreste Macri, Poesta spagnola del novecento 
(Guanda, 1952), p. xiv. 

* Gallo, p. 561. 


LA MUJER Y LA FRUSTRACION EN LAS COMEDIAS DE 
GARCIA LORCA 


Josern W. ZDENEK 
Grayslake, Illinois 


La mujer que figura en las comedias de 
Garcia Lorea es una mujer compleja con 
las siguientes caracteristicas: (1) siempre 
es tragica, (2) sufre frustrada de amor o 
de la infecundidad, (3) incorpora el 


pundonor calderoniano, y (4) es sim-~ 


bélica—representa una sola pasién. 

En Mariana Pineda vemos a una 
viuda con dos hijos, un tipo de Betsy 
Ross de la primera parte del siglo XIX. 
Natural de Granada, cosiéd la bandera 
para los conspiradores republicanos 
quienes trataron de destronar la monar- 
quia de Fernando VII. Prendida, la 
hallaron culpable de traicién y la ahor- 
caron. Muy honesta y muy calderoniana 
habia rechazado las avanzas de Pedrosa, 
el jefe de los realistas, un poco antes de 
su muerte, pero una satisfaccién de amor 
puro se le ha negado. Esté enamorada 
de Pedro, un hombre perseguido por los 
realistas, pero su amor no es correspon- 
dido. Hay una tendencia oculta y trigica 
persiguiendo a la heroina tan implaca- 
blemente como el tiempo mismo. Mariana 
misma nos da una intimacién de su 
tragedia en sus palabras: 


Si toda la tarde fuera 

como un gran pdjaro, jcudntas 
duras flechas lanzaria 

para cerrarle las alas! 

Hora redonda y oseura 

que me pesa en las pestafias. 
Dolor de viejo lucero 
detenido en mi garganta. 

Ya debieran las estrellas 
asomarse 4 mi ventana 

y abrirse, lentos, los pasos 
por la calle solitaria. 

;Con qué trabajo tan grande 
deja la luz a Granada! 

Se enreda entre los cipreses 
o ge esconde bajo el agua.' 


Garcia Lorca hace de Mariana Pineda el 
simbolo de la libertad. Cuando ella sabe 
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que Pedro no la ama, grita al punto de 
morir: 


{Yo soy la Libertad porque el amor lo quiso! 
jPedro! La Libertad, por la cual me dejaste. 
iYo soy la Libertad, herida por los hombres! 
j;Amor, amor, amor y eternas soledades! (p. 254) 


KE] tema central de Yerma es la esterili- 
dad marital causada por el marido y no 
por la mujer. Esta infecundidad de un 
marido que cultiva sus plantas pero 
quien no puede dar hijos a su esposa 
empuja a Yerma al extremo de la frustra- 
cién, y ella termina por matar a su marido, 
EF] autor mismo nos dice: “Yo he querido 
hacer, a través de la linea nuestra de 
lo infecundo, el poema vivo de la infecun- 
didad.’* Con vehemencia Yerma canta 
su frustracién: 


jAy, qué prado de pena! 

jAy, qué puerta cerrada a la hermosura!, 
que pido un hijo que sufrir, y el aire 

me ofrece dalias de dormida luna. 

Estos dos manantiales que yo tengo 

de leche tibia son en la espesura 

de mi carne dos pulsos de caballo 

que hacen latir la rama de mi angustia. 


jAy, qué dolor de sangre prisionera 
me est4 clavando avispas en la nuca! 
Pero t4 has de venir, amor, mi nifio, 
porque el agua da sal, la tierra fruta, 
y nuestro vientre guarda tiernos hijos, 
como la nube lleva dulce lluvia. 


Que estoy ofendida y rebajada hasta lo dltimo, 
viendo que los trigos apuntan, que las fuentes 
no cesan de dar agua y que paren las ovejas 
cientos de corderos, y las perras, y que parece 
que todo el campo puesto de pie me ensefia sus 
crfias tiernas, adormiladas, mientras yo siento 
dos golpes de martillo aquf, en lugar de la boca 
de mi nifio.* 


E1 eédigo de pundonor existe en Yerma 
como existia en Mariana. Cuando Juan, 
su marido, le pregunta por qué estuvo 
afuera cuando las calles estuvieron 
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llenas de machos, ella afirma su honesti- 
dad con vehemencia. Con pundonor 


rechaza la oferta de la vieja pagana 
quien ofrece a su hijo como amante 
extra-marital para Yerma y padre para 
sus hijos. Al fin cuando sabe que es su 
marido quien es estéril, le mata, com- 
pletamente resignada a una vida sola 
seco para siempre’’ 


“con el 
(p. 110). 

Dofia Rosita la Soltera es \a historia 
de una mujer quien espera el regreso de 
su querido. Finalmente se casa con él por 
poderes pero nunca le ve otra vez después 
de su promesa de casamiento. Ella 
simboliza la desolacién; es una mujer que 
lentamente se consuma en esperanza. Las 
flores de su tio representan su alma 
llevada por el tiempo hacia su frustracién 
y muerte. FE) ha cultivado una rosa 
mutabile que crece, florece y se deshoja 
como Rosita misma. 


cuerpo 


Cuando se abre en la mafiana 
roj& como sangre esté; 

el rocfo no la toca 

porque se teme quemar. 
Abierta en el mediodia 

es dura como el coral, 

el sol se asoma a los vidrios 
para verla relumbrar. 
Cuando en las ramas empiezan 
los pdjaros a cantar 

y se desmaya la tarde 

en las violetas del mar, 

se pone blanca, con blanco 
de una mejilla de sal; 

y cuando toca la noche 
blando cuerno de metal 

y las estrellas avanzan 
mientras los aires se van, 

en la raya de lo oscuro 

se comienza « deshojar.* 


Kn Bodas de Sangre hallamos a una 
mujer fuerte quien habia encontrado 
placer viviendo con su marido. Es una 
mujer dominada por el temor de que su 
progenie tenga fin. Pero cuando la novia 
de su hijo se huye con el hombre que 
la habia galanteado antes, esta madre, 
sabiendo que su hijo moriré, le envia en 
busco de los dos, Es m4s importante que 
muera la semilla de su enemigo. Ella cree 
que la fecundidad es el fin del casamiento. 


Habla a su hijo: “... Tu abuelo dejé un 
hijo en cada esquina. Eso me gusta. 
Los hombres, hombres; el trigo, trigo.’’* 

Cuando la madre se encuentra con la 
novia en el bosque le golpea, pero una 
vecina trata de separarlas. La novia, con 
mucho pundonor, grita: ‘i Déjala! Que 
quiero que sepa que yo soy limpia, que 
estaré loca, pero me pueden enterrar 
sin que ningtin hombre se haya mirado 
en la blancura de mis pechos” (p. 134). 
Ella era una mujer abrasada por el amor 


también, un amor que esperaba dema- 
siado: 


Yo era una mujer quemada, llena de llagas por 
dentro y por fuera, y tu hijo era un poquito de 
agua de la que esperaba hijos, tierra, salud; 
pero el otro era un rio oscuro, lleno de ramas, 
que acercaba a m{ el rumor de sus juncos y su 
cantar entre dientes. Y yo corria con tu hijo 
que era como un nifiito de agua fria y el otro 
me mandaba cientos de pAéjaros que me impe- 
dian el andar y que dejaban escarcha sobre mis 
heridas de pobre mujer marchita, de muchacha 
acariciada por el fuego. Yo no querria j6yelo 
bien!, yo no querria. Tu hijo era mi fin y yo 
lo he engafiado, pero el brazo del otro me arras- 
tré como un golpe de mar, como la cabezada 
de un mulo, y me hubiera arrastrado siempre, 
aunque hubiera sido vieja y todos los hijos de 
tu hijo me hubiesen agarrado de los cabellos . . . 
Véngate de mi; jaqui estoy! Mira que mi cuello 
es blando; te costarA menos trabajo que segar 
una dalia de tu huerto ... Honrada, honrada 
como una nifia recién nacida. Y fuerte para 
demostrartelo. Enciende la lumbre. Vamos a 
meter las manos; td, por tu hijo, yo, por mi 
cuerpo. La retirarés antes (pp. 154-135) 


En La Casa de Bernarda Alba no 
tenemos a una mujer quien no ha experi- 
mentado el amor sino cinco, todas hijas 
de una madre quien prohibe la entrada 
de ninguna persona en su casa después 
que habfa muerto su marido. Aun la 
madre de Bernarda, de ochenta afios, ya 
loca, expresa la frustracién. Se escapa de . 
su cuarto gritando: ‘No quiero ver a estas 
mujeres solteras, rabiando por la boda, 
haciéndose polvo el corazén, y yo me 
quiero ir a mi pueblo. Bernarda, yo 
quiero un varén para casarme y para 
tener alegria ...;Quiero irme de aqui! 
;Bernarda! ;A casarme a la orilla de mar, 
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a la orilla del mar!’’* Bernarda domina a 
sus hijas con una mano fuerte, pero Adela, 
la menor, se enamora de Pepe. Cuando lo 
sabe Bernarda le tira un balazo a Pepe, 
y Adela, creyéndolo muerto, corre al 
granero para ahorcarse. Al entrar, Ber- 
narda exclama, muy calderoniana: “Pepe: 
ta irds corriendo vivo por lo oscuro de las 
alamedas, pero otro dia caerfs. ;Descol- 
garla! ;Mi hija ha muerto virgen! Lle- 
vadia a su cuarto y vestirla como una 
doncella....Ella, la hija menor de 
Bernarda Alba, ha muerto virgen... .” 
(p. 123). 

En todos los dramas de Garcia Lorca 
hay un elemento muy tragico. La heroina 
siempre muere © est4 para morir. En 
Dofia Rosita la Soltera muere Rosita 
como resultado de una esperanza irreali- 
zable de su amor. En Bodas de Sangre \a 
muerte espera a los novios y al amante. 
En Yerma la mujer que no puede dar 
vida, da la muerte. En La Casa de Ber- 
narda Alba Adela muere tan enamorada 
sin haber experimentado la verdadera 
pasién. En Mariana Pineda Mariana va 
asu muerte dando la libertad a su querido. 
S{ que los colores est4n sombrfos. 

Como algunos de los personajes de 
Unamuno que representan una sola 
pasién, asi son las mujeres de Garcia 
Lorea incorporaciones de una sola pasién. 
Mariana representa la libertad, Rosita 
la desolacién, Adela la virginidad, Ber- 
narda el dominio, Yerma y la madre en 
las Bodas \a maternidad, y la novia la 
indecisiOn. 

éY cual es la razén de ser de la manera 
en que Garcia Lorca trata a sus heroinas? 
Honig dice: 


The Spain which let its blood for Christ secretly 
admired the Virgin more. The Virgin prevail- 
ing over all early Spanish church art was the 


symbol of earthly fecundity as well as the 
mother of divine mercy. The Spaniard often 
seems to mistrust his male saints for not suffer- 
ing enough or convincingly. Spanish women 
saints, however, were always known to suffer 
magnificent and terrible martyrdom... . the 
malcasada, the unhappily married woman, has 
been a recurrent theme in all Spanish ballad 
literature. When she appeared in Lorca's 
drama, she was recognized immediately as the 
valiant but doomed inheritor of an already 
tragic role.’ 


Pero John A. Crow cree que existen 
algunas razones personales. Pregunta si 
existia una causa sexual en Garcia 
Lorca. él la tragedia del sexo femi- 
nino empapado en el estéril y anticuado 
Acido protector hecho por el hombre que 
es nuestro cédigo moral? Dice que la 
fecundidad del villano es muy conocido 
y que Espafia se compone primariamente 
de una gente villana. :Puede ser que 
Garcia Lorea creyera que Espafia era o 
sera un pafs estéril entre muchos fe- 
cundos? Acaso conocié a alguna mujer en 
Granada, por medio de la cual podia ver 
el destino de una mujer soltera o de una 


casada e infecunda en Espafia. Puesto 
que Garcia Lorca no vivid bastante 
tiempo para expresar sus ideas en formas 
mas explicitas, él ha dejado esta enigma 
a sus lectores. 


NOTAS 


' Lorea, Mariana Pineda. Buenos Aires: Lo- 
sada, 1938, pp. 148-149. 

*John A. Crow, Federico Gareta Lorca. Los 
Angeles: University of California, 1945, p. 73. 
* Lorca, Yerma,. Buenos Aires: Losada, 1943, 
pp. 66-09. 

* Lorea, Dofia Rosita la Soltera, Buenos Aires: 
Losada, 1938, p. 41. 

* Lorca, Bodas de Sangre. Buenos Aires: Lo- 
sada, 1946, p. 28. 

* Lorca, La Casa de Bernarda Alba. Buenos 
Aires: Losada, 1946, p. 178. 

7 Edwin Honig, Garcia Lorca. Norfolk, Conn. : 
New Directions, 1944, pp. 152, 200. 
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THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY: METHODS AND MATERIALS 


Henry W. Hoce 


Indiana University 


A considerable body of discussion on the 
use of the language laboratory in the language- 
learning situation has been presented in the 
language journals, and many full-fledged lab- 
oratories have been installed, involving very 
considerable expenditures of time and money.' 
In addition to these well-equipped and costly 
laboratories, located for the most part at large 
universities, there is an unknown but large 
number of small installations, consisting per- 
haps of a listening booth or two equipped with 
record players; or the “laboratory” equipment 
may be represented by a single tape recorder? 

The ideal language laboratory, of course, 
does not exist; an infinite number of combina- 
tions of electronic components is possible, so 
that each laboratory is in a sense unique, Out 


Laboratory Floor Plan 
(4" = 1’) 
1. Storage cabinets: base 16” deep, 24” high; 


superimposed cabinets 10” deep, 60" high. 
2. Control consoles and desk. 


of the many installations now in operation, 
however, has emerged the general outline of 
the typical language laboratory, insofar as the 
physical features are concerned. 

The new language laboratory at Indiana Uni- 
versity, since it was planned and built after a 
careful study and inspection of several labo- 
ratories, is probably « typical installation in 
point of size and flexibility of operation, 
representing as it does an amalgamation of the 
desirable features of several similar installa- 
tions. Moreover, a pilot laboratory (six student 
booths with tape recorders with an intercon- 
nected amplifying system and turntables) was 
in operation for several years before the 
recently completed new laboratory was 
planned and built. Much was learned from the 
operation of the pilot laboratory: its good 
points were incorporated into the new labora- 
tory plans, and several undesirable features 
were eliminated from those plans. The new 
laboratory is housed in a room measuring 35 
feet in depth by 29 feet in width. The room is 
acoustically treated (walls and ceiling; rubber 
tile floor), and well-illuminated (three full- 
length banks of fluorescent lights). The room 
contains thirty student booths, measuring 37 
inches wide, 37 inches deep, with side walls 68 
inches high and fully treated with acoustic tile 
on the inner surfaces. Each booth is fitted with 
a sliding front panel which may be raised to 
isolate the booth, or lowered to permit visual 
access to the front of the room. Eight booths 
are placed in line across the back of the room, 
with the remaining 22 arranged in two diago- 
nal rows oriented toward the front center of 
the room. Two control consoles house two 
Magnecord recorders and two transcription 
turntables. A desk, placed between the con- 
soles, provides drawer space as well as mount- 
ing for the short-wave receiver. 

The output from any of the five sources 
described may be selected for transmission to 
any booth or combination of booths by means 
of five-position switches mounted on a master 
control panel and numbered to correspond to 


the booths. Any source may also be monitored 
by earphones from the control console or re- 
produced by loudspeaker. 

The lx boratory has recently been completed 
by the installation of individual recorders in 
each of the thirty booths. The student may 
audit material from any of the several sources 
and record on tape at his booth this master 
material, as well as his own repetition (of 
spaced dialogue material, for example). The 
resulting student tape may then be played 
back at the booth without further intervention 
of the master recorder. As a result of a happy 
combination of acoustical treatment of the 
booths and response-pattern of the student 
position microphones, very little adjacent- 
booth interference is to be observed; each 
booth, in effect, operates as an independent 
audit-record-playback unit. 

The installation at Indiana University was 
designed to serve some 800 first-year students 
of the French, Spanish, German, Slavic and 
Linguistic departments. The foreign language 
departments are anxious to extend laboratory 
privileges to the intermediate and advanced 
sections, and indications are that the mini- 
mum expansion of facilities required to pro- 
duce this extended coverage will more than 
double the capacity of the present laboratory.‘ 

A word on the administration of the Indiana 
language laboratory may be of some interest. 
The facilities are scheduled to the several 
departments concerned, equipment and sup- 
plies are requisitioned, and the staff of assist- 
ants is supervised by a Language Laboratory 
Committee, composed of a representative 
from each participating department. The 
author of this article is presently serving as the 
chairman of this committee. The laboratory 
itself operates on a budget separate from that 
of any language department. Committee 
operation of the laboratory, we feel, is an 
efficient system in any situation calling for 
joint use of the facilities. 

It will be observed that a large and well- 
equipped language laboratory ia a complicated 
and costly installation, available only under 
exceptional circumstances to the small college 
or high school. The application of the princi- 
ples of the laboratory method, however, does 
not require the expensive array of equipment 
described above. A much smaller group of 
students might be served with equal efficiency 
by a single recorder and multiple headset in- 
stallation. The minimum requirement for a 
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language laboratory, of course, is a record- 
player, to allow classroom use of the records 
now available with many language texts. Since 
most of the record sets provide nothing more 
than a reproduction of the reading selections 
from the text, they do not lend themselves to 
full integration into the day by day classroom 
routine. The record, to be sure, will read to the 
class for the teacher; and it is of course a valu- 
able exercise for the student to hear conversa- 
tional passages recorded in several native 
voices. For the preparation of ad hoc mate- 
rials, however, a recorder, preferably a tape 
recorder, is needed. The ease with which tape 
recordings can be made and erased is a feature 
lacking in the dise-recorders. The standard 
tape recorder provides sufficient output to 
operate several sets of headphones simulta- 
neously, and the installation is not beyond the 
capabilities of a skilled local radio repair tech- 
nician. As a suggestion, the headphone jacks 
could be arranged in a strip around the edges 
of an ordinary table, with a provision for 
plugging the recorder output into this system. 
This would leave the recorder free for other 
duties when not required for the language 
class.® 

We have now described the chief features of 
a large laboratory designed to serve hundreds 
of language students, and we have listed the 
equipment required for a “minimum” labora- 
tory, adequate for the needs of smaller groups 
of students. But what of the materials to be 
used in either of these laboratories? Sets of 
records accompanying a text, we have indi- 
cated, do not provide the flexibility desirable 
in classroom use. Seldom do we find more than 
a rendition of the reading selections of the 
text, and these selections are not phrased in 
such & manner as to permit student repetition; 
and of course the student’s imitation of the 
original cannot be recorded so that he may 
hear the original and his repetition in play- 
back. This is not to say that the language 
record can serve no useful purpose in the class- 
room; it is rather an indication that the 
services of electronics are far from exhausted 
by the use of records alone. 

Let us list some of the materials we may 
prepare with the tape recorder for use in the 
language class. 

a) We may record the reading selections of 
the typical elementary lesson, adjusting our 
speed of delivery and phrasing to match the 
level of achievement of our class (or of a single 
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“problem” student). We may read, then, in 
phrases (“breath groups” is a more accurate 
term), leaving sufficient empty tape space for 
student repetition. This repetition we may 
record or not, as dictated by the operational 
flexibility or our equipment. This exercise, 
once recorded, is available to the students for 
a dozen (or a hundred) repetitions; as many as 
are needed. There is no limit to the patience 
of a recorded tape! 

b) Dictation of exercises, consisting of 
single words and /or short phrases or sentences. 
It is quite feasible to prepare a graded series of 
such exercises, increasing in difficulty with the 
development of student competence. In mul- 
tiple section courses such as the elementary 
language courses of any but the smallest 
schools, the use of taped dictation exercises 
will produce uniformity of presentation to all 
students. The advantages of presenting aural- 
oral examinations via tape are obvious, since 
uniformity of presentation is all-important in 
this testing area. 

¢) Comprehension exercises may be pre- 
pared, consisting perhaps of a series of simple 
narrative paragraphs to which the student is 
asked to listen until he is able to write in 
English an acceptable summary. Proper pro- 
gression in difficulty in such a series is rela- 
tively easy to achieve when the entire series 
can be written out in advance. As a suggestion, 
the reading selections of an elementary text 
not being used as the class text would provide 
an excellent series of comprehension t=pes. 

Another type of comprehension exercise is 
of considerable usefulness: we may record the 
questions of the Spanish cuestionario and give 
answers in Spanish (not necessarily the st. k 
answers provided in the reading selection); 
the student is called upon to write the English 
translation of the Spanish answers. The level 
of difficulty represented by the answers will 
be adjusted to match the students’ achieve- 
ment, and the same criterion will determine 
whether the exercise should be assigned in 
advance or performed without previous prepa- 
ration. Sufficient silent periods are left on the 
tape for the student to write out his transla- 
tion. This is not as wasteful of tape as one 
might suppose, since a 5” tape will easily 
provide enough space for fifteen words and 
five sentences for dictation as well as ten 
questions and answers for the comprehension 
exercise. 


d) Among the many other exercises possible 
are the recording of one side of a conversation, 
with the student supplying the missing 
speaker; the recording of Spanish questions 
to which the student is to supply answers in 
Spanish. This may be an assigned or im- 
promptu exercise, again depending on the 
achievement level; and an excellent test for 
outside or content reading may be given by 
recording a number of statements in Spanish 
relative to the material assigned, for which 
the student merely jots down true or false as 
he listens to the tape. 


NOTES 


'An interesting data sheet concerning the 
number and types of language laboratories 
presently in operation at the leading educa- 
tional institutions in this country has been 
prepared by the Educational Laboratories, 
Inc., 1823 Jefferson Place N. W., Washington, 
D. C. An extensive “Bibliography of Audio- 
Visual Aids and Techniques in Language 
Teaching,” by André B. de Mandach, has been 
published by the Shakespeare Tape Library, 
1818 M Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 

? Basic information about tape recorders and 
methods of employing recorders in language 
teaching is available in the recently published 
pamphlet “Setting Up Your Own Little Lan- 
guage Laboratory: A Low Cost Recipe,” by 
André B. de Mandach and Jefferson D. Bates, 
also published by the Shakespeare Tape Li- 
brary. 

* This pont deserves emphasis, since the re- 
sults are due partially to the generous size of 
the laborutory booths, considerably wider and 
higher than commercially built units, The 
width of our booths also affords the student an 
adequate writing space. This is a desirable 
feature, since many useful laboratory exercises 
require written results. 

‘The proposed new Humanities Building at 
Indiana University, tentatively scheduled for 
completion in 1957, is to provide three large 
language laboratories (capacity 30 students 
each) and two smaller laboratories (capacity 
15 students each), as well as separate recording 
rooms for the preparation of laboratory ma- 
terials. 

*T know of only one recorder manufactured 
today which provides multiple headphone 
operation in the standard production model. 
This is the Educorder, distributed by Educa- 
tional Laboratories, Inc. (see Note 1, above). 
If the advantages of purchasing a unit ready 
to operate justifies the additional expense, 
this unit is to be recommended. 
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THE PLACE OF CULTURAL MATERIAL IN THE FIRST TWO SEMESTERS OF 
COLLEGE LANGUAGE STUDY 


ALBERT BRENT 


University of Missouri 


The use of cultural material in foreign lan- 
guage teaching is certainly no startlingly new 
topic nor one on which most language teachers 
need to be sold.* My reasons for wishing to 
discuss it further are prompted by the belief 
that this subject, familiar though it is, merits 
periodic reemphasis and perhaps more 
thoughtful consideration than it often receives. 
That this isso I am particularly convinced just 
now from recent experience in my own teach- 
ing. 

There are two ways in which cultural mate- 
rial may be brought into the elementary and 
intermediate courses. The first may be called, 
for convenience, the incidental or spontaneous 
way, the second, the systematic approach. The 
incidental way, used by most teachers, intro- 
duces a limited amount of cultural matter 
now and then in answer to students’ questions 
or when something in the day’s lesson, in 
grammar or reading, suggests it. The teacher 
usually does not plan his cultural commentary 
beforehand, but makes it as the occasion 
arises. For example, a student wonders why 
the women in his Spanish text have such odd 
names as Anunciacién, Concepcién, or Sole- 
dad, or why ‘| Dios mfo!”’ is translated in the 
vocabulary as‘ Good heavens!” or‘‘Gracious!”’ 
when it so obviously says something else. The 
teacher then has an opportunity to comment 
briefly on the place of religion in the life of the 
Spanish people as contrasted with our own. 
In almost any lesson vocabulary there are at 
least one or two words or idioms that call to 
mind some picturesque etymology involving 
history or customs. If you are like me, when 
the students in a beginning Spanish class meet 
the words azticar, algodén, alcalde, or alfombra 
for the first time, you will not be able to resist 
telling them a little about the Arabs in Spain. 
Even the briefest references to any of the 
Spanish-speaking countries are likely to call 
forth some comment based on the teacher's 
reading or travel experiences. 


* Throughout this discussion I have specifi- 
cally in mind the elementary and intermediate 
college courses. 


I do not wish to minimize unduly the merits 
of this way of conveying cultural material, 
but it leaves much to be desired. The amount 
of information and interpretation that can be 
presented is restricted (1) by the kind of texts 
that most of us use (minimum grammars and 
graded readers) which frequently do not lend 
themselves well to cultural commentary; (2) 
by the factor of time, for whenever this spon- 
taneous material is injected it is usually done 
at the expense of the linguistic lesson at hand, 
and (3) by the teacher himself, who, unless he 
is especially skilled at relating and controlling 
his material, is likely to be superficial or dif- 
fuse. A second objection to the incidental way, 
and the stronger, to my way of thinking, is 
that all these miscellaneous bits of informa- 
tion, disorganized as they so often are (and 
unavoidably so), do not add up to very much 
in giving the students a lasting and intelligent 
understanding of a foreign culture. I therefore 
believe that if cultural material is to be used 
effectively in the first two semesters it should 
be interpolated in a systematic fashion. 

The pian | would advocate, and one that I 
have just recently followed with gratifying 
success in elementary Spanish, is to set aside 
one day a week for a carefully organized pres- 
entation of various cultural topics. The day 
selected was Monday, since it seems to be an 
established college practice to avoid any study 
over the week end. Some of the sixteen topics 
I chose, topies which I regarded as basic for a 
fairly comprehensive and informative intro- 
duction to the civilization of Spain, are: The 
Spanish Language, The Heritage of Spain in 
the United States, The Geography of Spain, 
The Political and Cultural Greatness of 
Spain in the 16th Century, Cervantes and 
Don Quixote, Vel4zquez, The Bullfight, Re- 
ligion in Spanish Life, The Music of Spain, 
Spain in 1953, and The Spaniards in Their 
History (a consideration of Hispanic values). 

Wherever pertinent, effective use was made 
of slides, records, and other realia. Student 
response was so gratifying to this cultural 
“program” that I intend to continue it in the 
intermediate course, using as the main theme, 
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Spain in the Americas, and developing such 
topics as Ancient Peoples of the Americas, 
The Conquistadores in Action, Life in the 
Spanish American Colonies, The Struggle for 
Independence, Some Spanish American Pa- 
triots, The Novel of the Mexican Revolution, 
A Trip to Mexico, The Art of Rivera and 
Orozco, Spanish American Music of Today, 
and Spanish Americans in Today’s World. 

A combined lecture-diseussion method of 
presenting the cultural material was used in 
which the last fifteen minutes of the hour were 
given the students to ask questions for clarifi- 
cation of the lecture, to get additional infor- 
mation, or to contribute something from their 
own experience. In general, I found that this 
was time well spent in stimulating interest 
and some original thinking. From the very 
beginning, the linguistic was combined with 
the cultural, and a part of the lecture (at the 
start, the first five minutes; later, as much as 
fifteen minutes), carefully worked out before- 
hand, given in the foreign language. 

I decided against the use of a cultural reader 
for two reasons: if students have read before- 
hand a discussion, let us say, of the music of 
Spain, what the teacher will have to say— 
necessarily on an introductory and elementary 
level—is apt to be largely repetitious, and the 
edge of interest in the topic has already been 
taken off; when assigned readings are made in 
such a book, both students and teacher tend 
to lean too heavily upon the text. Since I ex- 
pected the students to make notes during the 
hour, for later examination on the material, 
I found that they were more attentive to what 
went on in class than if they had had a text to 
fall back on. I am inclined to think, too, that 
when there is a class text, the teacher is apt to 
depend too much on the material and organiza- 
tion of the book (because it is convenient), 
instead of drawing upon 4 variety of sources of 
material and ways of presentation for his 
lecture. Some teachers may not agree; my own 
experience, however, leads me to believe that 
not using a text is the most stimulating ap- 
proach for both teacher and students at the 
introductory level. 

At this point many readers are doubtless 
thinking that, while this cultural program is 
all very fine, it is hardly feasible, since every 
semester it seems to be all one can do to cover 
the scheduled linguistic material. But most 
teachers would normally use a certain amount 
of time anyway for cultural matters. And I 


have become increasingly convinced that more 
time is spent with the intricacies of grammar 
and syntax than is really necessary at the ele- 
mentary and intermediate levels. The majority 
of beginning texts intended to be covered in 
one semester could be pruned of some of their 
grammatical material. The problems of cover- 
ing the grammar of the first course can be 
handled in one of two ways: by spreading it 
over two semesters or by relegating certain less 
essential points to the second semester, where 
it is common practice to use a review gram- 

We need to do more than teach merely the 
mechanics of the language during the first two 
semesters, even if it means revamping some- 
what the courses we have been giving in the 
past. The inclusion of some cultural material 
in these courses would strengthen the position 
of the basic language requirement of the arts 
and science curriculum in the eyes of the non- 
specialist. One hardly needs to be reminded 
that this requirement, as it pertains to the 
student who takes no more foreign language, 
is often attacked as being of questionable 
value, since a large percentage of students can 
demonstrate only a very limited command of 
the language after completing the required 
courses. Language teachers have never 
claimed, of course, that after ten, or even 
fifteen, semester hours, a student will be able 
to speak, read, and write the language fluently, 
although a great many people, both in and 
outside universities, seem to expect it. 

I am not at all of the opinion that a purely 
linguistic course, if taught expertly, cannot 
stand on its own two feet without further 
supplementation. The incidental values to be 
derived from a wholly linguistic study are 
numerous, Two significant ones that come to 
mind are (1) increased understanding and 
mpre effective use of the student’s native 
tongue—we have all had students who have 
véluntarily attested to this fact, and (2) in- 
sight into the philosophy and psychology of 
other peoples and nations which the systematic 
analysis of their language affords. Unfortu- 
nately, values such as these, judged from the 
utilitarian point of view of many persons out- 
side the language field, are not as readily 
accepted as one might wish, since they are 
often intangible and difficult to demonstrate. 
The layman, as I see it, would have a more 
sympathetic attitude toward foreign language 
study if he could be shown that, along with 
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his linguistic accomplishments, the student 
carried away an appreciative and reasonably 
comprehensive acquaintance with the culture 
of the people whose language he has studied. 

I am here less concerned with fortifying the 
position of foreign languages in the college 
curriculum than I am with our obligation to- 
ward the many students of limited linguistic 
aptitude, who take a foreign language either 
by choice or because it is a requirement for a 
degree, and for whom the ten- or fifteen-hour 
language program is a terminal academic 
experience. These students do not have and 
never will have sufficient aptitude to achieve 
the desired command of the language, regard- 
less of the time spent in study or the teaching 
methods employed. A lively and interesting 
presentation of some cultural topics would do 
much to compensate the average or inferior 
student for the time and effort he has put forth 
with only limited success. Moreover, it will do 
much to lift his morale. 

So far, I have been thinking chiefly of our 
students of average or below average ability, 
but it goes without saying that the superior 
student will profit much from the cultural 
program. It is an easy step from the work in 
class to individual projects of investigation on 
the outside, which many superior students can 
be led to undertake once the initial interest is 
awakened. 

The majority of our students want and 
expect to learn something about the people 
whose language they study—their history, 
their customs, their art and music, their psy- 
chology, their place in the world today—and 
they are genuinely disappointed when they 
discover that practically all their time must 
be devoted to the complexities of grammar and 
the routine of drill work. We often forget, or 
fail to appreciate, in what way many of them 
got their first interest in studying Spanish or 
French or German. Talk with them and you 
will learn that it rarely started from fascina- 
tion with a grammar that they found in the 
attic or in a second-hand bookstore, but from 
some living contact with the foreign people 
and their culture, either in this country or 
abroad. 


NOTES 


' A suggested outline of two of these topics is 
given here: A. The Heritage of Spain in the 
United States. 1. Introduction: the coming of 
the Spaniards to the New World; their motives 
for exploration and conquest. 2. Spanish ex- 
plorers in the U. 8.: explorations and ac- 
complishments of Ponce de Leén, Cabeza de 
Vaca, Fray Marcos de Niza, Hernando de Soto, 
Juan de Ofiate, Father Eusebio Kino, Father 
Junipero Serra. 3. Reminders of Spanish culture 
in the U. 8. today: a) Spanish element in 
English (common nouns, place names, cor 
rupted words); b) architecture (missions, 
public buildings, residences in Spanish cities 
of Florida, California, and the Southwest); 
c) agriculture and industries introduced and 
cultivated by the Spaniards (beef-cattle, ir- 
rigation, fruit-growing, mining, leatherwork, 
pottery, textiles); d) annual fiestas, pageants, 
and religious observances in the Southwest 
(the “Fiesta de La Entrada’ in Santa Fe). 
B. Miguel de Cervantes and Don Quixote. 1. In- 
troduction: the place of Don Quixote in world 
literature. 2. The author of Spain's greatest 
book: brief résumé of his life; his view of life. 
3. Spain's greatest book: the author's initial 
intention in writing it; fiction in Cervantes’ 
time; organization and content of the novel; a 
brief selection read to the class. 4. Don Quixote 
and Sancho: selected adventures briefly re- 
lated and illustrated with slides of Doré’s en- 
gravings; their personalities, novelistic growth, 
and reciprocal influence. 5. Why Don Quizote 
is a classic: its Spanish elements, its universal 
elements; interpretation of the conclusion. 

2 The following points of Spanish grammar and 
syntax, often introduced in beginning gram- 
mars (most of them troublesome and rarely 
mastered in the first semester) could well be 
treated in the second course: sino; haber de; 
the reciprocal reflexive; time expressions with 
hacer (has been ...for, had been... for); 
dative of separation; demonstrative el and lo; 
stressed possessive adjectives; the neuter ar- 
ticle; future and conditional of probability; 
superlative absolute; passive voice with ser; 
subjunctive in indirect commands; subjunctive 
in adjective clauses; familiar imperative forms, 
relative pronouns, diminutives. 

In the elementary course described, meet- 
ing 5 times a week for 16 weeks, the time was 
apportioned as follows: grammar and applica- 
tion, 47 class periods; reading, 13 (112 pages); 
cultural topics, 16; unit tests, 4. 
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PRESCRIPTIVE STATEMENTS AND MALLO’S ANGLICISMS 


Human enterprises are discussed from three easier to detect than erasures. This apparent 


fairly well established points of view: the de- 
seriptive, or scientific; the engineering, instru- 
mental, or practical; and the esthetic. They 
interlock in that the instrumental often deter- 
mines what will actually be described out of a 
potentially infinite field for description, that 
the descriptive determines how far the instru- 
mental can go, that the esthetic usually 
determines how far the instrumental will go, 
and that the instrumental of the past condi- 
tions the esthetic of the present. But they are 
also partly independent. Pure description is 
disinterested in its methods, whatever may be 
the motives that set it going, and plays no 
favorites among the forces that it describes. 
Pure engineering utilizes whatever is within 
reach, whether it is scientific or not. And pure 
esthetics sometimes permits itself to be con- 
temptuous of both. Simon purity is of course 
a fiction; but in so far as the three points of 
view are relatively independent, any one of 
them can be made to appear false by measur- 
ing it with the standards of one of the others. 

As a descriptive science, linguistics should 
be impartially interested in the forces of con- 
servatism and those of change; but linguists 
are people, and share with the rest of us a 
fascination for the sensational, though in a 
genteel and attenuated way, as befits scien- 
tists. What stays with us we take for granted; 
change, not continuity, leaps first to view and 
monopolizes the attention. So we find that the 
conservative forces in linguistic evolution are 
comparatively neglected, while change is 
hailed as a universal law; the cult is of Heracli- 
tus, not Plato. But in language what is 
stationary may be only apparently so; things 
sometimes remain in place not because they 
are by nature quiescent, but because they are 
constantly being pushed back into place. 
Since speech is an activity, this can hardly be 
otherwise; the universality of potential change 
requires a constant active curbing, and ab- 
sence of change does not always imply inertia. 

Concentration upon change has created a 
one-sided view of linguistic evolution. The evi- 
dence of change is clear; wherever it succeeds, 
the record, if any, shows it; but where it fails, 
where conservatism has destroyed some worth- 
less or precious innovation shortly after birth, 
the record may simply be blank—writings are 
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irresistibility of change, coupled with a dis- 
regard of the role that conservatism plays in 
determining what changes will take place 
and how fast they will proceed, has bequeathed 
a bias (I shall be tactful and not call it a 
prejudice) to many deseriptive linguists: that 
of anti-purism. Change is inexorable, the 
reasoning goes, therefore whoever attempts to 
stay it is a fool or a charlatan. That Canute 
may be only attempting to set up a small 
breakwater and not to roll back the entire 
ocean does not seem to matter; any such effort 
spells a flying in the face of the Omnipotent. 

To the descriptive scientist there can be 
nothing either right or wrong about the forces 
that mold a language. Ignorance, migration, 
pestilence, fashion, literacy, invasion, print- 
ing, commerce, purism—all are grist for his 
mill. If a poet disorganizes syntactic patterns 
or a Hitler decrees that Yiddish shall no more 
be spoken, this is no affair of his, except to 
record it; he may object as a sensible person, 
or as a democrat, but not as a descriptivist. 
Objections, and objections to objections, be- 
long in the spheres of the instrumental and the 
esthetic If the esthetician peddles his wares 
as scientific, the scientist must rebuke him; 
but when the scientist steps out of his role, 
he is subject to the same criticism. A blanket 
anti-prescriptive attitude is as much a kind 
of emotionalism as is a blanket purism. The 
two have tended to polarize each other. 

This is the light in which we must approach 
writings such as that of Jer6énimo Mallo on 
Anglicisms,' or that of Nikito Nipongo on 
Pochismos.2 Neither makes any pretense of 
conducting, to use Mr. Bowen’s words,’ a 
“controlled search,” or taking “accurate 
field notes.”” Both are recording impressions as 
they flit by, missing a lot and making occa- 
sional mistakes in judgment, a kind of arm- 
chair speculation, to be sure, but with this 
difference: Mallo and Nikito are trained jour- 
nalists and critics. They are experts of the 
kind that editorial offices have to have around; 
if the standards by which they reject neolo- 
gisms are more severe than those of the aver- 
age educated speaker, this does not mean that 
rejection is indefensible, but that speech levels 
are hierarchic and theirs is the top level, that 
of the most deliberate, studied, and self- 
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conscious style of contemporary Spanish. In 
short, language as a functional art. Their 
criteria are partly instrumental and partly 
esthetic, but in no sense descriptive; a little 
more knowledge of descriptive linguistics 
might have benefited their approach, but this 
is the tone and not the message. If we accept 
them on their own terms they can teach us— 
particularly they can teach the foreigner, who 
given the choice of two or more expressions is 
better advised to accept the one about which, 
other things being equal, there is least question 
—something that no available statistical 
count can give us, be it said without dis- 
paragement io statistics. 

Mr. Bowen cites from Mallo a list of words 
which he feels were unjustifiably criticized. 
Brief as it is, it contains terms which by 
Mallo’s standards are quite understandably 
objectionable on both instrumental and es- 
thetic grounds. Of the term audiencia Alfaro 
writes,* “Anglicismo que revela ignorancia 
supina...; audiencia en castellano es un 
tribunal de justicia...’’ From the practical 
standpoint the admission of audiencia in a 
new sense is a nuisance, for it uadermines an 
existing distinction and clutters the language 
with unnecessary synonyms. This is one of 
those examples of phonetic half-equivalence 
of which anyone may be guilty when on un- 
familiar ground. The lady who, accomplishing 
an agile blend of waive and lay -away, called 
for waylaying a requirement, was not, by 
liberal standards, uneducated. If audiencia 
‘auditorio’ is good Spanish, then mitigates 
‘militates’ is good English. For the esthetic 
objection, look at estrella. The comparison 
with persona appeals to the denotative mind, 
for it is quite true that if words are conceived 
as mathematical symbols it makes no differ- 
ence whether a movie star is referred to by z 
or by y. But words have implicative systems, 
and to call a male star an estrella is something 
like saying that a man is pretty. It happens 
that Estrella is a feminine personal name. 
Persona has no such associations, 

Taken as they are intended, instrumental 
and esthetic criticisms are defensible. What 
particular values do Mallo’s specific criticisms 
have? 

First, they are decidedly worth while for 
the English-speaking teacher of Spanish. The 
pressure of English words and constructions is 
the most powerful force that we have to con- 
tend with. From the pile of papers on my desk 
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at this moment I glean the following: terra 
corazonera, a home-made calque for ‘heart- 
land’; una nacién buffer; oficiales capables; la 
Péliza del Buen Vecino; los sujetos ofrecidos en 
nuestras escuelas; un aplicante para ser un 
miembro tiene que ser endorsado, besides other 
gems involving the contorsions of Anglicized 
syntax. Any practising member of our profes- 
sion can quote even more scintillating exam- 
ples, and whoever says that we should not 
“expend our energy and precious classroom 
time seeking out words and constructions 
that appear to show some English influence” 
is simply blind to classroom realities. It is one 
thing to take an affectionate interest in local 
Spanish dialects, and another to condone, in 
the name of any acceptable Spanish dialect, 
an unthinking surrender to English. Not to 
resist it is surely to encourage cultural transfer 
more than any puristic correction of a na- 
tively Spanish localism. 

Second, they are no less valuable for the 
native speaker who aims at a certain level of 
efficiency. Mr. Bowen says that adoption 
proves the fulfilment of a need. But whose 
need, where, and for how long? Is it the need 
that a careless workman feels for a hammer 
with which to drive screws when he has mislaid 
his screwdriver? Mallo contemplates the 
newsgatherers, the commentators who make 
quickie remarks and the news translators who 
make quickie translations, and he deplores 
the laziness, or lack of time, or indifference, 
or what-not (all needs of a sort) that causes 
them to snatch an English word off the wires 
and not trouble to give a precise Spanish 
equivalent when there is one. Here enters a 
factor that the linguistic historian leaves out 
of account when he disparages the objections 
of prescriptivists: a new term thrown into the 
sea of an alien language truly did, tradition- 
ally, sink, if it could not prove itself by staying 
afloat; but when in our tire it moves down 
the ways of a newspaper or a radio, it prevails 
like a battleship: where a handful of speakers 
were reached before, a million may now be at 
a single stroke, and whether the writer or the 
broadcaster is a sage or an ignoramus, the 
apparatus that he commands makes him 
speak with the voice of authority; competing 
expressions with a right to the same waters 
go down before it, not. because they are less 
needed but because rowboats are not an 
effective defense against ships of the line. Mass 
communication makes possible a kind of false 
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coin that resembles the counterfeit which 
money made possible when it replaced barter. 
We have abruptly moved from lexical barter 
to lexical finance, and must learn to detect 
stocks accidentally inflated as well as bogus 
deliberately coined by busy little men with 
things to sell. 

Third, and esthetically, Mallo speaks for a 
small but culturally potent dialect with which 
it behooves our students to be acquainted. 
They need to know that one of its traits is a 
rejection of indiscriminate neologizing, a cul- 
tural fact like that of the rejection of profanity 
by religious people (with which I have heard 
no linguist quarrel yet). These are social man- 
ners, which are as important to learn (even 
when the intention is not to put them invari- 
ably into practise) as is the polite way to 
greet a stranger. 

Mallo is in love, frankly and obviously. So 
is Bowen, but with a more tender yearning 
that does not bloom in full view—the romantic 
attachment to linguistic variety that many 
linguists feel, a kind of Rousseauism toward 
the folkways of the Common Man. One sym- 


pathizes with the sensibilities of the anti- 
quarian or connoisseur of variety or just the 
ordinary linguist who develops a fondness for 
the objects of his study as a workman grows 
fond of his tools; this interference with a mode 
of speech that has (it seems to him) as much 
right to survive as any other is detestable. But 
one can also understand the attitude of the 
harassed Minister of Transport who in war- 
time decrees that a multiplicity of models 
with diversely shaped wheels and odd-sized 
nuts and bolts is not to be tolerated because 
it is inefficient. The linguist will help the lin- 
guistic engineer by not being overly critical of 
prescription purely on principle. The engineer 
can use the help. 

Dwicat L. Botincer 
University of Southern California 

NOTES 

' Hispania, XXXII (1954), 135-140. 
Tbid., 285-287. 
Tbid., 329-331. 


* Diccionario de Anglicismos, Panamé, 1950, 
8.v. audiencia. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1955 


As a result of the combined mail ballots and ballots cast by members attending the 
Annual Meeting, the following officers of the Association are declared elected for 


1955: 
President (19655): 


Everett W. Hesse, University of Wisconsin 


Third Vice President (1955-57): 


Agatha Cavallo, Wright Junior College, Chicago 


Executive Council (1955-57): 
Luis Leal, University of Mississippi 
J. H. Parker, University of Toronto 
January 1, 1965 


Laure. H. Turk, Secretary 


OUTLINE OF THE 1955 ANNUAL MEETING PROGRAM 
December 28-30, Palmer House, Chicago 
General Program Chairman: J. Kenneth Leslie, Northwestern Univ. 
Wednesday, December 28 
7:30-11:00 P.M. Executive Council Meeting. 
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Thursday, December 29 


11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. Language Session. Chairman: Lawrence B. Kiddle, Univ. of 


Michigan. 


2:00-5:00 P.M. The MLA FL Program General Meeting. 
5:00-7:00 P.M. Social Hour, Sponsored by all the AATs. 
8:30-10:30 P.M. Business Meeting and Meeting of SNHS Sponsors. 


Friday, December 30 


8:30-10:30 A.M. Chapter Breakfast. 


10:45 A.M.-12:15 P.M. Literature Session. Chairman: Kurt L. Levy, Univ. of Toronto. 
12:30-2:30 P.M. Annual Luncheon. Presiding: J. Kenneth Leslie. Presidential Ad- 
dress: Everett W. Hesse, Univ. of Wisconsin. 


2:45-5:00 P.M. Elementary and High School Session. Chairman: Margit W. MacRae, 


San Diego City Schools. 


Conducted by 


[The following semi-fictional account was 
prepared by Miss Hubbard as a paper for the 
workshop conducted by Mrs. Margit MacRae 
of San Diego at the Middlebury College 1954 
Summer School. Enriqueta, aged ten, knew 
no Spanish before entering the demonstra- 
tion class. Editor.] 


Me llamo Enriqueta. I learned that in the 
Spanish class today. My name is really 
Harriet but Sefiora MacRae has given us 
all Spanish names and Enriqueta is mine. 

My father teaches school in Maryland 
and this summer he is studying in Middle- 
bury, Vermont, in the Spanish School. My 
mother, my sisters, Elizabeth and Susan, 
and I came, too. My younger sister, Susan, 
who is six, and I were invited to come to the 
Spanish class for the Middlebury children 
and we are having fun. I also like to go to the 
Italian school with my big sister and sing 
with them. One of the Sisters taught four of 


* Material for this Department should be 
sent to Mr. Pitcher at 7144 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 


7:30-11:00 P.M. Executive Council Meeting. 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


A STUDY OF ENRIQUETA 


Jane Hupparp 
San Diego Public Schools 


Srepuen L. Pircner, Associate Editor* 


us an Italian folk dance and we danced in a 
program at the school and again when all the 
schools had a fiesta. I have just started going 
to a French class in the afternoon with my 
big sister and some of her friends. 

In the Spanish class, which meets every 
morning at 11 o’clock, there are twenty of 
us. Susana and I didn’t know the other boys 
and girls when we came but now we can say 
“Buenos dias” to all of them and call them 
by name. There are lots of grown ups in back 
of us but we are too busy to pay much atten- 
tion to them. When we meet them in the 
village they speak to us in Spanish and we like 
to answer them as best we can. 

The first day we sat in big, stiff chairs but 
the next day we had desks and chairs to fit 
us. Some of the children have their own desks 
from school. Our teacher is Mrs. MacRae 
and we are to call her Sefiora. On the walls 
of our room are pictures of Mexican people 
and some maps of places where they speak 
Spanish. Sefiora showed us another map, of 
the United States, with a thick green line 
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across it. This is the way she came from Cali- 
fornia to Vermont to teach us Spanish this 
summer. 

We learned this first day about our names 
and to say “good morning” i Spanish. When 
we went home, Sefiora taught us to say “Hasta 
mafiana”’ because we will see her tomorrow. 

The very next day we had a story about 
Los Tres Osos all in Spanish. There were the 
characters in the story, their house and all 
the furniture for it. When Sefiora told the 
story she picked up each thing she talked 
about and then acted out the parts. Of course, 
we knew what she was saying even if it 
wasn’t in English! 

We are also learning our names and those 
of our friends and when Sefiora says the 
names with her lips and no sound I can read 
mine right away and say it. We played “Estoy 
pensando en una persona” and that was a good 
game. Sefiora had the first turn and we chose 
Ricardo for her to guess. When we were ready 
we told her “Estamos listos, Sefiora” and 
she opened her eyes and turned around and 
asked David”? We said, “No, Sefiora, 
no es David.” She guessed Ricardo in about 
three guesses. We played this game two or 
three times more. When she guessed right 
we said “Si, Sefiora, es Ricardo.” 

We ure also learning to ask people how they 
are by saying, “Cémo est4 Ud.?” and to 
count to ten. On Friday we couldn’t say 
“Hasta mafiana” but we learned a day of the 
week so we can say “Hasta el lunes, Sefiora.”” 

Monday Sefiora said the curtain was going 
up so we all sat up straight and said “Buenos 
dias, Sefiora’”’ when she greeted us. Next she 
asked “:Cémo estén ustedes?” and I answered 
“Muy bien” and then asked her “:Cémo 
esté Ud.?” Next she asked us, “zCémo se 
llama Ud.?” and that is very much like the 
first question so we have to listen for the 
different part. We learned to be polite and 
ask Sefiora how she felt by asking her “:Y 
usted?” 

We talked about the names of the things 
in our story of Los Tres Osos and most of us 
can name three or four things and tell how 
big they are. We are still working on our 
names and the numbers to ten. Juan bounced 
the ball and counted and we liked that. We 
count with them sometimes, too. 

We are learning to say “Gracias” when 
someone gives us something and they say 


“De nada” to us. That’s polite. We also can 
say ““Adiés” now when we go home. 

“Lo Tengo” is a game like Bingo and we 
played it with numbers up to twelve. We 
also guessed what picture Sefiora was talking 
about when she gave us some clues. Then we 
planned a program for viernes when our fathers 
and mothers are invited. This is what we can 
do: 1. Count from 1 to 10. 2. Tapping game. 
3. Lip reading of names of articles in story. 
4. Count with ball. 5. Estoy pensando en una 
persona, 6. Estoy pensando en una cosa, 7. 
Adivinanzas. 

On Monday we had a new story about a 
Mexican man named Pancho. We have a boy 
in our class named Pancho. In the story the 
monos all do as Pancho does, so as Sefiora 
told the story we acted out our part. Juanita 
thinks maybe we could do a play about 
Pancho and his hats. 

We are learning our colors now from 
Pancho’s hats and from things in the room. 
A new game, Tan, Tan, helped us learn the 
colors faster and we used the sombreros and 
the platos for this game. 

Sefiora has some books for us to read and 
pictures for us to look at about people in 
Mexico. They don’t all go around every day 
dressed like the Mexicans in the movies. They 
dress like we do except for fiestas. The book 
I am reading is called The Adventures of 
Nicolds [by J. M. Clarke, publ. by Calif. 
State Dept. of Educ., Sacramento, 1953]. 

Now we are using our numbers to tell time. 
We have a wooden clock with hands that 
move and we set the hands to the hour we 
want our friends to guess. Then we ask ‘Qué 
hora es?” and they guess “;Son las once?” 
“Son las cinco?” and each time the person 
who has set the clocks says “No, no son las 
once”’ or “S{, sf, son las cinco.” 

Today was my birthday and when Sdiora 
asked, “‘;Cudntos afios tiene Ud.?” I answered 
“Diez” and she said “Es su cumpleafios.” 
That's a different word for birthday. 

Our plan for our visitors on Friday is: 1. Tan 
Tan. 2. Aqui Esta 3. Estoy pensando en un 
niimero entre 1 y 10. 4. Carreras. 5. :Qué 
hora es? 6. Contar con la pelota. 

On Monday we added more days of the 
week and we know a rhyme: “Lunes, martes, 
miércoles,3 /jueves, viernes, sdbado,6 /y 
domingo, 7.” 

Then we all turned to our friends and asked 


them ‘“:Cémo se llama Ud.?”’ It sounded like 
“aCémo Ud.?” so we have to listen. 

We played “Estoy pensando en un color” 
and added blanco y negro so now we know 
rojo, azul, amarillo, verde, café. 

Our story about Los Tres Osos is on paper 
for us to read and color. We played so many 
games with the words and sentences that 
we just about knew the story before we read 
it. We really have to be able to read and 
understand it before we can take it home. 

Lelo has been on a vacation so we played 
the story of Pancho with Sefiora to help him 
catch up. Then to help him remember Los 
Tres Osos, Susana helped Sefiora give an 
illustrated lecture. As Sefiora said “E] plato 
grande es azul’’ Susana picked up the right 
plato to show Lelo. 

Tomorrow es viernes and we thought our 
parents would like to hear about Pancho so 
we are all going to help Pancho sell his hats: 
1. Play Pancho. 2. Tan Tan con los colores. 
3. Give sentences about los platos. 4. Enri- 
queta read entire sheet. 

This morning (Monday) we heard a tape 
recording of some boys and girls in San Diego 
California who gave a play about Pancho. 
We liked the tape they made and maybe we 
can make one to send to them. 

Pancho is interested in the weather so we 
are learning ‘Hace mal tiempo, Sefiora.”” We 
also learned “Asf, Asi,” and Jaime guessed 
right away that meant “So, So.” 

The tape we heard also had a song about 
numbers. We picked out the words we knew 
and Sefiora wrote them on the board for us. 
We sang with the music, just saying “‘la, la.”’ 


NOTES ON USAGE 


One translation of the verb resultar which 
is not found in the standard dictionaries is 
that of “‘seem.’’ A few school texts have this 
meaning listed, e.g., Edith Helman’s edition 
of Garefa Lorca’s La zapatera prodigiosa, and 
the late José Robles’ Cartilla espafiola. In the 
Spanish Review Grammar of Spaulding and 
Leonard (Holt, 1945) the translation in ques- 
tion appears in the English exercises based 
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We have another page for our books about 
las sillas. On this page all the words end in 
a instead of o so we have to match and listen 
carefully when we read. We found that words 
have to match in Spanish and when Sefora 
asks “zCémo esté su amigo?” she means a 
nifio and when she asks “gCémo esté su 
amiga?” she means a nifia. 

Ricardo surprised us all today by counting 
right from veinte to treinta. He knew just 
how he should say veinte y uno. Ricardo 
likes numbers. We know all our dias now and 
can talk about el calendario. 

We have begun to work on a play of Los 
Tres Osos and Juanita was the narradora, 
David, el oso grande. I was el oso mediano 
and Jaime was el oso pequeiio. We moved our 
animals around like puppets as Sefiora read 
the play. 

The music of our numbers song was on the 
tape and we sang along with it and added the 
words. We almost know the first half of ‘Dos 
y dos son cuatro.” 

We can tell time, too, now by the half hour 
and David guessed “Son las nueve y media” 
right away. 

This week we aren't to have our parents 
visit as we have so much to do to get ready 
for our play on the last day. It is to be a 
surprise for the grownups in the class, so 
Monday we will have all the time to work 
with Sefiora and on Wednesday we will have 
our dress rehearsal. 

Spanish has been so much fun and I know 
I've learned many words. I wonder how many. 
I wish someone had written them down. [I 
did, and there were 174.} 


Conducted by the Eprror 


on one of the reading selections, but is not 
given as such in the general vocabulary of the 
book. 

In this sense, the verb resultar is not uni- 
versally equivalent to, or replaceable by, 
parecer, but rather has the restricted notion 
of “find (= ‘think’),” “to strike one as... ,” 
or “seems to be the case...” Representative 
examples: 
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(1) “Pero hoy dfa esos efectos resultan 
ridfculos.” (“But today those effects seem 
ridiculous.) Enrique Labarta, “Fl matri- 
monio de dofia Brigida,” in Lecturas Modernas, 
Kasten, and Neale-Silva (Harpers, 1937), 
27.15. 

(2) “Pasaremos la luna de miel en Espafia 
para que el cambio no le resulte a Ud. de- 
masiado bruseo.” (“... may not seem .. .’’) 
Ibid., 29.35. 

(3) “Desesperada, porque resulté que él no 
la queria...” (“turned out, seemed [to be 
true|...") Martinez Sierra, Suefio de una 
noche de agosto, ed. Walsh (Norton, 1952), 
66.17. (Also, ed. Gardner and Owen (Holt, 
1926), 54.20). 

(4) “Este tipo me resulta raro.”’ ty don’t 
like this guy,” “I find this guy... ,” “This 
guy seems to me, strikes me as... ,” ete.) 
Robles, Cartilla espafiola (Crofts, 1935), 75.9. 

(5) “Por eso a usted le resulta raro.” An- 
tonio R. Manzor, El timbre del ascensor, in 
Spaulding and Leonard, Spanish Review 
Grammar (Holt, 1945), 30.31. Sentence 12 in 
exercises, p. 32, reads ““‘Why does it seem odd 
to them?” 


(6) “El afio pasado, tuve algunas lecciones 
de rumba, y resulté que mi cabeza comprendia 
la miisica, pero mis pies, no.”’ Walsh, Brief 
Introduction to Spanish (Norton, i950), 
116.14. 

(7) “Que a pesar de sus cincuenta y tantos 
afios .. . me resulta mAs juncal y torerillo que 
todos los hombres del mundo.” Garefa Lorca, 
La zapatera prodigiosa, ed. Helman (Norton, 
1952), 98.9. 

In some of the above examples, the basic 
meaning of “turn out to be” can be used, but 
in each case the variant “seem” is as good or 
better. Two somewhat similar uses of resultar 
are listed as colloquial in two sources: 

(1) “Agradar o placer: Esto no me resulta.” 
Pequetto Larousse. (1s bien understood here?) 

(2) “Resuirar: suceder, ser el caso que. 
Muy usado en la conversacién familiar. ‘Re- 
sulta que uno quiere ir, pero no puede, porque 
resulta que uno no tiene dinero.” Santamaria, 
Diccionario general de americanismos (Mexico, 
1942). 


J. Cary Davis 
Southern Illinois University 


WOMEN IN BRAZILIAN COLLOQUIALISMS 


The large number of colloquialisms used 
in Brazil to denote an attractive woman mani- 
fests both the Brazilian’s lively interest in 
the subject and his extraordinary facility in 
the invention of metaphor. At least twenty 
expressions are heard, presenting an impres- 
sive variety in application and nuance. 

Gilberto Freyre, an eminent Brazilian 
sociologist, has indicated that the psycho- 
logical association between food and sex tends 
to be especially strong in the minds of Portu- 
guese and Brazilians. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that many terms for a pretty or lovable 
girl show that she reminds the male Brazilian 
of something to eat. By the most common 
of the current slang designations for a pretty 
girl, she is an ua (grape). She is also a pirdo 
(soup or hot cereal of manioe flour). Many 
years ago she was a rosca (cruller) but this 
colloquial use of the term has become obsolete. 

Chuchu (squash-like vegetable, not grown 
in the United States) sometimes denotes a 
pretty girl or is used as a term of endearment. 
It has been suggested that the word, so used, 
is not really the vegetable chuchu but a Brazil- 


janization of the French chou (cabbage). 
This etymology disposes nicely of any con- 
flict with the pejorative sense of chuchu, which, 
like “vegetable” in English, may be used to 
characterize a person who has no definite 
beliefs or direction in life. (For example, 
adverse critics of the late Getilio Vargas 
sometimes characterized him as a chuchu be- 
cause of his failure to maintain a firm position 
for or against the communists and on other 
issues.) Probably the most common colloquial 
use of chuchu is neither to designate a lovable 
girl nor a wishy-washy person but its use in 
the phrase p’ra chuchu (para is ‘‘to”’ or “‘for’’), 
which means “in abundance’’; it is frequently 
said, for example, that it rained p’ra chuchu. 

Nicely expressive of a sweet girl is doce de 
coco (cocoanut confection) or its diminutive, 
docinho de coco—or, more often but less ex- 
pressively, just doce (confection). At the other 
extreme of gustatory metaphor is gostosona 
(big tasty one). This term would be considered 
offensive by a woman. The masculine form 
of the word, gostosdo, is not offensive, although 
somewhat indelicate. It is used to denote not 
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only a handsome, muscular man but also a 
kind of handsome, powerful General Motors 
omnibus that was introduced in Rio de Janeiro 
a few years ago. 

Some Brazilian terms of admiration or 
endearment have almost exact North Ameri- 
can counterparts in their literal translations. 
For example, biscoito (biscuit) and its diminu- 
tive, biscoitinho, are the equivalent of ‘‘cookie”’ 
in American slang. Boneca means “‘doll’’ and 
has much the same connotation as that term 
in the United States. 

Brazilian slang classifies women by age. 
The term broto (bud), suggesting youthful 
freshness, means a teen-age girl. Very early 
adolescence may be indicated by use of the 
diminutive, brotinho. Roughly, a brotinho is 
a girl who is, or looks, thirteen or fourteen 
years old. The augmentative, brotGo, means 
a girl, still in adolescence or barely out of it, 
whose manner and appearance in general, 
and perhaps physical development in par- 
ticular, suggest maturity. A balzaqueana (type 
of woman found in stories by Balzac) is a 
woman who is getting along in years—roughly, 
between thirty and fifty—but is still attractive 
and very much in the running. 

Brazilian slang also classifies women by 
size and physical development, a method of 
classification which, as we have seen, is not 
wholly distinguishable from the age basis. A 
peizinho (small fish) is a petite, pretty young 
woman. A peizdo (big fish) is a good-looking, 
fully developed woman. Peirinho is somewhat 
rare, but peizdo, which appears to have be- 
come popular about thirty years ago, is still 
commonly used. Even more indicative of large 
size, in conjunction with attractiveness, is 
pancadéo (wallop). If, however, the woman 
is so fat that she is unattractive, she is a saca 
(sack or bag) or a baleia (whale). Curiously, 
the word pequena (little one), when used col- 
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loquially, merely denotes a girl, without in- 
dicating her size; it may generally be trans- 
lated “gal.” 

A woman colloquially characterized as boa 
(good)—a crude term, not ordinarily to be 
used in polite society—is voluptuously in- 
viting in appearance; there is a strong sug- 
gestion of curves. Marilyn Monroe, for ex- 
ample, has been characterized as boa, Betty 
Hutton, another actress, may be proffered 
as an example of a pimenta (pepper)—ie, a 
peppy girl, full of the devil. 

Pedago (piece) does not have the improper 
meaning of its literal translation in American 
slang. It may be compared rather to the 
American expression, “hunk of woman,” and 
is indeed frequently used in the phrase, Que 
pedaco de mulher! (What a piece of woman!) 
Very similar in connotation is sabonetdo (big 
cake of soap). A pedacgo de mau caminho (de 
mau caminho means “‘of evil road’’) is a woman 
so attractive that you are in danger of com- 
mitting sin because of her, although not neces- 
sarily because she urges you to do so; she may 
be a highly moral person. 

A man pays great tribute to a woman's 
attractions when he says that she é de fechar 
0 comércio—i.e., she is enough to make every- 
one close up shop. Such a woman also é de 
parar o transito—i.e., is enough to stop traffic. 
Other laudatory phrases are coined from day 
to day and as quickly forgotten. 

There are a few expressions also to charac- 
terize an unattractive woman. She is a bofe 
(lung of an animal), bucho (stomach of an 
animal), canhdo (cannon), coruja (owl), and 
estupor (stupefaction). The comparative pau- 
city of such terms doubtless reflects the small 
proportion of unattractive women in Brazil. 


L. Grossman 
New York University 


THE MLA FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
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THE FUTURE OF THE “FL PROGRAM” 


Parker 


This is my third annual report as Director 
of the FL Program.* It gives me great pleasure 
to begin by quoting a resolution passed by the 
MLA Council at a special meeting held last 
month: “The Executive Council declares the 
casential elements of the current Foreign 
Language Program to be a permanent concern 
of the Modern Language Association, eventu- 
ally to be included in the annual budget.” 
This policy statement looks forward to Octo- 
ber 1958, when present foundation support for 
the Program expires. As most of you know, the 
Rockefeller Foundation has recently made us 
a supplementary grant of $115,000, to be 
spent in the period 1955-58. Expressions of 
confidence totalling nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars inspire (to put it mildly) mixed 
emotions. Not for another quarter of a million 
would I admit that we are undeserving; but I 
freely concede that this profession has scarcely 
begun to spend its own human resources for 
giving language study a vital role in American 
education and life. 

The FL Program is now two years and 
three months old—old enough, perhaps, to 
begin learning a foreign language, the language 
of publicity and promotion, As it does so, it 
will take care, of course, to develop accuracy 
and range in its native language, the language 
of fact-gathering and communication within 
the profession. In both languages it intends to 
learn as much as possible about the cultures of 
the people with whom it is learning to commu- 
nicate. Incidentally, in trying to advance the 
cause of foreign language study, it will not 
forget that it is the Program of a learned 
society which professes an uncommon respect 
for truth. 

In earlier reports I have spoken of the 
clearinghouse functions of the FL Program, of 
our efforts to give and receive information of 
more than purely local interest on all aspects 
of foreign language study, academic and non- 
academic. I can tell you now that we have 
made an almost embarrassing amount of 


* An address delivered at a General Meet- 
ing of the MLA in New York, December 29, 
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progress; our library has grown, our files are 
bursting, we have had to develop elaborate 
cataloguing and indexing devices. Although 
new data arrive daily from helpful people, we 
continue to initiate surveys of particular situ- 
ations, through interviews, conferences, and 
correspondence. I must confess that our staff 
research has been considerably slowed down 
by the pressures of other duties, but we have 
managed to do a little—as witness, in the 
September Supplement to PMLA, the full 
data on teacher certification requirements, on 
the 59 foreign languages offered by American 
colleges, and the revised data on entrance and 
degree requirements. Witness also Kenneth 
Mildenberger’s illuminating survey of foreign 
languages taught in elementary schools, a new 
edition of which, analyzing the situation in 
1954, will be ready soon. Witness our study of 
the teaching of foreign languages over televi- 
sion, which combined factual material with 
practical advice gathered at first hand from 17 
people who had experimented in this medium. 
In immediate prospect are more such studies, 
including one on audio aids and language labs, 
and another on teacher training. 

I must admit to you that the most baffling 
questions we have faced have been the very 
elementary ones, questions which anybody 
outside the profession is likely to ask us in the 
first few minutes of conversation. If foreign 
language study has been declining, how much 
has it been declining recently? In how many 
American high schools is no modern foreign 
language offered? In how many is it impossible 
to get more than two years of a foreign lan- 
guage? How much are high schools and 
colleges stressing, today, the spoken language? 
If you say that high school teachers of lan- 
guage are inadequately trained, just how much 
training do most of them really get? To what 
extent are high school and college teachers of 
language making use of audio-visual aids and 
modern teaching methods? These are all 
reasonable questions, are they not? Let me, 
without effrontery, say that no one in this 
room can give a really factual answer to any 
of them. It is the simple, basic questions about 
their profession which modern foreign lan- 


guage teachers have hitherto found no way of 
answering except with personal impressions. 
But we must find a way hereafter, and we 
shall 


A considerable amount of our research in 
the FL Program has been historical. We are 
convinced that we cannot constructively 
understand the present without first knowing 
and understanding the past. We have there- 
fore studied the few historical surveys that 
exist, have compiled bibliographies, have read 
early issues of the professional journals, have 
looked back to the beginnings of the five AATs 
and the National Federation, and have even 
asked for histories of the one or more language 
associations in each of the forty-eight states. 
To what extent this achievement of perspec- 
tive will prove serviceable remains to be seen, 
but I am persuaded of its importance, for the 
last two years or so have convinced me that a 
very high percentage of foreign language 
teachers are handicapped by knowing almost 
nothing about their profession as such. 

The road to our clearinghouse of informa- 
tion on Washington Square North is, let me 
stress, a two-way street. In return for all we 
receive from interested and cooperative per- 
sons, hundreds of whom are in this audience, 
we feel that we have a duty to serve the entire 
profession by answering any questions that 
fall within our competence. Many foreign 
language teachers already realize this and are 
availing themselves of our services, but a much 
larger number seem not to realize that we 
exist to help them. 

This leads me to report on our second major 
concern, which is the problem of communica- 
tion. I shall speak first of communication 
within the profession, then of some prelimi- 
nary efforts to reach persons outside. Com- 
munication within the profession has thus far 
proved the hardest nut we have tried to 
crack. It has meant trying to reach three very 
different and very large groups of people: 
first, those who were already interested enough 
to read what we could publish in PMLA or 
MLJ or one of the AAT journals or one of the 
existing state or regional bulletins; second, 
those who could become interested but were 
not, for one reason or another, receiving any 
journal or bulletin; and third, the discourag- 
ingly large number who have said, in effect, 
“Go away and leave me alone!” I do not 
merely imagine this third group; hundreds of 
them I know by name, and many others I 
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know as whole departments made up of people 
too busy or too indifferent to read the mate- 
rials which we send their chairmen, and which 
their chairmen tell us they cannot get anyone 
to look at. 

I am tempted, at this point, to let go and 
say what I really think about the inertia, the 
smug cynicism, the blind, lazy unconcern of 
some of our smirking colleagues whose jobs 
or opportunities to do research we are working 
so hard to save. But I won’t say it. After all, 
you know them as well as I, and it is pointless 
to indulge indignation, for the good folk I'd 
like to flay verbally aren’t here this afternoon, 
They are men with jobs but without a profes- 
sion. 

I must admit that I have some sneaking 
sympathy with any of them who have looked 
thoughtfully at this profession and found it 
peculiarly and dangerously disintegrative. 
The operative forces have been chiefly cen- 
trifugal. We have linguists and language 
teachers, high school and college people, 
scholars and non-scholars. We have five na- 
tional associations for the promotion of 
particular modern languages, and there are 
others for the promotion of the classical 
languages and of Hebrew. We have seven 
large regional organizations, three independent 
regional conferences, one or more language 
associations in each of the forty-eight states, 
other language associations in some of our 
largest cities—to say nothing of the numerous 
chapters of the AATs. We have a language 
association for negro teachers only. We have 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and its Committee on the Language Program, 
which for years has promoted the study of the 
uncommon languages. Ane we have the MLA, 
which, for better or worse, includes English 
teachers, like myself. 

The FL Program has, I trust, begun to 
provide a long-needed center and unifying 
force in this welter of over-organization. At 
least we have established a beachhead. We 
have done so by refusing to narrow our inter- 
ests to any level of education or any particular 
languages or any particular school of thought. 
We have done so by disavowing all bureau- 
cratic or totalitarian intentions, and by insist- 
ing that a clearinghouse created for a whole 
profession must somehow communicate with 
that profession. 

For readers of PMLA we have continued 
the FL Program pages in the opening section, 
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and for them have written during 1954 ap- 
proximately 27,000 words of news, general 
information, and opinion. To nearly 1,500 
teachers of foreign languages in the public 
elementary schools we have sent, since last 
March, five issues of a special Newsletter, 
giving them 41 pages of information about the 
new movement. To slightly more than 200 
carefully selected persons in each of the 48 
states, including all editors of local, state, 
regional, or national periodicals devoted to 
foreign language study, we have continued to 
send special bulletins—13 during 1954, total- 
ling 126 pages—urging all recipients to dis- 
seminate the data thus provided them. We 
have continued to enjoy the cooperation of 
most, but unfortunately not all, of the AAT 
journals in making available the materials 
we have gathered. The Modern Language 
Journal has been increasingly cooperative. 
Though last year at this time we said we 
wouldn't, members of my staff and I have 
made speeches to groups of language teachers 
in a dozen different states. And in the midst 
of doing these things we have continued to 
write thousands of letters. 

These have been our chief efforts to com- 
municate with the professionally minded. 
There are probably 30,000 modern foreign 
language teachers in this country, and the 
total membership of the five AATs is under 
10,000. The only journal addressed to all 
modern language teachers, at all levels—the 
MLJ—has a total of only 2,200 individual 
subscribers. We have therefore made a special 
effort to communicate with the teachers who 
were not being reached by any publications 
when the FL Program began. We discovered 
that language associations in 12 different 
states had newsletters or bulletins. Today 
there are 31, with 9 others soon to appear, 
and we are regularly supplying their editors 
with useful materials. They are also exchang- 
Ing with each other. It is our great hope that, 
eventually, newsletters can be firmly estab- 
lished in all of the 48 states, and that this 
national network of communication can keep 
the FL Program alive permanently. Mean- 
while, thanks to the cooperation of D. C. 
Heath and Company (and a fine Italian hand 
therein), we have developed still another me- 
dium of communication. Next month the first 
of a series of four printed Reports on the FL 
Program (each seven pages in length) will be 
mailed by Heath to approximately 25,000 


modern foreign language teachers in our 
schools and colleges. The fact that a large 
number of them will thus hear of the FL Pro- 
gram for the first time is a significant commen- 
tary on the present state of our profession. 
Exact statistics are lacking, but it would seem 
a reasonable guess that seven out of ten high 
school teachers of modern foreign languages 
are also teaching some other subject, and 
many of them, therefore, do not really think 
of themselves as language teachers at all. Pos- 
sessed of 15 semester hours of college work in 
a foreign language, and totally unaware of new 
techniques and materials, countless such 
teachers put on a half-hearted, wholly ineffec- 
tual performance in the classroom which gives 
language study in general a bad name. In 
self-defense, somehow we must reach them. 

My conviction is that we must do more: 
surely the time has come for us to say publicly, 
using all possible media of communication, 
what we believe to be an absolute minimum 
of preparation for language teaching, and, 
asserting this, firmly disavow any responsibil- 
ity for classroom work by persons who do not 
come up to that minimum standard. This, you 
will be interested to know, is the chief item 
on the agenda for the next meeting of our 
Steering Committee, which is now to be en- 
larged to include official representatives of 
each of the five AATs. I realize the great 
difficulty of agreeing on a minimum standard; 
I know there will be much debate on whatever 
is decided on; but I think we can no longer 
postpone this task. It will give me real pleas- 
ure to be able to say to our critics, on your 
behalf: “Of course language teaching is ineffee- 
tual in this or that school, and here’s why. 
Language teaching, to be at all effective, 
demands this much preparation, and we won’t 
defend less!” 

Learning to communicate with our critics 
and our friends—indeed, with the great 
American public—is a problem with which 
the FL Program will concern itself increasingly 
hereafter. The steady development of our 
clearinghouse function will, I believe, greatly 
facilitate this effort. We have been much 
encouraged during the past year by the visits 
and the telephone calls—some of them long- 
distance—which we have received from officers 
of other organizations, from writers for na- 
tional magazines of mass circulation, from 
editors seeking articles, from school superin- 
tendents and members of boards of education, 
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from government officials, and from just plain 
citizens who have heard somewhere that we 
exist to answer their questions about language 
study. This kind of thing will grow. Our four 
Reports on the FL Program, to be published 
by Heath, will certainly stimulate its growth, 
for these will go, not only to 25,000 language 
teachers, but also to another 25,000 school 
administrators and professors of education. 
Our work paper entitled The National Interest 
and Foreign Languages, written early this 
year for citizen consultations to be sponsored 
by the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO, will also stimulate its growth. 
At least three of these conferences of leading 
citizens with educators have already been 
held to discuss the language problem—at 
Indiana, Washington, and Yale—and others 
are in prospect at Delaware, George Peabody, 
Iowa, Marquette, Nebraska, New Mexico, and 
other institutions. If you want to hold one at 
your institution, write to me about it. 
Although we take some pride in the fact that 
our beoklet on The National Interest had to be 
reprinted soon after publication, and that 
nearly 10,000 copies must by now be in cir- 
culation, we continue to believe that the really 
important job of public relations cannot be 
done by a staff in New York, but has to be 
done by people like you in this audience 
speaking, say, to local civie groups and PTAs, 
writing, say, for state educational journals or 
alumni magazines or fraternity journals. We 
stand ready to supply you with materials; 
indeed, we know that we have already aided 
in dozens of such speeches and articles, prob- 
ably many more than have been reported to 
us; but it should be evident that the vast 
audience we need to reach with the facts about 
language study is not going to be reached 
until language teachers, in a cooperative effort 
of unprecedented proportions, take on the job. 
So much, then, for clearinghouse and com- 
rounication activities of the FL Program 
during the year now ending. It has also been 
a year in which we have orgznized and held at 
MLA headquarters eight special conferences 
involving 113 participants in addition to the 
staff. In June we met with persons who had 
taught foreign languages over television, and 
with educational administrators and curricu- 
lum experts. In September we met with experts 
on educational testing and measurements; in 
November, with teachers from 16 widely 
seattered states who had emerged as leaders 


in the promotion of language study in their 
various regions. Earlier this month we met 
with some leaders among the descriptive lin- 
guists and with teachers interested in formu- 
lating a cooperative syllabus for the teaching 
of languages in the elementary schools. In 
addition to these conferences, there were two 
meetings of the FL Program’s Steering Com- 
mittee, two meetings of the MLA Executive 
Council, and a meeting of the Association's 
Commission on Trends in Education. In 
earlier papers this afternoon you have heard 
described the results of some of these confer- 
ences. All conference reports are available or 
will soon be available to interested persons. 
As you may gather, we have had a busy 
year. Indeed, there is much more to tell you 
about, but I must limit myself now to a few 
random impressions of recent activities. As 
a non-language-teacher and non-linguist, I 
learned a great deal from our lively conference 
with the descriptive linguists, but perhaps the 
chief thing I learned was that many tradi- 
tional language teachers can profitably imi- 
tate the enthusiasm and the persuasiveness 
of these colleagues. From our fascinating con- 
ference with experts in intercultural tensions 
I carried away a distinct feeling that language 
teachers have been remiss in not seeking the 
active help and interest of the 20,000,000 and 
more people in this country whose mother 
tongue is not English. From our conference 
with professional educators I learned that 
their suspicions of us are deeper than I had 
thought, but disappear with candid and 
friendly conversation around a table ina period 
long enough to permit acquaintance and lay 
misunderstandings. From my travels and talk 
with many persons I learned that there is 
some criticism in the profession of the extent 
to which the FL Program has thus far seemed 
to emphasize FLES, the teaching of languages 
in the grades; but I say to you what I said in 
Los Angeles and Seattle a few weeks ago: We 
talk so much about the elementary school 
movement because there is comparatively lit- 
tle movement at the other levels to discuss. 
Moreover, we have a bear by the tail, and 
dare not let go. This trend has the seeds of its 
own destruction in it, and if it fails, the cause 
of language study at the secondary and college 
levels will suffer from that failure for genera- 
tions to come. Stay with us, please, as we 
struggle to put some bones into FLES. The 
MLA staff entered this field with ineffable 


reluctance, but for the sake of language study 
in general we intend to stick with it, if only to 
say clearly what we mean by the preparation 
of a FLES teacher before we find ourselves 
here, as long since in the high schools, damned 
for what we never wanted to defend. 

If in this report I have said some bitter 
things, | would have you know that it is not 
my nature to foster negative thoughts save for 
positive ends. I have never wavered in my 
conviction that the FL Program can achieve 
its objectives, but, on the other hand, I have 
never thought or said that it ean do this solely 
with so much money or with so much effort 
on the part of a staff in New York. As officials 
of the Rockefeller Foundation know, I said 
from the start, and have continued to say, 
that this profession must learn to solve its 
problems largely in terms of its own resources, 
Those officials can also tell you that, although 
I was empowered last spring to seek an addi- 
tional grant from the Foundation, it took me 
three months to decide that this was a wise 
course. In a society like the MLA, extraordi- 
nary additions to income bring extraordinary 
problems, do harm as well as good, and, more- 
over, tend to submerge the independent ini- 
tiative and resourcefulness which, in the long 
run, are essential to professional survival. 
When I finally decided that we needed two or 
three more years with the full-time personnel 
and additional facilities that a grant alone 
could make possible, few of my reasons for 
deciding thus were complimentary to this 
profession. They involved my fuller realiza- 
tion of our deep disunity, our divided purposes, 
our blindness to the decline and fall of Rome, 
our failures to communicate, our lack of 
professional feeling. Make no mistake about it: 
as of December 1954, the FL Program is still 
very much a program in search of a profes- 
sion. It can sueceed only if it involves enough 
of us to convince the public that language 
teachers everywhere are increasing their 
effectiveness, are reviewing their techniques 
and objectives, because they, too, recognize 
their new importance to a changed America in 
a changed world. Think what could happen if 
each teacher in this room went away resolved 
to make foreign languages the best taught sub- 
ject in his own school or college during 1955. 

Let me close now on a very personal note. 
As many people in this audience know, I shall 
retire from the MLA secretariat and the 
directorship of the FL Program in September 


of 1956—one year and nine months from now. 
You have a right to know also that when I 
accepted the secretariat in 1946, I could not 
accept it as a lifetime career; that although I 
was appointed without term, eventually I 
persuaded my Executive Council to give me 
a term. My resignation, then, was foreseen 
from the start, and the exact time of it had to 
be somewhat arbitrarily determined. I had 
once hoped that it might be earlier. When I 
finally decided on 1956, it was not because I 
had some other position in prospect, but 
rather because this date gave the Association 
ample time to find and train my successor, 
permitted me to make my maximum coutribu- 
tion to the FL Program, and at the same time 
recognized my deferred personal hopes as a 
teacher and a scholar. By September 1956, I 
shall have rounded out ten years of administra- 
tive work for the MLA and shall have just 
turned fifty—a good age, I submit, for kicking 
over some traces! 

My departure from the MLA secretariat 
will not, of course, mean an end to my deep 
interest in the FL Program or in other con- 
cerns of the Association. I don’t want to put 
my Executive Council on a spot, but I confide 
to you my hope that they will see fit to ap- 
point me to the Steering Committee for the 
Program. In any case, I intend to continue 
working for the cause, and pledge you now my 
active support hereafter. I shall leave the 
secretariat having learned that we need many, 
many more persons who can happily combine 
effective teaching and productive scholarship 
and constructive professional activity. 

This combination is possible, as I could 
prove by mentioning names, including those 
of our new MLA president, some of her recent 
predecessors, and many members of the 
Executive Council whom it has been my 
privilege to know. But for a specific illustra- 
tion I need only cite the chairman of this 
afternoon's session, B. Q. Morgan. He was 
born in the year that the MLA was founded. 
At seventy-one he is as unretiring as any man 
I have ever met; indeed, he can work circles 
around me, and on several occasions has 
literally done so. As a member of the Steering 
Committee for the FL Program he recognized 
that the staff in the MLA offices was swamped 
with work, and twice, on his own initiative, he 
has come and spent « solid month with us, 
seeking out all the nasty, clerical chores which 
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we had put off doing, and getting them done 
by toiling fifteen hours a day, seven days a 
week. Then, leaving me and my staff as stag- 
gered as we were grateful, he has returned to 
his own scholarship. 

Do you wonder that everyone at MLA 
headquarters holds this man in deep affec- 
tion? Do you wonder that I invited him to 
chair this meeting? ... When I once asked 
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B. Q. Morgan why he gave so much of his 
precious time and energy to the FL Program, 
he replied, simply, “I have awaited this op- 
portunity my whole life, and I know it will not 
recur.” Please take this thought away with 
you as you leave this room. There is a chal- 
lenge in it, and some realism, and a reasonable 
hope. The future of the FL Program is in your 
hands. 


Conducted by 


Water T. Associate Editor, and the Eprror 


Honorary Members.—Here are biographical 
sketches of the three recently-elected Honor- 
ary members of the AATSP: 

ArMANDO Lacerpa (Faculdade de Letras, 
Universidade de Coimbra, Portugal), born 
in Porto, 1902; studied in Coimbra, Hamburg, 
Bonn, etc.; specialist in linguistics and in- 
ventor of new methods of investigation; 
founder and director of the Laboratério de 
Fonética Experimental da Universidade de 
Coimbra; distinguished teacher; lecturer in 
Germany, England, and the United States; 
collaborator with foreign phoneticians in 
comparative studies; commissioned by the 
Portuguese government to record and study 
the regional dialects of Portugal; many pub- 
lications on phonetics and linguisties, Carac- 
leristicas da entonagéo portuguesa, ete.; literary 
works: Almas revoltas, ete. 

BaLpomero Sanin Cano (Calle 57, No. 7- 
70, Apto. 1620, Bogoté, Colombia), born in 
1861; former professor in the Escuela Normal 
de Antioquia and in the University of Edin- 
burgh: president of the Universidad del 
Cauca, 1942-43; author of Spanish grammar, 
reader, dictionary; outstanding in literary 
criticiam and in the essay: Critica y arte, 
Divagaciones filolégicas y apdlogos literarios, 
La civilizacién manual y otros ensayos, Letras 
colombianas, etc.; often called the Dean of 
American letters. 

Enrico Verissimo (Porto Alegre, Brazil; 
until June 1955, Director of the Department 
of Cultural Affairs, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C.), born in 1905; outstand- 
ing Brazilian novelist, critic, and literary 
historian; author of many novels, including 


Clarissa, Caminhos cruzados, Miisica ao longe, 
Olhai 08 lirios do campo, O resto é silencio, O 
tempo e o vento, O continente, O retrato, ete. 


Instituto Internacional de Literatura Ihbero- 
americana.—Its 7th Congress will be held at 
the Univ. of California, Berkeley, 29-31 
August 1955, with the theme: “La cultura 
iberoamericana vista a través de su litera. 
tura.”” 


Washington FLES Guides Available.— 
The French and Spanish elementary guides 
are for sale, at 55 cents each, by the Office of 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


Pedagogical Concepts for the Use of Certain 
Audio Aids in Language Teaching.—An 
article by Prof. L. E. Dostert on the general 
value of the different types of tape recording 
as an aid to language teaching. Free on re- 
quest to Educational Laboratories, 1823 
Jefferson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Scholarship in Spanish.—Rockford College 
is offering a departmental scholarship in 
Spanish of $1000 ($500 a year for two years). 
Candidates must have had two or more 
years of Spanish in high school. The scholar- 
ship is awarded on the basis of a competitive 
examination, high school records and recom- 
mendations, an aptitude test score, and 
achievement in other fields of interest. Finan- 
cial need is considered in awarding the 
scholarship. Applications may be filed up to 
April 1, 1955. For further information appli- 
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cants may write to the Director of Admission, 
Rockford College, Rockford, Il. 


Summer Session Scholarships.—The Uni- 
versity of Habana will offer to U. 8. citizens 
five tuition scholarships for its summer session 
of 1955. The Division of Education of the Pan 
American Union will be in charge of selection 
of candidates. Eligibility requirements 1) 
U.S. citizenship; 2) possession of a degree not 
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inferior to the B.A. or BS., as of June, 1955; 
3) working knowledge of Spanish. Deadline 
for receipt of application for these scholarships 
is May 15; dates of the summer session at the 
University of Habana are July 18 to August 
26. Application blanks and further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Section of 
Educational Interchange, Division of Educa- 
tion, Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D.C, 


Conducted by 


E. H. Hespevt anp Ropert H. WituiaMms, Associate Editors* 


To THe Errors: 

In the December issue of Hispania a cor- 
respondent inquired about the opportunities 
today for stenographers and secretaries who 
can speak and read English and Spanish. 

About two years ago I was sufficiently 
interested in this subject to write to 200 very 
large companies in the United States request- 
ing information relative to whether they had 
any positions requiring the knowledge of a 
foreign language and, if so, what languages 
were required, and the nature of the positions. 

Although the material may be somewhat 
outdated by now (I have not received many 
replies to a second letter which should bring 
the material up to date) I feel that some 
general comments on the results of these find- 
ings may be beneficial to the inquirer and 
others who may be interested. 

Out of 144 replies to my letters, 61 stated 
that they have one or more positions in their 
company which require a knowledge of a 
foreign language. Of these 61, 58 indicated 
that they require someone with a knowledge 
of Spanish. The positions ranged from secre- 
taries to executives. Thirty-eight of the com- 
panies reported that they definitely hire people 
with a knowledge of Spanish as secretaries, 
stenographers, translators, and in the export 
department. 

If anyone is interested, I will be glad to 
send them a list of companies who have po- 
sitions of this sort. 


* Questions should be sent to Prof. E. H. 
Hespelt, 104 White Park Place, Ithaca, N. Y., 
or Prof R. H. Williams, Univ. of Texas, Aus- 
tin, 12. 


Two other sources from which the inquirer 
may find employment information of this 
nature are The Latin American Institute, 2 
West 45th St., NY 36, which trains people for 
foreign language positions in the business 
field, and the Civilian Personnel Division, 
National Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Everyn E. 
South Dakota State College 
Brookings, South Dakota 


To Tae Epirors: 

May I suggest a recommendation for your 
inquirer “R.M.P.” in the September His- 
pania? I would suggest the very readable and 
well illustrated book for elementary schools 
Living in Latin America by Powers and Bowen 
(The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 
1952). While intended for pupils, I am sure 
that this teacher will find it useful. It is a good 
basic book on Latin American civilization. 

Josnua HocusTein 
High School Pan American Council 


To Tae Eprrors: 

Could you please tell me where I can find 
a compilation of Spanish literature available 
in English translation? Several months ago I 
saw such a list but cannot find where it was 
published. 
Allegany, New York K. H.C. 

A list of Spanish literature in English 
translation appeared in the article “If you 
must read it in English” by Willis Knapp 
Jones in Hispania, xxxtv, iii (August, 1951), 
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283-284. In this article the author refers to 
the longer compilations of translations by 
Remigio Pane (English Translations from the 
Spanish, 1484-1943, Rutgers University 
Press, 1944) and his own Latin American 
Writers in English Translation (Pan American 
Union, 1944). 

E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

Having chosen Spanish as a future college 
major, I am interested in finding a college 
with a Spanish residence house. The only one 
I know of is at Middlebury College. A girl is 
usually permitted to live there only one year. 
I am now a senior at Barrington High School 
and would prefer a college nearby. I should 
appreciate any information which you can 
give me. 
Barrington, Illinois I. H. 

In addition to Middlebury, there are 
Spanish houses or corridors at Bryn Mawr, 
Univ. of Connecticut, Florida State Univ., 
Haverford, Louisiana State Univ., Mount 
Holyoke, New Jersey College for Women, 
Rollins, Russell Sage, Smith, Wilson, and 
Wooster. 

H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

Do you know of any national examination 
in Spanish similar to that sponsored each 
year for high school students by the AATF? 
If there is no examination given on a national 
basis, do you know of any given in the metro- 
politan area? 
Bayonne, New Jersey G.M.C. 

No national examination is given in 
Spanish at present. A general examination in 
Spanish has been given in the spring in some 
recent years in the metropolitan area. For 
more definite information, write to Dr. 
Theodore Huebener, Board of Education, 110 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y., or to 
Mr. Louis Gonzdlez, 85-17 104th Street, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

BE. 


To THe Eprrors: 

I am interested in securing information on 
any Latin American tours which may be 
planned for Spanish teachers during the sum- 
mer of 1955. Can you or any Hispania readers 
help me? 


Raleigh, North Carolina R. B. W. 


From readers of Hispania I have had very 
favorable reports on tours conducted by Miss 
Nora B. Thompson, Lower Merion Senior 
High School, Ardmore, Pa.; Mrs. Dora Grace 
Erickson, College of the Holy Names, Oak- 
land, Cal. These tours are scheduled for Spain 
or Latin America. You can find out which 
route is planned by writing directly to the 
conductor. I have also learned that a tour of 
Latin America is being planned for the sum- 
mer of 1955 by the Western College for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio, with Miss Anita L. 
Martin as conductor. I am sure you could 
also choose this tour with confidence. 


To THe Eprrors: 

I want to know if there are any scholarships 
available for pupils who have completed two 
years of Spanish in high school. 
Palmetto, Florida B.8. 

Rockford College, Rockford, Ill, offers a 
special scholarship for students of Spanish. 
See Notes and News in this issue. 


To THe Eprrors: 
Can you give me any information concern- 


ing the films Fuente Ovejuna and Dofia Per- 
fecta? Can they be enjoyed by second year 
college classes? 

Greensboro, North Carolina 


H. F.C. 


This question was referred to Professor Hal 
Carney of the Univ. of Nebraska, who writes: 
“Both Fuente Ovejuna and Dota Perfecta 
are regular commercial films and for that 
reason there would be no special attempt to 
fit the speech to classroom word lists, but 
both films will probably have English sub- 
titles and I am quite sure that college students 
with two or three years of Spanish will get 
much from either picture, especially if they 
are familiar with the works. Dofia Perfecta 
was made in Mexico. A friend of mine who 
saw it in that country two years ago reported 
that it was a very fine production, Fuente 
Ovejuna was made in Spain within the past 
five or six years with an outstanding cast. The 
same producer made the Don Quixote which 
we saw here two years ago and which was a 
splendid production. I have read in some 
periodicals from Spain that Fuente Ovejuna 
is also an outstanding picture. I am sure either 

film will please your students.” 
bk. H. H. 


SNHS CHAPTER NEWS 


Notice to all Chapter sponsors: The dead- 
line for Chapter News is approximately two 
months before the printing of each issue of 
Hispania, Reports should reach me by July 1 
for the September issue. 

Two new chapters have been formed since 
last September: Sancho Panza, St. Peters- 
burg Senior High School, Florida, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Williams, sponsor, and Cerro del 
Indio, Indian Hills High School, Cincinnati, 
Helen A. Ong, sponsor. The fact that Miss 
Ong formed the Los Hidalgos Chapter in El 
Camino High School, Sacramento, California, 
in 1953 attests to the value she places on the 
Spanish National Honor Society. 

We now have 51 chapters which are sup- 
posedly active. Five have not sent in names 
of members since they were formed, although 
two of these were inaugurated late last spring 
and there may not have been enough time to 
effect the organization of the chapters. One 
sponsor has moved and letters to her and to 
the school have gone unanswered. Please 
send reports of your Chapter meetings so 
that I can keep all the sponsors and the 
members of our Association informed of your 
activities. Other sponsors are anxious to know 
of your activities. 

La Frontera Chapter, Austin High School, 
El] Paso, Esther R. Brown, sponsor.—At the 
first fall meeting of the Chapter, the hostess 
member, Gayle Pickett, talked about her 
recent trip to Spain and showed souvenirs 
from the places she visited. She and her 
mother served refreshments after the meeting. 

At a meeting on October 14, 15 new mem- 
bers were initiated into the chapter in the 
home of the president, Jaime Diaz, making a 
total of 25 members. The business meeting 
was conducted in Spanish, with the parlia- 
mentarian using Perea and Robinson’s El 
Club Espafiol (Harlow Publishing Co., Okla- 
homa City, 1933) and Evelyn Miller’s Extra 
Curricular Activities for the Spanish Depart- 
ment (San José, Cal. High School Print 
Shop) as parliamentary references. (Ed. note: 
These books are probably out of print.] 

The initiation ritual of the national society 
was modified somewhat, red carnations being 
given new members instead of roses and the 
following pledge being repeated, phrase by 


Conducted by 


Laure. H. Turk, National Sponsor 


phrase, by the new members after the presi- 
dent: 

“Prometo dedicarme/al estudio de la 
lengua castellana/con todo anhelo/con el 
propésito/de adelantarme en ella/hasta domi- 
narla./Siempre cumpliré/con mis deberes/ 
recordindome de la honradez/de la pureza/y 
de la rectitud./Me empefiaré en formar 
amistades /entre personas de admirables cuali- 
dades /respetando su raza y su religién /aunque 
no sean las rafas./Ademdés lucharé/para que, 
entre el pueblo de habla espafiola/y los 
pueblos de otras lenguas,/haya mejor en- 
tendimiento/y as{ esperaré combatir/la igno- 
rancia y el perjuicio/en este mundo.” 

In the social hour which followed the 
meeting, the parents of the president, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jaime R. Dfaz, natives of Spain, 
invited the members to have punch, cake, 
and candy in the club colors. Refreshments 
were served from a beautifully appointed 
table, decorated with a centerpiece of red 
and yellow carnations. 

Among the club projects to be decided on 
at the next meeting are: Formation of other 
chapters at high schools in the city; donation 
of publications in Spanish to the school and 
city libraries; presentation of skits in Spanish 
in grade schools; decoration of the school 
display case with objects from Spain; service 
as interpreters and translators for Spanish- 
speaking visitors to the school, and composi- 
tion of a club song. [Ed. note: Miss Brown had 
used the “pledge” before the distribution of 
the tentative initiation ritual last spring. She 
considers it more on the level of the high 
school student than the sonnet to Cervantes 
which we indicated for possible use.] 

In a later letter Miss Brown stated that 
membership in the SNHS at Austin High 
School is limited to third- and fourth-year 
students. Since there are 1000 students of 
Spanish in the school, Miss Brown delays 
selection in the third year so that she can 
consider the student’s record of the first two 
years and also the student’s standing after 
some six weeks of the third year. 

Simin Bolivar Chapter, Central High 
School, Valley Stream, N. Y., Samuel W. 
Newman, sponsor.—I am very proud of the 
activities of my local chapter. We meet every 
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week, and the program is developed and 
presented by the members themselves. The 
program is conducted in Spanish, and I really 
gloat over the noticeable growth in mastery 
of spoken Spanish on the part of the members 
and guests. 

For program activities we have debates and 
round-table discussions on subjects of interest 
to the students. They are now working on 
T-V.type programs, such as “What's my 
Line,” Questions,” Groucho Marx-type 
programs, and the like. They also prepare 
comical commercials. 

Last week we had an unexpected visit by 
two students who graduated last June. We 
used the time to discuss (in Spanish, of course) 
the experiences of these two students in col- 
lege. We will have other similar visits during 
the year. Also we shall invite Spanish Ameri- 
can students from the local colleges to come 
to chat with us. 

All of this is to show that I feel that the 
chapter should serve a useful, practical pur- 
pose in the school. I want it to give my stu- 
dents an added opportunity to use oral 
Spanish and to improve their mastery of the 
language; to hear Spanish spoken by good 
Spanish speakers, giving inspiration and 
impetus to members of the chapter to im- 
prove further; to make our students realize 
that the Spanish they are learning is usable 
with people from different parts of the Spanish- 
speaking world. 

In view of the fact that attendance and 
participation in our meetings does actually 
result in greater mastery of the language, I 
have been using the policy of giving report- 
card credit to all who take part. This is 
another incentive to them to come, to speak, 
to work, and to learn. The chapter is the best 
single teaching (and motivating) device I 
have encountered in all my years of teaching. 

We reached a peak last summer when we 
got a local community organization to pay 
travel expenses for one of our students to 
spend the summer in Mexico. This winter 
the Mexican girl at whose home she lived for 
two months will come here for an exchange 
visit of two months. Our exchange project 
reached the Sunday New York Times and 
the Voice of America. We certainly are happy 
about our chapter in Valley Stream. 

Don Quijote Chapter, Marietta Junior- 
Senior High School, Ohio, Mrs. R. G. Guthrie, 
sponsor.—Members have sent packages to 
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World Friendship for Children, Each member 
plans to spend an hour a week with a first- 
year student who is being tutored because of 
illness. We are also cooperating with the 
Marietta College Language Department in 
its international Christmas party. For a 
number of years the Spanish Club has gone 
carolling in Spanish and ended with a party 
of games and refreshments. We plan to con- 
tinue the practice. For some 14 years the 
Spanish Club has sponsored a Pan American 
Day assembly program. I have about ex- 
hausted my resources for new ideas, [Ed. 
note: Let’s have more reports from other 
sponsors. Pass on successful projects and 
programs to your colleagues.| 

La Granadina Chapter, Willamette High 
School, Eugene, Oregon, Ila Pauline Layne, 
sponsor.—At Willamette the high school 
Spanish Club sponsors the honor society by 
underwriting all expenses. We hold it a real 
honor to be both a member of the club and 
of the honor society; however, the threat of 
snobbishness is avoided by stress on club 
activities. The initiation and _ installation 
become important to all members of the club 
who are invited to attend the dinner and see 
the ceremony. Students who are not activity- 
or service-minded in relation to the school as 
a whole will work for this Spanish honor, 
which is purely academic. It has served to 
motivate students when they realize that 
hard work will result in this honor. 

El Club Espafol Chapter, Dobyns-Bennett 
High School, Kingsport, Tenn., Mrs. Dorothy 
Owens Dye, sponsor.—-Our Chapter, organ- 
ized in the fall of 1953, had a very good year. 
We put on two radio programs, one on 
October 12, El Dia de la Raza, and another 
on April 14, Pan American Day. The students 
raised money to send a $15.00 Care package 
to Korea, and they put on interesting pro- 
grams twice monthly at our regular meetings. 

In October of this year 23 more students 
were eligible to become members, and they 
formed a second group which meets on a 
different day. So far this year our two groups 
have given two radio programs, one on 
Columbus Day, and one early in December, 
in cooperation with the French and Latin 
Departments, At the latter meeting the 
students told how Christmas is observed in 
Spain, Mexico, and other Spanish-speaking 
countries, and they sang carols in Spanish. 
The French and Latin students did likewise. 
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During National Education Week the lan- 
guage departments of Dobyns-Bennett had 
an entire window display in one of our local 
stores. We had posters telling how much 
foreign languages contribute to one’s general 
education and culture, and we had many 
articles, costumes, and pictures on display. 
One of our boys made a large poster of a 
scene from a bullfight, which was of interest 
to all. 

All the students in our Chapter are very 
much interested in their work and they are 
trying hard to make their Chapter profitable 
and enjoyable. They sent $15.00 to Care 
again this December. I certainly feel that the 
SNHS is serving a very useful purpose, and 
I have reported on our work at a Conference 
of Modern Language Teachers at Barbour- 
ville, Ky., last fall, also in Knoxville, Tenn., 
in November, at our State Teachers’ Meeting. 


In reply to my letter to all Chapter sponsors 
late in November, J. Clark Jenkins, sponsor 
of the Jacinto Benavente Chapter, Sunset 
High School, Dallas, wrote offering his 
services in any way both to the AATSP, 
which is sponsoring the Spanish National 
Honor Society, and to schools in his area 
which may be interested in forming chapters. 
After forming the first chapter in Texas, he 
has used his chapter as an example in helping 
to bring about the establishment of chapters 
in Hillerest, Adamson, and Woodrow Wilson 
high schools in Dallas. He reported on the 
SNHS at the fall meeting of the Lone Star 
Chapter of the AATSP on the values of the 
SNHS in the Dallas high schools, and last 
April he talked before the Spanish teachers of 
Texas at the Executive Council meeting of 
the Pan American Student Forum of Texas 
on the need for the SNHS in Texas schools. 


THE HISPANIC WORLD Conducted by Roserr G. Mean Jr.* 


To Readers of “The Hispanic World.” — 
Contributions to this department are urgently 
solicited from members of the AATSP. They 
should be typed in double-space and follow 
the format used herein with respect to title, 
contributor’s name, and institution. Deadlines 
for the four issues of Hispania are Dee. 10 
(March), Feb. 15 (May), June 15 (September) 
and Sept. 15 (December). Contributions may 
be in Spanish, Portuguese or English, and 
should be sent by first-class mail to Prof. 
R. G. Mead, Jr., University of Connecticut, 
Storrs. 


“Merico’s Rural Radio.”"—Marvin Alisky 
contributes a 13-page article with the above 
title to The Quarterly of Film, Radio and 
Television, Summer 1954 (Univ. of California 
Press). It is a comprehensive analysis of 
Mexico’s provincial broadcasting stations, of 
which the author visited some eighty from 
1947 to 1953. The article contains much 
statistical and other information about the 
number of radios in the country, their dis- 


*Members are urged to send items for this 
department to Professor R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. 
of Connecticut, Storrs. 


tribution, group listening, commercials, etc., 
and should be of interest to all students of 
modern Mexico. 

R. G. M. 


“El Peligro de la Libertad Intelectual.’’— 
With the above title, the University of 
Mexico has published the papers read at the 
Third Interamerican Congress of Philosophy 
held in Mexico City in 1950, under the 
auspices of UNESCO. The general theme of 
the Conference, “El peligro de la libertad 
intelectual. zHasta qué punto es esencial 
al filosofar la preservacién de la libertad 
individual del filésofo?,”” was discussed by 
nineteen leading American and European 
philosophers, México: Imprenta Universitaria, 
1952. 

R.G. M. 


Literature in Spain.—An interesting analysis 
of the factors which dominate the literary 
scene and stunt literary growth in Spain today 
is printed in [bérica (New York) for October 
15, 1954. An American Hispanist, recently 
returned from Spain and writing under the 
pseudonym of Charles Walker, develops the 
thesis that the Spanish literary generation of 
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1936 has not fulfilled its early promise in 
“Silencio y Literatura.” 
R. G. M. 


Manual de bibliografia de la literatura 
espatiola.—The 2nd fasciculo of the Ist part 
of this outstanding bibliography by Professor 
Homero Seris has appeared (Syracuse: 
Centro de estudios hispdnicos, 1954; pp. 
423-1086). This section of the work contains 
part IV, “Cultura,” with sections on the 
various literary academies, philosophy, law, 
art, archaeology, architecture, painting, music, 
and folklore. It also contains a supplement to 
the material that appears in part 1, as well as 
a general index to part 1. Several new and 
valuable sections appear in the supplement 
that did not appear in part 1. The author is 
now at work on the 2nd part of this monu- 
mental work, a bibliography of the Spanish 
language, which will be awaited with interest. 


Cassell’s Encyclopedia of World Literature.— 
This new reference work edited by 8. H. 
Steinberg (New York, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
1953, 2 vols.) would be more valuable if it 
fulfilled the promise of its title better. Articles 
exist on Catalan Literature, Brazilian Litera- 
ture, Portuguese Literature, Spanish-Ameri- 
can Literature, Gaucho Literature. However, 
no individual articles are devoted to the 
literature of Galicia or to the individual 
Spanish-speaking countries of the New World. 
The article on ‘“cancioneiros” is a page long; 
that on “cancionero” is eight lines. No 
Spanish periodicals are listed in “Periodicals, 
Literary.” The articles on individual Hispanic 
writers are often extremely short, as befits a 
work of this kind. One is surprised to note 
under the English translations of Don Quixote 
the omission of Putnam’s translation, though 
Cohen’s translation (1950) is included. The 
brief bibliographies are sometimes quite in- 
adequate. 


Three translations —Rodolfo L. Fonseca’s 
Tower of lvory (tr. by Walter Starkie; N. Y.: 
Julian Messner, 1954) has been reviewed in the 
New York Times Book Review section quite 
favorably. Fonseca is a Uruguayan engineer 
and writer. The Hwe by Camilo José Cela 
(tr. by J. M. Cohen; N. Y.: Farrar, Straus & 
Young, 1953) contains a brief introduction by 
Arturo Barea. An abridged translation of 
Don Quixote of La Mancha, by Walter Starkie 


(London, Macmillan, 1954), is designed to re- 
late without digressions the principal ad- 
ventures of the Knight and his Squire. 't 
contains a 116-page biographical prelude and 
decorations from the drawings by Gustave 
Doré. 


Galdés.— An extremely short article on this 
Spanish novelist appears in V. 8. Pritchett’s 
Books in general (N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace, 
n.d.), pp. 31-36. 


The Cid.—Epics of the Western World by 
Arthur Hutson and Patricia MeCoy 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1954) con- 
tains the summaries and commentaries of ten 
epics. Pages 277-293 deal with ‘The poem of 
the Cid,” while ‘“‘The Lusiads” is treated on 
pp. 337-364. 


Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly.— 
This new quarterly ‘is devoted to all aspects 
of the study and teaching of ancient, medieval, 
and modern foreign languages.” Its annual 
subscription price is $2.00. It is published by 
the Dept. of Modern Foreign Language, 
Univ. of Kentucky. The 2nd number, de- 
voted to the talks given at the Mexican 
section of the Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference last April, should be of great 
interest to al! those interested in Mexican 
literature and culture. 


Monografias bibliogrdficas: This new set, 
published in Madrid by José Simén Diag 
under the auspices of the Instituto de estudios 
madrilefios, averages 50 pages a number. 
It will be the purpose of the set to intensify 
and modernize bibliographical controls, es- 
pecially in the field of Spanish humanities 
and more particularly in regard to the forma- 
tion of a complete and detailed bibliography 
of Madrid. 

No. | is La investigacién bibliografica sobre 
temas espafioles by José Simén Diaz (1954, 
43 pp.); this should be of special interest to 
students of Mesonero Romanos, for the 
author has used the theme “Fuentes biblio- 
graficas para el estudio de Mesonero Romanos” 
and the bibliographical data concerning him 
are utilized “como base para una leccién 
practica de algo tan inexistente entre nosotros 
como ja Metodologia de la investigacién 
bibliogrdfica.”’ 

No, 2, by Marfa de la Paloma Rueda, 
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Introducciém al estudio de la cultura espafiola 
(1954, 48 pp.), is a selective annotated bib- 
liography in the following fields: language, 
literature, history, geography, art, music, 
folklore, and travel literature. 

No. 3, La teoria literaria (retéricas, poéticas, 
preceptivas, etc.) by Juana de José Prades 
(1954, 55 pp.) would have been more useful 
had it been more heavily annotated. The 
writer states: “Doy, a partir del siglo xvi, en 
el que se imprimen las primeras Retéricas en 
castellano y hasta nuestros dias, los tratados 
generales de Preceptiva literaria, y, natural- 
mente, todos los relativos a las dos divisiones 
tradicionales de ella: Retérica y Poética.” 

Coloquio de pastores del hijo prédigo. George 
C. Barker has edited and translated this folk 
drama of Old Mexico under the title of The 
Shepherds’ Play of the Prodigal Son (Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1953, Folklore 
Studies no. 2, 167 pp.). This edition contains 
an introduction, notes and bibliography as 
well as the Spanish text and a parallel English 
translation. 

Henstey C. Woopsripge 
Murray State College 


Editorial Losada.—-Among the latest addi- 
tions to the moderately-priced “Biblioteca 
Contempordnea” of this outstanding Buenos 
Aires firm are the following: Montafia adentro, 
Bestia daftina, Maria Rosa Flor de Quillén 
(No, 253), three short novels by the Chilean 
Marta Brunet, the first she ever wrote (1923, 
1926, 1920 respectively), with a perceptive 
preface by Guillermo de Torre; Ancha es 
Castilla (No. 254), by Eduardo Caballero 
Calder6n, a sometimes emotional but always 
interesting memoir of this Colombian diplo- 
mat’s andanzas in Castilla; Cuentos de la selva 
(No. 255) and El mds alld (No. 258), two of 
the volumes of the complete short stories of 
Horacio Quiroga now being published by 
Losada; El libro de Cristébal Colén (No. 259), 
by Paul Claudel, a Spanish translation of a 
symbolic musical play based on certain 
incidents in the life of Columbus; and El humo 
dormido (No. 257), by Gabriel Miré, Vol. 8 
in the Spanish writer’s Obras completas, 
currently being issued by the firm. 

R.G.M. 


Spanish in our South and West.—Hensley 
C. Woodridge is the author of a survey of 
recent studies on the Spanish of our South 


and Southwest and of the influence of the 
language on English in the United States. 
‘The article, “Spanish in the American South 
and Southwest: A Bibliographical Survey for 
1940-1953,” is published in Orbis (Catholic 
Univ. of Louvain, 1954), m1, i, 236-244. 
R.G. M. 


“Pdginas y Letras.’’—A new bimonthly 
gaceta literaria with this title has recently been 
established in Mexico by the Libreria Madero. 
In addition to short articles on literary topics, 
book reviews and poetry, there are numerous 
pages of bibliography listing books of late 
publication in Mexico. For further informa- 
tion write to Sr. Juan Rejano, Director, Av. 
Francisco I. Madero 32, México 1, D. F. 

R.G. M. 


Concerning Eca de Queiroz.— Aubrey F. G. 
Bell’s translation of Ega de Queiroz’s Reliquia 
as The Relic, A Novel has been reissued with a 
new preface by Francis Steegmuller (New 
York: Noonday Press, 1954. 289 pp.). 

Ernesto G. da Cal of New York University 
completed last fall his monumental Kea 
bibliography, running to over 500 pages, 
which the University Press of Coimbra has 
undertaken to publish. 

G. M. M. 


Almeida Garrett Centenary.—Garrett’s cen- 
tenary was commemorated by the Portuguese 
section of the MLA in December, 1953, and 
by the AATSP at its meeting in New York 
City in December, 1954. In Portugal, the 
official program of celebrations extended from 
November 9 till December 9, 1954. On No- 
vember 10, the National Assembly held a 
solemn session in Lisbon, presided over by 
the President of Portugal. Among the speakers 
were Pires de Lima, Minister of Education, 
whose theme was “The Political Thought of 
Garrett” and Academy President Jilio 
Dantas, who traced a portrait of Garrett as 
“Statesman and Parliamentary Orator.” 
Later on three University professors gave 
public lectures: HernAni Cidade on “Garrett 
as a Poet,” Jacinto do Prado Coelho on 
“Garrett as a Prosewriter,” and Reynaldo dos 
Santos on “The Sense of Art in Garrett's 
Work.” The National Theatre D. Maria II 
gave free performances of Garrett's plays 
Frei Luts de Sousa and A sobrinha do Marqués. 
It was planned to perform all of his plays 
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in the course of the winter: the Student 
Theater of Coimbra took charge of his Medeia, 
the itinerant People’s Theatre, of O alfageme 
de Santarém and O Tio Simplicio, and the 
balance was to be broadcast over the State 
radio. Outside of Lisbon, the most notable 
commemorations were held: in Oporto, the 
poet’s native city, where his statue was un- 
veiled; in Coimbra, where he studied; and in 
Santarém, which he celebrated in several of 
his works. With the support of the /nstituto 
da Alta Cultura a critical edition of Garrett’s 
complete works has been planned. Detailed 
accounts could be found in Noticias de 
Portugal of October 2 and November 13, 1954. 

G. M. M. 

Three Congresses in 8S. Paulo.—From 
August 9 to 15, 1954, An International Con- 
gress of Writers was held in Sao Paulo, fol- 
lowed by a Unesco-sponsored series of Intel- 
lectual Encounters (August 16-22). The 
European image of America and the American 
image of Europe were the main themes for 
discussion. Paulo Duarte, Director of the 8. 
Paulo review Anhembi, presided. Among the 
participants were the Count of Aurora, 
Rodrigues Lapa, Adolfo Casais Monteiro, 
Miguel Torga, HernAni Cidade and J. A. da 
Costa Pimpéo, from Portugal; Luis Amador 
Sanchez, Alberto Insta, Joaquin de Entram- 
basaguas and Manuel Garefa Vifiolas, from 
Spain; Leopoldo Zea, from Mexico; Eugenio 
Pereira Salas, from Chile; and Robert Frost, 
William Faulkner, Morton D. Zaubel, George 
Shuster, and Herbert Schneider, from the 
United States. 

On September 13, a third congress, the 
Second International Colloquium of Luso- 
Brazilian Studies, was opened at the Uni- 
versity of 8. Paulo, in the presence of Paulo 
Cunha, the Portuguese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. In the Linguistic Section Serafim 
Silva Neto and Antenor Nascentes played the 
most active parts, under the presidency of 
Souza Lima. In the Literary Section Soares 
Amora (8. Paulo), Thiers Moreira (Rio), and 
Hélio Simées (Bahia) were prominent among 
the Brazilians, beside Massaud Moisés, 
Sigismundo Spina, and José Aderaldo Castello, 
three younger scholars trained by Fidelino de 
Figueiredo and Soares Amora. In his paper, 
Serafim Silva Neto outlined the problems 
involved in the study of regional Brazilian 
speech and suggested methods to be followed 


in view of a future ethnographical and lin- 
guistic atlas. 

At the Colloquium the United States were 
represented by Francis Rogers (Harvard), 
who spoke about the travels of Prince Pedro, 
Ronald Hilton (Stanford), Robert Smith 
(Pennsylvania), Howard F. Cline, Lewis 
Hanke (Texas), and Carleton 8. Smith 
(Connecticut). 

Lisbon was represented by Mario Tavares 
Chieé, Hernini Cidade, Jacinto do Prado 
Coelho, Vitorino Nemésio, Zeferino Ferreira 
Paulo, Reynaldo dos Santos, and Inocéncio 
Galvio Telles; Coimbra by Manuel Lopes 
de Almeida, Manuel de Paiva Boléo, Gui- 
lherme Braga da Cruz, and Anténio Jorge 
Dias. Portugal was furthermore present in the 
persons of Serafim Leite, now living in Rome, 
and Vitorino M. Godinho, who resides in 
Paris. 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Phonetics.—In collaboration with 
Dr. Lra Hirsh of St. Louis, Dr. Geraldo de 84, 
of Recife, has made a phonetic analysis of the 
Portuguese language as spoken in Brazil, 
for the purposes of “logoaudiometrics.” Sé is a 
specialist in speech correction who was trained 
in the United States. 

G. M.M. 


Brazilian Literary Supplements.—In Brazil, 
as in Portugal (see Hispanic World for De- 
cember, 1954), the number of literary supple- 
ments to daily newspapers is on the increase. 
Thus in O Tempo of Séo Paulo, Mario Donato 
began last summer to direct a Sunday supple- 
ment. O Estado de 8. Paulo, the Folha da 
Manhdé and the Correio Paulistano have had 
theirs for some time already. 

G. M. M. 


Fondo de Cultura Ecémomica.—1\954 marks 
the twentieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Fondo by a group of devoted Mexican 
intellectual leaders dedicated to the greater 
dissemination of knowledge throughout our 
hemisphere. That they have succeeded so 
eminently in realizing their ideal is evidenced 
by the thousands of varied volumes pub- 
lished under the Fondo imprint, their high 
quality and wide distribution, and the favor- 
able acclaim the Fondo’s efforta continue to 
meet wherever they are known. An account 
of some aspects of the Fondo’s work and of 
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the celebration of the anniversary in Mexico 
City on September 10, 1954 (including ‘sum- 
maries of the speeches of Alfonso Caso and 
Alfonso Reyes) is to be found in Cuadernos 
Americanos for Nov.-Dee. 1954, pp. 68-74. 

Among the Fondo’s publications in the 
field of literature in 1954, the following may 
be singled out for special mention: 

1. Joaquin Garcia Icazbaleeta. Biblio- 
grafia Mexicana del Siglo XVI. A new edition, 
by Agustin Millares Carlo, of Garcfa Ieaz- 
balceta’s monumental work, the most valuable 
source extant on Mexico’s early literary 
production, to which the editor has added 
much new material. Of prime importance to 
bibliophiles, historians, and literary scholars. 
484 pp. + 157 plates + 9 ill. Cloth. $20.00 U.S. 

2. Rémulo Gallegos. Dofia Barbara. Galle- 
gos’ masterpiece in an edicién de homenaje, on 
the 25th anniversary of its publication, with 
the definitive text and a prologue by the 
author. 347 pp. Ill. Cloth. 

3. Alfonso Reyes. Trayectoria de Goethe. 
The Mexican humanist’s summary view of 
the life and work of the German genius. The 
Fondo’s 100th Breviario. 178 pp. Ill. Boards. 
$0.70 US. 

4. Vicente T. Mendoza. El corrido mexicano. 
A comprehensive anthology, by a specialist 
in folk poetry, of the popular ballad form of 
Mexico which reached its height during the 
Revolution and reflects so colorfully the 
spirit of the popular masses. 467 pp. Cloth. 
$2.80 US. 

5. Jaime Torres Bodet. Fronteras. The 
latest volume of verse to be published by one 
of Mexico’s outstanding poets and the late 
director-general of UNESCO. They are in his 
characteristic delicate, personal and com- 
pletely lyrical vein. 143 pp. Cloth. $1.10 US. 

R. G. M. 


American Spanish on LP Record.—Present 
trends show clearly that LP records and tape 
are becoming increasingly important aids in 
the teaching of languages. Often these de- 
vices are to be used in conjunction with a 
particular textbook, and so are subject to 
limitations. Such is not the case with an LP 
record recently produced by Wilmac Recorders 
in California, Entitled “Cireling the Globe 
with Speech: Spanish,” it is an S-band, 50- 
minute recording which contains the words of 
narrators from three regions of Mexico and 
one each from Cuba, Guatemala, El Salvador, 


Colombia, and Bolivia. The Spanish is pro- 
nounced clearly and with no affectation and is 
as close to the natural idiom as is possible for a 
record to be. The narrators are young people 
of both sexes, college students in most cases, 
and each tells of his native city and his daily 
life and interests. The record is sold with a 
complete text of the Spanish narrative and 
there is also an English translation on the 
opposite page. The resourceful teacher can 
adapt the record to class use in many ways, 
while the diligent student who owns an LP 
machine can derive considerable individual 
benefit from its use. For sale at $5.95 from the 
producers, 921 East Green St., Pasadena 1, 
Cal. 

R.G. M. 


“Early Florida through Spanish Eyes.”’—- 
No. 12 in the Univ. of Miami Hispanic 
American Studies, this volume by W. R. 
Jackson, Jr., issued in Sept. 1954, consists of 
selected extracts from fourteen Spanish 
authors of the 16th and 17th centuries who 
wrote on various aspects of Florida: geog- 
raphy; flora; fauna; the Indians; their 
character and feats; gold, silver and pearls, 
etc. The editor and translator has supplied 
numerous notes, a bibliography and a glossary 
of geographical names. 179 pp. Paper. 

R. G. M. 


More Machado de Assis in English.— 
Machado de Assis’ novel Quincas Borba was 
translated by Clotilde Wilson and published 
in this country under the title Philosopher or 
Dog? (New York, Noonday Press, 1954). 

G. M. M. 


Coimbra Students Travel.—The Teatro dos 
Estudantes de Coimbra toured Angola (Africa) 
with its repetoire in the summer of 1954. And 
the Orfedo Académico of Coimbra, a glee 
club founded in 1880, visited Séo Paulo, 
Brazil, the same year, as part of a “Coimbra 
University Mission’ including J. A. da 
Costa Pimpio. 

G. M. M. 

Murilo Mendes in the Low Countries.— 
The Brazilian Catholic poet Murilo Mendes 
went to the Low Countries in the summer of 
1954, on a cultural mission for the Brazilian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He gave lectures 
at the universities of Brussels and Louvain. 
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The Belgian Journal des Poétes printed 
translations of selections from his poetry and 
from his essays on music and painting. 

G. M. M. 


Joaquim Nabuco Prize for 1954.—This 
prize, distributed by the Academia Brasileira 
de Letras, was given to Brasil Gerson for his 
book Garibaldi e Anita. 

G. M. M. 


Portugal and Japan.—On the 25th anniver- 
sary of the death of Wenceslau de Morais in 
Tokushima (Shikoku), after he had lived some 
forty years in Japan, the city of Tokushima 
unveiled a bronze in his memory on July 1, 
1954. Among the articles which then appeared 
in the Japanese press was one by Armando 
Martins, ‘““Three Ways of Looking at Japan,” 
in which he compared the Japanese writings 
of Pierre Loti, Lafeadio Hearn, and Wen- 
ceslau de Morais. A Portuguese translation of 
the article appeared in Vértice (Coimbra), 
October 1954. 

G. M. M. 


“El pecado original de América.”’—H. A. 
Murefia, Argentine essayist, is principally 
concerned in this book with the future of man 
in our New World. A key to this thought is 
given in the following words (p. 164): “De 
poder ser todo lo que el hombre es, hemos 
pasado a no poder ser casi ni siquiera hom- 
bres. De ser la semilla sembrada en buena 
tierra, nos hemos convertido en la semilla que 
cay6 entre espinas.”” But he ends with the 
hope that man in America will strive to 
realize the highest human aspirations. In 
addition to the above, there are interesting 
essays on Poe, Quiroga, Martinez Estrada, 
and Florencio Sanchez. Buenos Aires: Sur, 
1954. $18 m/arg. 

R.G. M. 


“La poesia espaiiola contempordnea.”’— 
The Spanish novelist, poet, and critie Max 
Aub, a Loyalist now resident in Mexico, is 
the author of this study of Spanish poetry 
since 1898, published in July 1954. Despite 
his dislike for many writers in Franco Spain, 
Aub has much of value and interest to say 
about poets both in the Peninsula and in 
exile, and the strength of his deep convictions 
lends tension to his work. Mexico: Imprenta 
Universitaria, 1954. 233 pp. 10 pesos. 

R.G. M. 


“Cuadernos Americanos."’—The November- 
December 1954 issue of Mexico’s leading 
journal contains several notable articles on 
Hispanic literary and _ political themes. 
Carlos Sabat Ercasty contributes “La 
lecci6n de Rémulo Gallegos” (pp. 77-84); 
Dardo Ciineo, “Fernando de los Rios y el 
socitlismo humanista” (pp. 85-113); Luis 
Alberto Sanchez, “Amanecer, ocaso y me- 
diodia de José Santos Chocano” (pp. 241- 
249) and Emma Susana Speratti Pifero, 
“Las ltimas novelas de  Valle-Inclan” 
(pp. 250-266). 

R.G.M. 


“New Mexico Quarterly.’’—Kenneth Lash, 
editor of this excellent periodical published by 
the University of New Mexico, begins its 
Hispanic American issue (Autumn 1954) 
with the following comment: “Our conviction 
has long been that Hispanic-American arts 
and letters are both rich and important. Our 
knowledge is that most of this material is not 
being made available in translation in this 
country. Our desire is to help make it avail- 
able in NMQ.” He closes his prefatory 
remarks with a request: “Clearly, this is an 
invitation—to writers both here and abroad. 
NMQ is very much interested in Hispanic 
American material. Subject matter is second- 
ary. The primary question is one of llegar a 
conocernos.”’ The issue itself contains a fine 
selection of short stories, essays, art repro- 
ductions, poetry and book reviews on Spanish 
and Spanish American topies by authors and 
artists of the United States and the Hispanic 
nations. 

R.G. M. 


Marti.—1953 saw the celebration of the 
Centenary of Martf’s birth in many American 
nations. In Havana there met from February 
20 to 27 what constituted the most important 
body to honor José Marti, the Congreso de 
Eseritores Martianos. This congress was 
composed of dozens of the most prominent 
Martf scholars in the Americas and France, 
who were invited as guests of the Comisién 
Nacional which organized the Centenary 
celebrations in Cuba. The many papers read 
by these scholars and crities, touching upon 
varied aspects of the Cuban’s life and writ- 
ings, were collected in late 1953 into a Memoria 
which attained 871 large pages and was pub- 
lished by the Comisién Nacional Organi- 
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zadora. The volume is a mine of information 
about Marti, and some of the studies it con- 
tains are valuable contributions to the field 
of Mart{f scholarship. An amusing note is 
added to the book by the full-page caricatures 
of most of the congresistas, sketched by 
David. 

R. G. M. 


Father Steck.—On May 4, 1954, the Rev. 
Francis Borgia Steck, eminent historian of the 
religious aspects of the Conquest and Pro- 
fessor at Quiney College, Illinois, celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his becoming a 
Franciscan. An illustrated brochure, com- 
memorating the event, has been prepared. 
It contains a curriculum vitae of Father 
Steck, a partial bibliography of his publica- 
tions and two of the addresses delivered dur- 
ing the celebration. 

R. G. M. 


Marti.—In El caso literario de José Marti 
the Cuban literary critic Juan Marinello, a 
Communist, presents his interpretation of 
Mart, “el testigo de su tiempo.” La Habana, 
1954, 59 pp. 

R. G. M. 


HAHR.—Under the recently-assumed ed- 
itorship of Professor Lewis Hanke, a number 
of changes have taken place in the Hispanic 
American Historical Review which widen its 
scope and will enhance its value to many 
members of the AATSP. In the November 
1954 issue, for instance, there is an excellent, 
comprehensive article by Richard M. Morse 
on Sfio Paulo which seeks ‘to convey some- 
thing of the city’s history through a selective 
examination of its cultural expression,” 
and articles also on Andrés Bello (Irving A. 
Leonard) and early broadcasting in Mexico 
(Marvin Alisky). The book review section 
is especially long (pp. 527-603) and takes 
note of many recent publications in the fields 
of literature, art, and theology as well as 
history. 

R.G.M, 


Fdbio Prado Prizes.—The Sociedade Pau- 
lista de Escritores gave the prizes of that name 
for 1954 to Lufs Canabrava, for the novel 
Sangue de Rosaura, to Alufzio Jorge Andrade 
Franco, for the play O Telescépio and to 
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Osman Lins, for a collection of stories, O 
Visitante. 
G. M. M. 


Rosalia de Castro Understood.—Alberto 
Machado da Rosa, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has patiently and convincingly 
uncovered the true causes and proportions of 
the Galician poetess’ melancholy. She stands 
revealed as an utterly sincere and brave 
woman indeed, unafraid of expressing her 
tormented relations with her lovers and her 
husband through transparent symbols in her 
tales and poems. “Rosalfa de Castro, poeta 
incomprendido” was published by Rosa in the 
Revista Hispdnica Moderna, vol. xx, no. 3 
(July, 1954). Offprints may be obtained from 
the Hispanic Institute in New York City. 

G.M.M. 


Portuguese Journalist in U.S.—Franciseo 
Alves de Azevedo, a Lisbonese journalist 
specializing in North American and British 
affairs, visited the United States in 1954. As 
a result of his voyage he has published a 
series of articles in the Jornal do Comércio 
(Lisbon), beginning with “O  verdadeiro 
espirito da nacho americana” on October 
18, 1954. 

G. M. M. 


Camées in France.—Under the auspices of 
the Institut Francais au Portugal (Lisbon), a 
complete French translation of Camées’ 
Lusiadas is soon to appear. At the Sorbonne, 
Paul Teyssier gave a course on Camées’ 
lyric poetry last winter. Armand Guibert 
praised G. Le Gentil’s posthumous Camoens 
as “un portrait prudent” in Monde Nouwveau- 
Paru, Paris, vol. x, no. 82 (Oct. 1954). 

G. M.M. 


Ramén Sender.—Charles L. King is the 
author of an analysis of the philosophy in the 
Spanish novelist’s “most ambitious and 
serious work,” La esfera (1939), in “Sencer’s 
‘Spherical’ Philosophy,”” PMLA, December 
1954, pp. 993-999. 

R.G. M. 


“Las Letras Patrias.””—This new quarterly 
issued its first number (Enero-Marzo 1954) 
recently. The organ of the Departamento de 
Literatura y Editorial del Instituto Nacional 
de Bellas Artes, it will, as its name implies, 
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be devoted to publicizing new editions, re- 
prints, critical and bibliographical research, 
etc., in the field of Mexican literature. It will 
also print a certain amount of original ma- 
terial: essays, stories, poetry, as well as 
articles on the fine arts. Obviously this journal 
will become indispensable to the serious 
student of Mexican culture. Among the 
contributions to the first issue are those on 
Diaz Mirén by Antonio Castro Leal, Al- 
fonso Méndez Plancarte, Francisco Mon- 
terde, and Rafael Heliodoro Valle, as well as a 
survey of Mexican letters in 1953 by Alf 
Chumacero and a 71-page reprint of Pedro 
Santacilia’s “Del movimiento literario en 
México”’ (1868). The Director of Las Letras 
Patrias is Andrés Henestrosa. 

R.G. M. 


“Atenea.”—Santiago de Chile’s leading 
intellectual journal publishes a number of 
literary articles of interest in its July-August 
1954 issue: Antonio R. Romera, “La figura y 


la obra de José Marfa Salaverria,” Vicente 


Mengod, ‘“‘Presencia de Benavente,’’ Pablo 
Garcia, “Derrotero y destino de Domingo 
Melfi” and Luis Jaime de Triveg, ‘La polé- 
mica sobre el poeta César Vallejo.” 

R.G. M. 


“Revista Interamericana de Bibliografia.’’— 
Especially valuable to Hispanists is the latest 
issue of this PAU publication (January-June 
1954) for it contains four outstanding articles 
as well as the customary review-articles and 
book reviews. Roberto Ramos contributes 
“Libros que ley6 Don Miguel Hidalgo” 
(pp. 3-8); Robert B. Brown, a description of 
the resources of the William L. Clements 
Library at the University of Michigan (pp. 
23-35); Manoel Cardozo, “Oliveira Lima and 
the writing of history” (pp. 36-43) and Schafer 
Williams, “Hoffman Atkinson: Translator of 
La Florida del Inca” (pp. 52-62). 

R.G.M. 


Portuguese Prizes.—The Secretariado Na- 
cional da Informagdéo in Lisbon awarded in 
October, 1954, the Camées Prize of 1952/53 
to the Rev. Sidney R. Welch for his historical 
work -The Portuguese and Ditch in South 
Africa (1641-1806). (About Welch see also 
The Hispanic World for August 1952.) Its 
Antero de Quental Prize of 1953 was won by 
Armando Coértes-Rodrigues, the poet of 
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Horto fechado e outros poemas (Oporto, 1953). 
Maria Cecflia Correia received the Maria 
Amalia Vaz de Carvalho Prize of 1953 for her 
volume of Histérias da minha rua, illustrated 
by Maria Keil. 

G. M. M. 


José Régio.—A chaga ao lado, his volume of 
satirical verse, which was announced in 
The Hispanic World for December 1054, has 
been published by now (Lisbon, 1954. 25 
Escudos). A scene from his new play A 
Salvagdo do mundo appeared in the Lisbon 
review Seara Nova of February, 1954 (no. 
1285-86). 

G. M. M. 


Oldest Portuguese Dailies.—On June 2, 
1954, O Comércio do Porto completed its one 
hundredth year of publication. Only one 
other Portuguese newspaper is older, the 
Jornal do Comércio of Lisbon, founded in 
1853. While the latter has remained a prosaic, 
businesslike periodical, its colleague in Oporto 
has changed with the times and now possesses 
the best Portuguese literary page. 

G. M. M. 


Gil Vicente in New Merico.—-Under the 
sponsorship of Chapter Phi Mu of the National 
Romance Language Honor Society (Phi 
Sigma Iota), Albert Lopes and his students 
performed Vicente’s Auto dos Reis Magos 
early in 1954 at the University of New 
Mexico. In 1953 they had presented readings 
from Christmas plays in several Romance 
languages, among them Vicente’s Portuguese 
Auto da Mofina Mendes. 

G.M.M. 


A Venezuelan “‘caudillo,” Cipriano Castro.— 
Mariano Pic6én-Salas’ latest contribution to 
the history of his native land is a documented 
study of the life and times of the bizarre, 
sometimes grotesque military ruler of Vene- 
zuela from 1899 to 1908. The book is out- 
standing both for its literary merit and as an 
evocation of the history of the period. Los 
dias de Cipriano Castro, Historia Venezolana 
del 1900. Caracas: Tipograffa Garrido, 1953. 
340 pp. 

R.G. M. 


Alejandro Korn (1860-1936).—The Ar- 
gentine philosopher, teacher, and orienter of 
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contemporary thought in his country is the 
subject of an interesting article, “Philosopher 
and Citizen,” by Hugo Rodriguez Alcal4 in 
Américas for November 1954. 

R. G. M. 


“Temas de Cultura Venezolana.”—This is 
the subtitle of Luis Beltr4n Guerrero’s 
Razim y sinrazin, « collection of essays and 
articles previously published in Caracas 
reviews and newspapers. The scope and style 
of the volume are such that it amply lives up 
to the promise of its subtitle, and its contents 
show that the author is at home not only 
among the literary figures of his own country 
but also well acquainted with writers and 
movements abroad. Caracas: Ariel, 1954. 
249 pp. 

R.G.M. 


“Revista Nacional de Cultura.”"—Among the 
literary articles in the July-August 1954 
number of this Caracas journal are Rafael 
Angarita Arvelo’s “La erftica literaria en 
Venezuela”; Guillermo de Torre’s “Re- 
visién de Marinetti y el Futurismo”; Pedro 
Grases’ “‘Atal4 y el Romanticismo en castella- 
no” and José Luis Cano’s “Noticia de la 
novela en Espafia.”’ 


R. G. M. 


Brazil in the “Atlantic” —The Atlantic 
monthly from time to time prints analyses of 
current events in Latin America in its “Re- 
ports on the World Today.” An excellent, 
succinct summary of the political and eco- 
nomic situation in Brazil, and especially the 
developments leading to President Vargas’ 
death last August, appears in the November 
1954 issue, pp. 15-18. 

R. G. M. 


Spain in “The New Yorker’’.—The Septem- 
ber 4, 1954, issue of The New Yorker carries 
“The Spy,” an account by Santha Rama Rau 
of an incident which occurred during her 
visit to Madrid in the summer of 1951. She 
tells how the government, unknown to her, 
arranged for a man to be ker constant com- 
panion, apparently because she was thought 
to be a writer of some importanve. The situ- 
ation had its moments of comedy but also of 
pathos, particularly when she penetrated her 


“spy’s” reserve upon several occasions and 
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learned something of the life and thoughts of 
madrilefios at, various Jevels. 
R.G. M. 


Latin America in “Dissent” —This new 
quarterly (New York) devotes three articles to 
Latin American topics in its Autumn 1954 
issue. They are Irving Howe’s “Guatemala 
and American Politics,” Victor Alba’s “Lost 
Iliusions in Guatemala” and a 10-page a- 
nalysis by the same author of the present 
situation of organized labor in our southern 
neighbors, “‘Latin America: tragedy and 
prospect.” Although some of the views ex- 
pressed by these authors may be debatable, 
their articles contain interesting information 
not usually found in our press and magazines. 

R. G. M. 


Marti.—Félix Lizaso, eminent Cuban 
Marti scholar, is the author of a recent bro- 
chure entitled Personalidad de José Marti in 
which he considers the essence of the great 
patriot’s personality as revealed in his life and 
works and in the writings of noted com- 
mentators on Marti. La Habana, 1954. 39 pp. 

R.G. M. 


Mallea’s “La ciudad junto al rio inmévil.””— 
The well-known Argentine author’s collection 
of short novels with the above title, out of 
print for some years, has just been re-issued by 
the Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 294 pp. 22 pesos. 

R.G. M. 


Maya culture in France.—André Rousseaux, 
writing in Le Figaro Littéraire (Paris) com- 
ments on four books on Mayan themes re- 
cently published in French. Using Miguel 
Angel Austurias’ Légendes du Guatemala as a 
starting point, he shows the close relationship 
among Mayan poetry, astronomy, and 
architecture by appropriate references to Paul 
Rivet’s Ciléés maya, Héléne Hoppenot’s 
Merique, magie maya and Raphaél Girard’s 
Le Popol-Vuh. See “Poésie Maya’ in No. 
438, Sept. 11, 1954. 

R.G.M. 


Two Spanish Poets —Ramé6n Gémez de la 
Serna is the author of a comparative study of 
two of Spain’s leading contemporary poets 
published in the Revista Nacional de Cultura 
(Caracas). See “Gerardo Diego y Vicente 
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Aleixandre” in the May-June 1954 issue, 
pp. 19-27. 
R.G. M. 


“Cuadernos.”—Indication of the wide 
variety and excellent quality of the writing 
published in this Paris journal are several of 
the contributions in its November-December 
1954 issue. Guillermo de Torre contributes a 
study of a Spanish poet who died in 1942, 
“Vida y poesia de Miguel Herndndez;” 
Rodolfo Liopis, a memoir of a great Spanish 
reformer, “Sanz del Rfo y el krausismo;” 
and Julian Gorkin, an analysis of recent events 
in Guatemala, “La experiencia de Gua- 
temala: Una polftica de la libertad en Latino- 
américa.”’ 

R.G. M. 


“Amazon Town.’’—This is an interesting 
book, sub-titled A study of man in the tropics, 
by Charles Wagley. The author is an anthro- 
pologist who knows Brazil well. His account of 
his life in the Amazon town of Ita forms the 
basis of the book and deserves the kudos of 
such a well-known authority as Margaret 
Mead, who writes ‘A study of uniformly high 
quality... . It should have a wide public... . 
Studies of this sort are urgently needed.” 


New York: Macmillan, 1953. 305 pp. $5.00. 
R. G. M. 


Rémulo Gallegos. —‘‘Cuadernos Ameri- 
canos” devotes pp. 75-158 of its September- 
October 1954 issue to an homenaje upon the 
association of the great Venezuelan novelist’s 
seventieth birthday and the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the first edition of Dofla 
Barbara. There are included in the above 
pages all the speeches made at various events 
in Mexico City honoring Gallegos, and among 
the speakers are Andrés Iduarte, Ldzaro 
Cardenas, Joaquin Garefa Monge, Benjamin 
Carrién and Octavio Méndez Pereira. 

A similar homenaje is to be found in the 
pages of another well-known Mexican journal. 
Humanismo for August 1954 contains an 
article on the dignity of the intellectual by 
Gallegos himself and ten other articles on the 
novelist and various aspects of his work by 
a number of critics from Spanish American 
and one from the United States. 

R. G. M. 


The Peruvian Novel.—Abraham Arias 
Larreta, author of several recent articles on 
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Peruvian literature, has contributed a lengthy 
study of the native in the modern novel of 
Peru to América (Havana) for July 1954. 
See “Presencia y actitud del nativo en la 
novela peruana’’, pp. 14-26. 

R.G. M. 


Pedro Salinas.—An article of literary 
interest in [bérica (New York) for September 
1954 is F. Ferrandiz Alborz’ examination of 
Salinas as a critic of Hispanic poetry. 

R.G. M. 


Autores Germanos en el Perti.—The well- 
known Lima critic and professor, Estuardo 
Niifiez, has completed a study with this title 
of the influence of German literary figures on 
Peruvian literature of the 19th and 20th 
centuries. He considers the general influence 
of German literature in Peru and then de- 
votes separate chapters to Goethe, Lessing, 
and Heine. The last portion of the volume is a 
90-page Florilegio of German verse translated 
into Spanish by the author and such notable 
scholars as Gonzdlez Prada and Federico 
More. Lima: Ministerio de Educacién Pdblica, 
1953. i92 pp. 

R.G.M 


Buenos Aires Literary  Letter.—Gladys 
Krible is the author of one in The New York 
Times Book Review for October 24, 1954. She 
characterizes the portefio literary milieu, liste 
some of the best sellers and comments on 
three recent novels portraying various levels 
of life in the capital. 

R.G. 


Our Good Neighbor Policy.-Seymour 
Harris, Professor of Economics at Harvard, 
contributes an excellent analysis of the 
economic causes of the decline in our relations 
with Latin America to The New York Times 
Magazine for Sunday, November 28, 1954. 
He also suggests certain remedies. In his 
article, “How Good is our Good Neighbor 
Policy?,”” however, the reader cannot but 
note the omission of any important mention 
of the cultural and literary relations which 
must be cultivated along with the economic 
and political if our policy is to sueceed, With 
no intention of detracting from Professor 
Harris’ ideas, the question may well be asked 
if Good Neighbors ought not to be bound 
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ties. 

R.G. M. 


New Tranalations by Trend.—J. B. Trend, 
of Cambridge University, England, has 
published Portuguese Poems, with Translations 
(Oxford, Dolphin Book Co., 1954. 32 pp. 
28 6d.) 

G. M. M. 


Anglo-Portuguese Exchange.—On November 
19, 1954, a cultural convention was signed 
between Portugal and Great Britain. It 
regulates the creation and functioning of 
chairs, lectorships and cultural institutes con- 
cerning the two countries and the exchange of 
personnel. The convention is to be carried out 
by the British Council and the Instituto da 
Alta Cultura. 

G. M.M. 


New Novel by Namora.—In the fall of 1954, 
Fernando Namora published a new, powerful 
novel about the aloof wheat farmers of the 
Upper Alentejo, the same region that appeared 
in his tales from the life of a doctor. On O 
trigo ¢ o joio he writes about that “hot and 


barbaric land and the heroic people that make 
it tough or soft, merry or tragic....And I 
should like to tell you also about the wheat- 
fields and the fiery sunsets, the herdsmen and 
the plowmen, about the gripping days and the 
dark call of the land, the lone land.” (Lisbon: 
Guimaries, 1954.) 


G.M.M. 


Santa Teresa's Life.—Gerald Brenan, when 
visited at his home in Torremolinos, near 
Malaga, some months ago, revealed that he 
was assembling material for a life of Santa 
Teresa. The Saint is a long-time interest of 
Mr. Brenan; he wrote a youthful biographical 
novel based on her life, the manuscript of 
which was carried off to Rome after his house 
had been ransacked by the Italians. This 
manuscript was recently returned to him. 

H. Roserrs 
Vandertalt University 


“Apasionados del Nuevo Mundo.”’—This is 
the title of a study of five writers of the New 
World by a talented Argentine essayist, 
Fryda Schultz de Mantovani. Sor Juana, 
Sarmiento, Marmol, Mart{ and Cunninghame 
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Graham are studied as authors who were 
possessed by a love of liberty, public edu- 
cation, open spaces, aspects of nature, etc., 
which have become characteristic of our 
American hemisphere. For a review of the 
book see Sur, No. 230 (Septiembre-Octubre 
1954), pp. 121-122. Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Raigal, 1953. 

R.G.M. 


Rémulo Gallegos.—The Argentine writer 
Fryda Schultz de Mantovani contributes a 
long article, “Dofia Barbara y la América de 
Rémulo Gallegos,” to Sur, No. 230 (Septiem- 
bre-Octubre 1954), pp. 79-96. She considers 
many aspects of the history and geography of 
the Venezuelan region portrayed in Gallegos’ 
works and of the spiritual life of the author 
himself, as well as some of the outstanding 
characters in his novels. She concludes that 
the America of Gallegos has a protean quality 
of reappearing in constantly changing shapes 
and lights in the writings of the great Vene- 
zuelan novelist. 

R.G. 


Latin American Communism.—A compre- 
hensive discussion of the growth of Com- 
munism in Guatemala is the subject of Daniel 
James’ Red Design for the Americas: Guate- 
malan Prelude. For a review of the book see 
The New York Times Book Review, October 
24, 1954. New York: John Day, 1954. 347 
pp. $4.50. 

R.G. M. 


U. 8. influence in Spain.—‘According to 
two Spanish visitors to the U. S., Spain is 
experiencing an American renaissance in 
movies, books, magazines and music. The 
visitors, Heratio Sdenz Guerrero, editor of 
Barcelona’s La Vanguardia Espafiola, and 
Alfonso Banda, director and general manager 
of Radio Espafia de Barcelona, declared that 
of 200 films shown in Madrid, Barcelona, and 
Seville, 160 were of American make. More than 
70 per cent of all the new books published in 
Spain are translations of American works, 
while magazines read in Spain are mostly 
from the U. 8. They added that Spanish radio 
stations feature music of American orchestras, 
both popular and classical, and news from 
American wire services (Hispanic American 
Report, August 1954, p. 5). 
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Mergenthaler Press Awards.—In October 
1954 the Inter-American Press Association 
announced the award of five Mergenthaler 
cash prizes of $500 each for meritorious 
achievement in Latin American journalism. 
These prizes, four to individuals and one to a 
newspaper, are intended to be the Latin 
American counterparts of the Pulitzer Prizes. 
That the ideal of a free press is not confined to 
any single nation is made clear by the cir- 
cumstances in which these awards were made. 

Jorge Mantilla, publisher of Zl Comercio in 
Quito, Ecuador, was jailed and his paper 
suspended temporarily when he refused to 
publish a statement when ordered to do so by 
the Government. Carlos Lacerda, editor of 
Tribuna da Imprensa in Rio de Janeiro, was 
the subject of an assassination attempt be- 
cause of his unrelenting fight against alleged 
corruption and favoritism in the Brazilian 
Government under the late President Vargas. 
The newspaper El Imparcial of the city of 
Guatemala won its award for daring to 
oppose the leftist Government of former 
President Arbenz when such opposition was an 
invitation to disaster. 

These award winners have set standards of 
devotion to the freedom of the press which 
should inspire journalists and publishers all 
over the hemisphere. 

R. G. M. 


Miguel Herndndez.—F. Ferrandiz Alborz 
is the author of a memoir of the Republican 
poet of the above name who died in a Spanish 
prison on March 23, 1942, at the age of thirty- 
two. It is now reported that an effort is being 
made in Spain to glorify Herndndez without 
mentioning his stand in the Revolution, and 
Alborz notes that in Herndndez’ Obra Es- 
cogida (Aguilar) his many poems on revo- 
lutionary themes are omitted. He concludes 
his article with the following: “Ninguno de 
esos poemas vemos en esas antologfas. Y 
esa es la dramdtica agonfa de la poesia 
espafiola. Los poetas ya no pueden cantar con 
toda su voz. Se amputa la voz de los poetas 
muertos..."’ See Ibérica (New York) for 
November 15, 1954. 

R.G.M. 


The Temper of Spain.—Dudley Fitts 
utilizes three recent books about Spain 
published in this country: V. 8. Pritchett’s 
The Spanish Temper; Américo Castro’s The 
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Structure of Spanish History; and Spanish 
Stories and Tales, edited by Harriet de Onis, 
as source material for a series of penetrating, 
often humorous and sometimes debatable ob- 
servations on matters Hispanic. Among other 
things, Mr. Fitts intimates his grave doubts as 
to the existence of a genio espafiol. See “Is 
there a Spanish temper?” in The Hudson 
Review for Autumn 1954. 

R. G. M. 


Spain in “Focus”.—An up-to-date survey 
of Spain, with emphasis on her geography and 
economy, is the subject of the November 1954 
issue of the American Geographical Society's 
monthly periodical with the above title. 
Available for ten cents from the Society at 
Broadway and 156th Street, New York 32, 


R.G. M. 


Latin America at Columbia University.-— 
Two recent events involving participants from 
Latin America occurred during the Bicen- 
tennial Celebration at Columbia University. 
From October 25 to 31, 1954, there was a con- 
ference on ‘Responsible Freedom in the Amer- 
icas” in which Latin American spokesmen 
and those from the United States engaged 
in a free and sometimes heated discussion 
of controversial and non-controversial topics. 
Almost every aspect of life in the Amer- 
icas, from the réle of the Catholic Church 
to threats to the creative arts, came in for 
fruitful discussion, and as the Conference 
closed the hope was expressed that it might be 
continued in 1955 at the University of Puerto 
Rico. 

At a convocation on October 31 in which 
President Grayson Kirk conferred honorary 
degrees, the following Latin Americans were 
recipients of the doctorates noted. Bernardo 
Houssay, renowned Argentine physiologist, 
D.Sec.; Fernando Ortiz, Cuban scholar and 
folk-lorist; Silvio Zavala, Mexican historian, 
D.H.L.; Gilberto Freyre, Brazilian sociolo- 
gist; Gabriela Mistral, Chilean  poetess, 
D. Litt.; and Alberto Llera Camargo, scholar 
and ex-president of Colombia, LL.D. 

R.G. M. 


“Estudios.” — Duquesne University’s 
literary quarterly has several interesting pieces 
in its latest issue (Nos. 9-10, March-June 
1954): Delffn Carbonell interviews Juan 
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Antonio de Zunzunegui and Reyes Carbonell 
interviews the Spanish novelist, critic and 
editor, Clemente Airé, now living in Colombia. 
There are four other articles on Hispanic 
themes, a selection of poems, and several book 
reviews. 

R. G. M. 


Two Spanish Poets.—Recently there have 
been published in Buenos Aires three volumes 
of verse by Aquiles Certad and Odén Betanzos 
Palacios. The former is the author of Terri- 
torio del suefio (Editorial Losada, 1954, 78 
pp.), @ collection of hermetic, imagistic poems 
with the earliest dating from 1939 and domin- 
ated by memories of the Civil Wa. and the 
theme of death. The latter is a young Spanish 
merchant mariner, and has written Suspiros y 
recuerdos and Pleamares (Imprenta Lépez, 
1953, 150 + 126 pp.), collections of poems in 
the tradition of Lorca and devoted to the sea 
and his travels. 

R.G. M. 


Latin America in the “South Atlantic 
Quarterly”.—From time to time the well- 
known periodical published by the Duke 
University Press has articles on Latin Ameri- 
ean themes. The April 1954 number, for 
instance, carried Elizabeth Cometti’s “Italian 
Emigration to Venezuela” and Gabriel 
Jackson's “Joaquin Costa: Prophet of Spanish 
National Recovery,” and the October issue 
Charles W. Arnade’s “Communism in 
Bolivia’. 

R.G. M. 


Philosophy in Spain.—The means by which 
Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset, each in his 
own way, have revitalized philosophical 
thought in twentieth-century Spain, and its 
present state, are the subjects of an article by 
Alfred Stern, “Unamuno and Ortega: The 
Revival of Philosophy in Spain,” in The 
Pacific Spectator for Autumn 1954, pp. 310- 
324. 

R.G.M. 


La Nueva Democracia."’—The October 1954 
issue of this New York quarterly has several 
articles of interest to Hispanists: Juan 
Jacobo Bajarliia’s “Gongorismo y surrealismo 
como problemas,” José Sanz y Diaz’ “Un 
siglo de literatura espafiola,”’ Agustin Basave’s 
“Poesia Afro-Antillana,” Luis Amador Sén- 
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chez’ “Trdénsito de Jacinto Benavente,”’ and 
Augusto Arias’ “Pasién y certeza de Sor 
Juana.” 

R.G. M. 


Whitman in Spanish.—In 1953 the Casa de 
la Cultura Ecuatoriana, Quito, published the 
first Spanish translation of Whitman’s com- 
plete Leaves of Grass. The large 603-page 
volume is the work of Francisco Alexander, 
who also contributes a predmbulo which con- 
tains much valuable information about the 
earlier Spanish versions of Whitman and a 
brief sketch of the poet’s life. Sefior Alexander 
notes further that he is the first, too, to trans- 
late the various “Prefaces’”’ which Whitman 
wrote for successive editions of his master- 
piece. 

R.G.M, 


Political Instability in Latin America.— 
Problems of our technical assistance in Latin 
America and their relations to political 
stability and “revolutions” in those countries 
are the subject of an absorbing article by 
George I. Blanksten. See ‘Technical assist- 
ance and the political instability of Latin 
America” in Economic Development and 
Cultural Change (University of Chicago) 
for June 1954, pp. 350-356. 

R. G. M. 


“Filosofia y Letras.’’—The latest issue of 
this journal published by the University of 
Mexico, Nos. 47-48 (Julio-Diciembre 1952), 
is devoted principally to a half-dozen articles 
on various aspects of Hidalgo’s thought, 
commemorating the 100th anniversary of the 
patriot-priest’s birth. There is also room in 
the 358-page volume, however, for an inter- 
esting article on Machado’s vision of Spain, 
two pieces on the novelist Rafael Delgado, 
and a long essay on Rodd, to cite several of the 
outstanding contributions in the double 
number. 

R.G.M. 


PAU Music Publications.—Some publica- 


tioas in the field of music which should 
interest readers of Hispania are available 
from the Publications and Distribution 
Division of the Union, Washington 6, D. C. 
Titles and prices include: Himnos oficiales de 
las repiiblicas americanas para canto y piano, 
$2.00; Directorio Musical de la América 


Latina (Chile), $.25; Directorio Musical de la 
América Latina (Conservatorios, Escuelas 
de Misica y Orquestas Sinfénicas), $.15; 
Canciones folkléricas latinoamericanas, $1.00; 
Compositores de América (Datos biogrdficos y 
eatdlogo de sus obras), Vol. I, $1.00. 

R.G. M. 


“Davar.’’—This literary journal, published 
bi-monthly in Buenos Aires by the Sociedad 
Hebraica Argentina, occasionally has articles 
in the field of Spanish American literature. No. 
51 (Marzo-Abril 1954), for instance, contains 
Rafael Alberto Arrieta’s memoir ‘Leopoldo 
Lugones, profesor y helenista,’”’ and No. 52 
(Mayo-Junio 1954) Juan Carlos Ghiano’s 
analytic study “El contenido de las letras de 
América”. 

R.G. M. 


Spanish Plays in Merico.—Jorge Man- 
rique’s Coplas a la muerte del maestre don 
Rodrigo has been dramatized for the first time 
by the Teatro Espafiol de México, a group 
which specializes in the performance of 
Spanish classics and whose director is Alvaro 
Custodio. It was performed recently at the 
Teatro del Seguro Social in Mexico City as 
the first part of a program which featured 
Calder6n de la Barca’s auto sacramental, La 
hidalga del valle. Ignacio Lépez Tarso in- 
terpreted the Poet’s lines; Amparo Villegas 
played the role of Death and Mario Delmar, 
that of the Maestre. 

The same group has presented (in Guadala- 
jara and San Luis Potosf as well as in Mexico 
City) Reinar después de morir by Vélez de 
Guevara, La discreta enamorada by Lope de 
Vega, Guillén de Castro’s Mocedades del Cid, 
Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio, and an excellent 
three-act adaptation of La Celestina. Plans for 
November 1954 included a television per- 
formance of La discreta enamorada and a 
presentation of La hidalga del valle in the 
atrium of the cathedral in Cuernavaca. 

Perer G. 
East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma 


Anniversary of the Hispanic Society.—To 
celebrate the fiftieth year since the founding 
of the Hispanic Society of America by Archer 
M. Huntington, the institution is issuing a 
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magnificent commemorative volume entitled 
A History of the Hispanic Society of America. 
The book is to be a record of the development 
of the society and will contain chapters on the 
founder, an account of buildings, exhibits, 
activities, and publications and, in the main 
portion of the work, a survey of the out- 
standing collections of art, sculpture, ce- 
ramics, etc., possessed by the society. The 
volume will have 580 pages, with 300 text 
pages and 432 black and white illustrations. 
Full cloth binding, stamped in gold. $6.50. 
Order from the Society, Broadway and 155th 
Street, New York 32, N. Y. 

R.G. M. 


Spanish in the elementary schools.—-A gov- 
ernment publication just released, Guide for 
Teaching of Spanish in Elementary Schools, 
endeavors to provide guidance for the teach- 
ing of Spanish from kindergarten through the 
sixth grade. It suggests play activities, songs, 
dialogues, dramatizations, ete., to supplement 
the language fundamentals taught in the 
grades. Priced at 55¢, it can be obtained from 
the Supt. of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Catalog 
No. DC 18.6: Sp 2. 

R.G. M. 


The Rio Conference.—The results of the 
Interamerican Economic Conference held at 
Rio de Janeiro in late November and early 
December 1954 are summarized succinetly in 
The New York Times “News of the Week” 
for Sunday, December 5, 1954. The Latin 
American nations had hoped to obtain in- 
creased U. 8. credits for basic development 
programs and also sought a way to protect 
themselves against violent and frequently 
disastrous fluctuations in raw material prices 
responsive to U. 8. demand. They succeeded 
partially in the first objective and failed 
absolutely in the second. Editorial reaction to 
the conference in Latin America ranged from 
bitter to mild, with a wide feeling that the 
meeting was neither a marked success nor a 
complete failure. It is probable, therefore, that 
the conference contributed little to improve 
the tone of our present overall relations with 
Latin America. 


R. G. M. 


TIPS TO TEACHERS 


“Refranes” on the tip of the tongue! —Farly 
in my Spanish classes I introduce the more 
familiar “‘refranes” and have found that they 
offer a good opportunity for quick, oral drill, 
and provide a valuable object lesson for be- 
ginners in showing how ideas may be easily 
translated although sometimes the words 
used are quite different in the two languages. 
Every other day a new “refrdn’’ is on the 
board, to be copied at once into notebooks. 
Often I overhear speculations as to possible 
English meanings (sometimes these are both 
smile and thought provoking). How to use 
these “refranes” to keep them easily on the 
tongue seemed a problem until I hit upon 
what has proven a simple and effective plan, 
one which, for want of a better name, we call 
“La Loterfa” [Why not call the game “re- 
franes”?—Editor]. Numbers are written on 
small cards which are offered face down to the 
students of one or two rows (no more than 
10 a day). The student in charge for the week 
calls the numbers, in Spanish, of course. As 
each number is called the student holding it 
gives a “refran” then writes it on the board. 
No student may repeat a given “refran” the 
same day. The cards offer a good review of 
numbers for they may have single numbers or 
combinations such as 101, 501, 701, 1001, ete. 
At most this activity takes five minutes, dur- 
ing which time I take the attendance and 
quickly glance over the homework. Some- 
times for the sake of variety, we use 3 x 5 
ecards on which are written the English 
versions of the “‘refranes,”’ one to a card. The 
student must give the Spanish for the card 
which he has selected (face down). Scores are 
kept and extra points given to rows that are 
100%, 

Dororny E. Kinney 
John Marshall High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reading the Newspaper.—At the end of the 
second year of Spanish I used the following 
project to evaluate the students’ use of the 
Sunday edition of La Prensa, Each student 
was given a copy of the newspaper, told to 
furnish his own scissors and paste or scotch 
tape, and given four days in which to complete 
the project which was to be evaluated, as a 
major test, on the following items: selection 
and organization of material, comments, 


Conducted by 
Guapys Kina, Associate Editor 


neatness, and attractiveness. From the news- 
paper he was to clip the following articles and 
make a neat, attractive folder by pasting 
them in the order suggested and commenting 
in English on the contents of each article: 
(1) encabezamiento, fecha, tiempo; (2) artf- 
culos politicos, de Espafia, de la sociedad, de 
viajes, de deportes, de una pelfcula espafiola, 
de noticias del cine mexicano y norteameri- 
cano, de la moda; (3) editorial; (4) un dibujo 
y un erucigrama; (5) de radio y televisién; 
(6) anuncios: casas para alquilar, escuela, 
pisos amueblados, médicos, empleos para 
hombres y para mujeres, ventas y compras. 
To complete the project required detailed 
study of the newspaper and careful reading 
of the selections. The students seemed to 
enjoy making the selections, organizing the 
material, and making a final arrangement 
before submitting their work. While they 
were doing it, for they were allowed to use 
some class time on the project, I was able to 
do some of the multitude of last-minute tasks 
that are the “musts’’ of any teacher. 

Etta Lea Cowine 
Wakefield, Mass. High School 


Individual Differences—The problem of in- 
dividual differences is ever present, and it will 
continue to be one of our major concerns. I 
would prefer to find out how to handle this 
problem rather than try to tell someone else 
how to handle it, but perhaps our plan will 
help someone else who feels, as I do, that 
nearly every high-school student can get as 
much from the study of a foreign language 
as he can from any other academic subject— 
it may not be much, but it isn’t much in 
English either. The very slowest can at least 
get a sense of what it is like to hear and speak 
another language. Maybe he only learns some 
Mexican customs from a movie he sees in 
class; or perhaps he learns a few Latin-Ameri- 
can songs; surely he will learn to use a few 
common expressions if the teacher expects 
him to use what he is learning. Let him learn 
the days, months, numbers, telling of time, 
etc., and not be too concerned about the fine 
points of grammar. When the day comes that 
the slow learner gets lost in verbs, pronouns, 
and other bothersome grammar points, I try 
to take him aside and suggest that if he 
wouldn’t be embarrassed, I would like to 
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give him some special assignments that might 
help him. As a rule there are two or more who 
need special lessons, and I send them out in 
the hall, on the stairs, or anywhere that I can 
keep an eye on them, and have them hear 
each other drill on vocabularies, expressions, 
etc. I make out lists of words that they would 
find useful in a trip to Mexico: food, cloth- 
ing, parts of the body, etc. When I have time, 
I try to explain verbs to them, and they help 
each other. [Why not use one or two of your 
better students as tutors now and then?— 
Editor] It is amazing how happy they again 
become, whereas they had begun to look very 
uncomfortable before. I give them tests on 
the simple things they are trying to learn, 
and I often think that they make as much 
progress as some of the brighter pupils whose 
aim is just to get by. At the end of the first 
year a certain number of less able students 
always want to continue. Whenever possible, 
I encourage them to sit in with a first-year 
class again, and I give them a second credit. 
Many quite capable students develop from 
this: they feel secure now and their morale is 
high since the rest of the class often thinks 
them quite bright. Of course, it is understood 
that those who do not use their abilities well 
do not receive two credits for this work; they 
either fail and may take it over, or they re- 
ceive two credits if they have made progress 
in comparison with their abilities and back- 
ground. My suggestions have been for the 
benefit of the slow learner, not for the lazy 
and indifferent pupil. The excellent student 
can be given extra books to read in the for- 
eign language, or in English. I encourage the 
memorizing of poetry and the writing and 
presenting of original skits. In our school 
there are never enough students for a third- 
year class, but I always have a few who join 
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the second-year class again and get a third 
credit. They do more advanced reading, write 
original compositions, prepare and give 
speeches or conversations, and when they 
feel they need the practice they join the class 
activities. This is a great help to those who 
are afraid they will forget the language before 
they go to college. By trying to help each 
student on his own level, I keep a lot more in 
my department and have more starting to 
study a foreign language now than before 
because they are not afraid of failing. 
Johnson High School JoserHINE 
St. Paul, Minn, 


Handling the Quick Learner.—Sometimes it 
is possible to transfer a bright student from 
a slow class to one in which there are other 
bright ones who can stimulate him. Even when 
there are three or four quick learners in a 
class with many of average ability, they need 
not be deprived of the privilege of working to 
capacity. Put them on a contract plan so 
that they may use more widely the topics 
covered in class, may do more extensive 
reading, perhaps a little research, instead of 
having to sit in class while the teacher drills 
the others on what the quick ones already 
know. They may be excused from class to 
work in the library or in a study hall during 
such drill periods or when the lesson is a 
story that they have been able to read in a 
few minutes and understand very well. These 
excellent students will be smart enough to 
want to be in class when new topics are 
presented or when the activities are built 
around the oral skills. The contract plan also 
enables the students to get more practice on 
grammar so that they may adjust more easily 
to their intermediate college courses. 


EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 
Conducted by José Sincuez* 


La voz en las montafias. 30 min. BAW 
Distr. Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Labor 
Dept., 750 8. Wabash St., Chicago. Free loan. 
Committee: Dr. Mabel Staudinger (Chair- 

* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or of- 
fers to review films should be sent to Professor 
Sdénchez, Univ. of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago. 


man), Rockford College, Sylvia Brewer, East 
H. 8., Rockford, IL, Lena Scandoli, West 
H. 8., Rockford, Il, 

Spanish sound track; very good photog- 
raphy. Narrator speaks clearly and slowly. 
Film opens with adults assembled in a class- 
room, then a flashback shows how the class 
came to be formed. A young man, feeling a 
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vital need for education, conceives the idea of 
a school for adults. He encounters much 
indifference and some ridicule among his 
associates, but with persistence, a class begins 
humbly, and finally, entirely through the 
efforta of the natives, a schoolroom is built 
and a teacher from among their group is 
selected. Although the materials are few and 
unpretentious, the men and women rejoice 
in their progress against illiteracy. 


Cross Section of Central America. 25 min. 
B&W Distr. United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., N. Y. 29. Committee: Eleanor 
Heuser (Chairman) and Richard I. Javert, 
Amherst Central Sr. H. 8., Snyder, N. Y., 
Albert R. Sutter, Nichols School, Buffalo, 

This film, from the series The Earth and 
Its People, with English sound track, presents 
a rather good picture of the different aspects 
of life in Guatemala. The material is presented 
in a logical manner, and rapidly enough to 
sustain interest, yet slowly enough so that the 
viewer does not become confused. The film 
appeals to Junior High pupils particularly. It 
covers Guatemalan geography, agriculture, 
and industry. Recommended for classes in 
geography or economie world, grades V-IX. 
Excellent photography. A booklet which 
outlines the content of the film is sent along 
with the film. Spanish narration would be 
most weleome. 


El Pueblo Guatemalteco. 10 min. Color. 
Distr. Bailey Films, 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Cal. Committee: Dr. Doris 
K. Arjona (Chairman), Stetson Univ.; Lucy 
Shepard, Seabreeze H. 8., Daytona Beach, 
Florida; Shirley W. Ash, New Smyrna Beach, 
Florida H. 8, 

A Spanish version of the original Natives of 
Guatemala, The daily life of the Indians of 
Guatemala at work and at worship. Gives 
some idea of banana picking, shipping, weav- 
ing, ceramics, basketry, Indian markets. Does 
not show much of the beauty of Guatemala. 
Seems to overstress the poverty-stricken, 
backward life of the Indians. However, a 
highly enjoyable film. Well done and timely. 
Spanish dialogue is clear but a little too fast 
for first-year students. However, pauses offer 
sufficient time to insert brief commentaries. 
Subtitles, record, or script would increase the 
value of the film in Spanish classes. 
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Subida al cielo. B & W 75 min. Distr.: 
Clasa-Mohme, 501 Soledad St., San Antonio, 
Texas. Committee: Jess Wagus (Chairman), 
David Berg, Helen Geller, Oak Park H. 8., 
Ill. 

This film, which won the Grand Prix du 
Film d’Avant-garde in the Cannes Festival, 
July 1952, was directed by Luis Bufiuel, 
a Spaniard now a resident of Mexico. The 
central plot deals with the efforts of a young, 
newly-wed’s desperate journey to get a will 
drawn for his dying mother, which will 
thwart his covetous brothers. The director 
uses this device to introduce not only a varied 
covey of Mexican rustics and their habits, 
but also the tropical and spectacular moun- 
tainous countryside. Manuel Altolaguirre, 
well-known Spanish poet, wrote the script and 
produced the film. Gustavo Pittaluga wrote 
the music. 

Despite the attempt to show the customs, 
habits, and landscape of Mexico, viewers are 
distracted by the too realistic scenes, such 
as the birth of a baby on a bus, and a certain 
amount of suggestive love-making. It is not 
a film suitable for high-school use. 


The Andes. 10 min. Color. Distr. Hollywood 
Film Enterprises, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Cal. Committee: Caroline E. Sears 
(Chairman) and L. Brown, Trenton Jr. Col- 
lege. 
Subtitle: The Andes as a barrier of Chile. 
Tells how a mountain chain, the Andes, is 
responsible for the climate, resources, and 
boundaries of a country. Color and sound are 
excellent. Animated maps dramatize the 
origin, height, and economic effect of the 
Andes. Good for geography classes and also 
for Spanish classes chiefly for scenery and to 
show mountains as a barrier. 


The Incas. 11 min. Color. Distr. Hollywood 
Film Enterprises, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Cal. Committee: Caroline E. Sears 
(Chairman), and L. Brown, Trenton Jr. 
College. 

Shows the Inca ruins of Pachu Pichu and 
other well known remains of Peru. Also some 
art objects. Interesting drawings of imaginary 
reconstructions. Recommended for high school 
or college as background for history or 
Spanish. Pupil reaction was very favorable. 
Sound very good. English sound track. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Conducted by 


J. Cuatmers Herman, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 


Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: The 
deadline for the next Chapter News is Febru- 
ary 12 for the May Hispania. Reports that 
arrive after the deadline will appear in the 
following issue of Hispania. A card will be 
sent immediately by the Adviser to acknowl- 
edge receipt of every report. All Chapters 
should be certain that their members are 
paid-up members of AATSP. 


CHICAGO AREA. The chapter began its 
1954-55 “season” with a luncheon meeting 
on October 23, combining business, pleasure, 
and professional education. The program was 
a double feature, presenting Princess Nicté 
Ha4 (Flor del Agua) in a group of dramatic 
recitations in Spanish and songs in her native 
Mayan tongue; and Dr. Gustavo Correa of 
the University of Chicago, who traced the 
development of the Guatemalan loas in an 
interesting discussion of El teatro popular en 
Guatemala. Since her arrival in Chicago, upon 
the invitation of the Mexican Consulate, for 
the celebration of September 16, the Princess 
has presented for various groups her very 
entertaining repertoire of dramatic readings 
and songs and dances typical of “el Mayab.” 

Under the heading of business, but of more 
than local interest, should be mentioned the 
initial distribution at this meeting of a state- 
ment entitled, “Why Spanish?” drawn up 
during the summer by its Committee on the 
Evaluation of Spanish under the chairmanship 
of Dr. George E. MeSpadden of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and printed on the Chapter’s 
letterhead. In a single page it presents a con- 
cise but comprehensive résumé and realistic 
evaluation of the advantages to be derived 
from the study of Spanish. This statement is 
to be given the widest possible circulation 
among school principals and student coun- 
selors as well as teachers of Spanish, Parent 
Teacher Associations, and others who can be 
influential in awakening greater interest in 
this study. As a result of a vote taken at this 
meeting, Chicago Area officers will hence- 
forth serve for a school year instead of the 
calendar year. Present officers are to be re- 

* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Okla. 


tained until June, and new officers elected in 
May of 1955. 

The first meeting of the DELAWARE 
Chapter for the year 1954-55 was held in 
conjunction with the AATF at the University 
of Delaware, Newark. On the program were 
Miss Stewart of Conrad High School who told 
of her year as a Fulbright exchange teacher 
at Tours, France. Mr. Alvarado told of the 
need for Spanish in industry and the need for 
understanding of our Puerto Rican neighbors 
who come to the States for work. Dr. Byam, 
head of the Modern Language Department 
at the University, explained the steps needed 
to correlate high schools and colleges in the 
language program. The new officers are: 
President: Mr. Theodore Pyne, Milford High 
School; Vice-president! Mrs. H. Wilson 
Gettys, Smyrna; Secretary-Treasurer: Miss 
Margarite E. Weaver, Pierre 8. duPont High 
School, Wilmington; Corresponding Secretary: 
Mrs. Winona Botello, Mt. Pleasant High 
School, Bellefonte. 

FLORIDA. During the FEA Convention 
in Miami the Florida Chapter, in conjunction 
with the MLA, held a luncheon on April 9. 
A program of songs, dances, and magic was 
presented by students of Dr. Luis Molina of 
the University of Miami. Dr. Graydon 8. 
DeLand of Florida State University, who is 
national President of AATSP, spoke on “A 
Program of Foreign Language Instruction in 
the Elementary School.” After the luncheon a 
business meeting was held with the president, 
Mrs. Lucey Shepard, presiding. 

The autumn meeting of the Chapter was 
held in Daytona Beach on November 5 and 
6, with about 75 members in attendance. The 
afternoon session was enlivened by an in- 
teresting address on Gringo Teacher in Bolivia, 
by Dr. Francis C. Hayes of the University of 
Florida, followed by a group of Spanish folk 
songs by Mrs. Mary C. Preston of Mainland 
High School. Mrs. Lucy I. Shepard introduced 
the film “The Experiment Way” by giving 
recent statistics on the growth and scope of 
the “Experiment in International Living.” 
Miss Anne Anderson of Stetson University 
told of her experiences last summer as an 
Experimenter in Spain. Dr. A. B. Minor of 
Rollins College discussed Spanish language 
teaching films and showed several of the 
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films to his audience. Dr. Luis Avilés of 
Pensacola Junior College closed the meeting 
by giving a résumé of his paper, Bolivar: 
Critico. 

An unusual feature of this meeting was the 
presence of the President of AATSP, Dr. 
Graydon 8. DeLand, and a former president, 
Miss Elsie Jamieson, who now lives in De- 
land, Florida. At an evening banquet in the 
Whitehall Hotel, Professor Pedro Villa Fer- 
ndndez of the University of Florida gave an 
address on Spain, 1954, an interesting and 
informing report of his recent observations. 
The group was also entertained with Cuban 
songs sung by Miss Gabriella Molina of 
Stetson University. Dr. Eduardo F. Lens y 
de Vera, Director of History and Geography 
at the Instituto de la Habana, delivered a 
scholarly address on Heredia y Marti, Dos 
Grandes Figuras de la Lirica Cubana, accom- 
panied by readings from the two poets. The 
remarks of Dr. Lens were particularly fitting 
inasmuch as in the previous January the 
Government of Cuba had presented to Sea- 
breeze High School in Daytona Beach a 
bronze bust memorializing Mart{, which was 
the culmination of almost ten years of stu- 
dent exchange visits between Seabreeze High 
School and the Instituto de la Habana. The 
Saturday morning business session was held 
at the home of Dr. Doris King Arjona of 
Stetson University. The textbook situation 
was discussed at the business session and a 
report was given on the progress of teaching 
Spanish in the elementary grades by Professor 
Octavio Pérez of the Demonstration School of 
Florida State University. Mrs. Frances Cole 
reviewed William R. Parker’s UNESCO work 
paper, The National Interest and Foreign 
Languages. The meeting closed after the elec- 
tion of officers: President: Luis Avilés, Pensa- 
cola Junior College; Vice-President: Meredith 
L. King, Boea Ciega High School, St. Peters- 
burg; Secretary: Susie Bushfield, Northeast 
High School, St. Petersburg; Treasurer: 
Cornelia Trowbridge, Melrose High School. 

The GALVEZ Chapter held its fall meeting 
on November 10 at Xavier University. Pro- 
fessor Concha Zardoya of Newcomb College 
gave the principal address: La otra realidad 
en Pedro Salinas. The officers for the year 
1954-55 are: President: W. F. Smith, Tulane; 
Vice-President; Isabel Snyder, Loyola; Secre- 
tary: George Henry Carpenter, Xavier; 
Treasurer: Anna J. Giblin, New Orleans 
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Public Schools. A concerted effort is being 
made by the Chapter to increase its member- 
ship. At present there are 28 active members. 
There are an additional 60 potential members 
in the area. It is hoped that a great majority 
of the latter can be interested in the cause 
of FLs. Two meetings are planned for the 
coming semester: A discussion of the problem 
of the integration of methods in the colleges 
and secondary schools in the area, and a dis- 
cussion of suitable textbooks. 

ILLINOIS. Once again it is the pleasant 
duty of Mrs. Harriet 8. Hutter to write the 
University of Illinois Newsletter, which is 
one of the best pieces of mail that comes to 
the desk of your Chapter Adviser. She re- 
quested contributions by other members of 
the department which add variety and zest 
to the Newsletter. She answers any and all 
questions. 

On October 6, Sefiora Maria Leén Ortega, 
Mexico’s foremost singer of folk music, pre- 
sented a recital of Spanish, Italian, and Portu- 
guese songs, with guitar accompaniment. 

Erico Verissimo, one of Brazil’s most 
widely-read authors, as guest of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, October 21 and 22, spoke 
under the auspices of the Humanities Division 
Lecture Committee on Brazilian Literature 
Today. He is at present Director of the De- 
partment of Cultural Affairs of the Pan 
American Union. The University of Illinois 
Star Course featured Andrés Segovia, famous 
guitarist. On November 8, the AATSP and 
MLA of Illinois held their annual meeting. 
At the AATSP meeting in the afternoon, 
two discussions of great interest were given: 
“Language and Living in the Atomic Age,” 
Mr. Irvin R. Kuenzli, president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Free Teachers’ Union; 
and “Language and Grammar’, Mr. Grover 
C. Ramsey, Principal of the Francis Scott 
Key School in Chicago. 

The fall meeting of the INDIANA Chapter 
was held in Indianapolis, on October 21, with 
Mrs. Lauretta Mosier, Vice-President, pre- 
siding in the absence of the president, Miss 
Gladys King. The following program was 
presented: 1) Panel discussion: “How can 
we improve our teaching of Spanish?’ Mod- 
erator, Dr. Vivienne Bey, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie; with Mrs. Esther Fadner, 
Crawfordsville, Mrs. Cena Morgan, Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, Miss Vir- 
ginia Muntman, La Porte, and Robert 
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Turner, Howe High School, Indianapolis, 
as panelists. The discussion involved aids 
and methods which can well be used to vita- 
lize classroom work; 2) Paper: Leopoldo Alas 
y el naturalismo en la novela de 1881-92— 
Dr. Charles W. Matlack, Earlham College; 
3) Pictorial Journey to Brazil via the Pan 
American Highway—Dr. Frank Steuer of 
Saéo Paulo, Brazil, and Earlham College 
student. 

In a business session the following officers 
were chosen for 1955: President: George F. 
Smith, Purdue University; Vice-President: 
Robert Turner, Howe High School, Indian- 
apolis; Miss Edith Allen was named the 
official Chapter delegate to the annual meet- 
ing in New York. Action on the Chapter 
scholarship proposed at the spring meeting 
was deferred for committee study until the 
1955 spring meeting at Purdue University, 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
Central States MLTA on April 15. In final 
action the Chapter noted with sorrow the 
death on October 12 of one of its original 
members, Mr. William H. Bock, Head of the 
Language Department, George Washington 
High School, Indianapolis, and adopted 


memorial resolutions recognizing his many 


contributions to the Chapter. 

The first meeting of the year 1954-55 of the 
LONG ISLAND Chapter was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, October 6, in the home of 
Dr. Ruth Richardson, Garden City. Mrs. 
Conchita Mufioz de Hassell presided. There 
were 27 members present. Following Professor 
Turk’s request, announcements were made 
regarding The Spanish National Honor So- 
ciety for the Secondary Schools, The Oficina 
Nacional de Correspondencia Escolar, The 
1954 Annual meeting, the ballot for election 
of new national officers, and the necessity of 
National membership before one can belong 
to a Chapter. Members were urged to pay 
the Association dues as soon as possible. 
Acting committees are: Program: Chairman 
—Ruth Kelly, George O. Schanzer, Jean 
Stilger; 2) Haymaker Plaque: Louis Anas- 
tasio, Chairman, Michael De Luca, Ruth 
Richardson, Lucrecia Lopez, Conchita Mufioz 
de Hassell; 3) Membership: Chairman— 
Joseph Genna, Adele Breaux, Catherine 
Engler, Margaret Hollingsworth, Saide Pos- 
ner, Norma Singleton, and volunteers. 

Mrs. Phillips talked about the progress of 
the Spanish contest. She suggested that it 
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be a contest for the Long Island area, at 
least at the beginning. The contest would 
include the four years with both oral and 
written parts. The oral would entail an inter- 
view with a native speaking Spanish teacher. 
For prizes she suggested medals and certifi- 
cates. Miss Marion Templeton mentioned 
that an exhibition on books, films, teaching 
aids and methods was to be held on October 
16, from nine to five at Mt. Clair Teacher’s 
College in the High School. Dr. Mariano M. 
Maya of the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point, New York, gave an informa- 
tive and entertaining talk on the past of 
Cérdoba and Granada and showed a film on 
the bullfight, which he convincingly supple- 
mented with his description of the “corrida”’ 
as a work of art. 

The Fall meeting of the MICHIGAN 
Chapter was held at Albion College, on 
November 6. Approximately 40 members and 
guests attended. After the luncheon, Pro- 
fessor Gordon Farrell of the University of 
Detroit gave a highly informative and inter- 
esting talk entitled An Experiment in Teaching 
Spanish in the Elementary Grades. His pres- 
entation of problems involved, methods 
employed, and successful results occasioned 
a lively discussion period immediately follow- 
ing. The meeting closed with refreshments 
served through the hospitality of Albion 
College and under the supervision of Professor 
Alice E. Whitcomb of the Language De- 
partment, 


MISSOURI. The annual meeting was held 
in the Continental Hotel in Kansas City. 
The program was: 1) Cantos, bailes y varieda- 
des espafioles por el Club Espafiol dirigido por 
la sefiora Cecilia Uribe. (1 Club se compone de 
nifios selectos de los grados 5 y 6 de las 
escuelas Roseland y Roseland Park.) La 
Sefiora Uribe es maestra de misica en estas 
dos escuelas; 2) “Espafia de Hoy Dia” por 
el Sr. Fernando Ferndndez de Liencres, 
estudiante madrilefio de Shawnee Mission 
High School; 3) Canciones Espafioles e 
Hispanoamericanas por estudiantes del de- 
partamento de miisica de la Universidad de 
Kansas City bajo la direccién del Sr. Hardin 
Van Deursen; 4) “Revalorizacién del arte de 
Calderén de la Barca frente a la erftica tra- 
dicional” por el Profesor José M. de Osma de 
la Universidad de Kansas. 
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The annual Fall meeting of the NE- 
BRASKA Chapter took place on November 
13, on the campus of the University of Ne- 
braska. Mr. Paul J. Sorrentino, president, 
presided. The main speaker of this meeting 
was Sefior Osvaldo Chinch6n-Bustos, Chilean, 
who is an assistant in the Spanish Depart- 
ment of the University of Nebraska. His 
topic was La unidad politica de Sudamérica 
y su repercusién en la unidad cultural, which 
was very timely and very interesting. In the 
business meeting which followed, it was de- 
cided to send a telegram of greetings to be 
read at the annual AATSP breakfast since it 
was likely that no representative would be 
present at that meeting. Discussion regarding 
ways of persuading members to attend 
meetings and to become members of the 
national association was carried on. The 
following officers were elected: President: 
Lloyd D. Teale, University of Nebraska; 
Vice-President: Mary Phillips, Beatrice High 
School; Secretary-Treasurer: Katherine P. 
Brown, Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
Lincoln. 

The NEW ENGLAND Chapter held its 
first meeting of the season on December 11, 
at the Pan American Society, Boston. The 
program was: 1) A short business meeting 


conducted by the President, Ruth Whittredge 
of Tufts College; 2) A lecture, Fantasia y 
Realidad en la Conquista de América by Sra. 
Marfa Rosa Lida de Malkiel, distinguished 
Visiting Lecturer of Spanish at Harvard 


University; 3) Villancicos, conducted by 
Marie Metzger of Wheaton College; 4) Social 
hour and refreshments in charge of the 
Hospitality Chairman, Justina Ruiz de Conde 
of Wellesley College. 

Sra. Marfa Rosa Lida de Malkiel, who 
received her doctorate from the University 
of Buenos Aires, worked for some years in 
Buenos Aires in the Instituto de Filologia 
under Amado Alonso, who for many years 
was Director of the Institute. She also col- 
laborated on the Revista de Filologia His- 
pdnica, and is weli known for her scholarly 
studies on classical literature and on medieval 
Spanish literature. Among her studies are 
articles on Juan Ruiz and an edition of the 
Libro de Buen Amor; Dido y su defensa en la 
literatura espafiola; Juan de Mena; and La 
Idea de la fama en la literatura castellana. 
Sra. Malkiel, who came to this country about 
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seven years ago, now lives in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, where her husband is a professor at 
the University of California. 

The NORTH CAROLINA Chapter met 
October 30 with the North Carolina Chapter 
of the AATF at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, to hear Dr. J. Harris 
Purks, Vice-President and Provost of the 
Consolidated University of North Carolina. 
Immediately following Dr. Purks’s address, 
the two associations held separate meetings. 
Dr. Gifford Davis, President of the North 
Carolina Chapter, called the meeting to order 
and presented Dr. Frank Duffey, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Program Chairman, who in turn 
presented: 1) Miss Martha Akers, Myers 
Park High School, Charlotte, who told of the 
steps taken to establish a third-year Spanish 
course: enlistment of interest of parents; the 
loss consequent to lack of language in the 
senior year; organization of a club to include 
those who, because of schedule conflict, could 
not take the course; necessity for willingness 
to teach above normal load without pay 
increase; materials and texts used; 2) Dr. 
Walter Heilman, Jr., Wake Forest College, 
who gave the background of Spanish at Wake 
Forest and the steps taken in planning for 
continuation of undergraduate Spanish and 
for the establishment of graduate study in 
Spanish, with his experience in selection of 
reading that constitutes a basic Spanish 
library; 3) Mr. William N. Ferris, formerly 
of Gastonia, now of the University of North 
Carolina, who credits the success of the for- 
eign language study in the Gastonia high 
school to three elements: a) the excellence of 
the English department, b) the awareness, on 
the part of faculty and administration, of 
the value of a liberal arts education; and c) 
the community’s appreciation of foreign 
languages. Dr. Davis presided at the business 
meeting. 

Dr. Juan Castellano reminded the Chapter 
that the Executive Council has voted to 
invite graduate students to associate member- 
ship, including Hispania, for $2.00. The 
Chapter indicated a desire to follow this 
practice. Dr. Davis expressed appreciation 
of Mrs. Delgado’s and Mrs. Ledu’s prepara- 
tion of the social hour and display at the 
NCEA last March. Dr. Duffey reported on 
the award of AATSP medals in last spring’s 
contest, naming the winners of first, second, 


and third places, and of twenty who received 
Honorable Mention. Dr. Davis stated that he 
had written to the winners. 

Under the heading of New Business, the 
following motions were made, discussed and 
carried: 1) that Dr. Duffey continue carrying 
the responsibility of awarding the medals; 
2) that whatever financial adjustments seem 
advisable be made by the Executive Com- 
mittee; 3) that the holding of the Social hour 
following the NCEA spring meeting be left 
to the discretion of the Executive Committee; 
4) that the secretary-treasurer be elected for 
a three-year term, effective as of the 1955 
meeting. The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was presented and accepted: President: 
Frank M. Duffey, University of North Caro- 
lina; Vice-President: Bessie P. Sloan, Elon 
College; Secretary-Treasurer: Lucy Ann Neb- 
lett, Meredith College. 

Robert Dunstan, Greensboro College, 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
expressed the appreciation of the Chapter for 
the warm and friendly hospitality, and for 
all arrangements made by the host group. 
After a joint luncheon of the AAT groups, a 
program of Spanish and French voeal and 
instrumental music was presented by students 
of the Department of Music of the University. 
A new travel film of Europe, by TWA, was 
shown. 

The May meeting of the NORTHERN 
OHIO Chapter was held at Hiram College 
with Edith Scottron and her assistant, Miss 
Koch, of the Hiram Spanish department, 
the hostesses for the luncheon and program. 
Myron Peyton of the College of Wooster 
gave a very interesting account of his experi- 
ences in Spain during the time that he and 
his family lived there while he was engaged 
in research work at the University of Madrid. 
A question period followed Dr. Peyton’s talk 
Vicenta Calvo, a senior student at Hiram, 
spoke in Spanish of her most profitable year 
at the University of Salamanca the year be- 
fore. Her comparisons of student life in Spain 
and in the United States were most enlighten- 
ing. She also answered a number of questions 
concerning her interesting experiences in 
Spain. Mrs. Thelma Lewis of Canfield is 
president for 1954-55 and Harold H. Hetzler 
of Warren is secretary-treasurer. 

The following letter was sent by the Seere- 
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tary-Treasurer of the NORTHERN OHIO 
Chapter to all teachers in the area: 

“We are making a special effort this year 
to enlist all teachers of Spanish in the North- 
ern Ohio Chapter. We also recommend that 
all belong to the national organization in 
order to profit by subscribing to Hispania, 
the magazine and official organ of the AATSP. 

We have four Chapter meetings each year, 
usually at one of the regional colleges or uni- 
versities. Our first meeting this year was at 
Fenn College, in connection with the 
N.E.O.T.A. meeting in Cleveland. The next 
one will be at Kent on December 11, the 
details of which are enclosed with this letter. 
We always try to have part of the program in 
Spanish and always enjoy meeting together 
to talk over our problems in our own special 
field of education. Our members represent 
the elementary, secondary, and college levels 
of instruction. 

We feel that a great deal of good comes 
from sharing experiences and hearing the 
Spanish language. Quite a number of our 
recent speakers have been native Spanish- 
speaking people who seem to enjoy attending 
our meetings. It may be that you have had 
recent experiences studying or traveling in 
Spanish-speaking countries that you would 
be willing to tell us about on some future 
program, The program chairman is always 
very happy to have suggestions. You may 
have a demonstration of some new method 
that you would like to pass along to other 
teachers of Spanish. 

The national dues, including subseription 
to Hispania, are three dollars per year, while 
the Northern Ohio Chapter dues are two dol- 
lars per year. Both may be sent to the writer, 
who is the secretary-treasurer for this year. 
If you prefer, you may send the national dues 
to the national treasurer on the enclosed 
application blank but the local dues should 
be sent to the Chapter treasurer only. 

We sincerely hope that you will consider 
joining the local Chapter this year and hope 
that we may have the pleasure of welcoming 
you as a new member at Kent State on 
December 11.” 


The program on December 11 at Kent State 
University was: 1) Asuntos de negocios, 
presentados por la presidenta, Sefiora Thelma 
Lewis; 2) FE) Sefior Profesor Charles F. Kirk, 
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jefe del programa para esa reuni6n, se encargé 
del programa y presenté los siguientes 
niimeros: 4) Discurso ilustrado, por la Sefiora 
Profesora Hazel Rourk, quien hablé de sus 
experiencias en Kapafia el verano pasado y 
mostré transparencias para ilustrar su dis- 
curso; b) Presentacién dramdética, Paso 
séptimo (Las Aceitunas) de Lope de Rueda, 
por estudiantes del “workshop” espafiol, 
bajo la hébil direceién del Sefior Doctor Al- 
berto Pamies, del profesorado de espafiol de 
Kent State University; c) Villancicos es- 
pafioles, cantados por los concurrentes. (Si 
no saben cantar, jhagan un alegre ruido al 
Sefior!) 


Officers recently elected for the NORTH- 
WEST Chapter are: President: HKugenio 
Chang Rodriguez, Seattle; Vice-President: 
Mrs. Guy B. Drake, Seattle; Secretary- 
Treasurer: Florence Daly, Seattle. 

The OKLAHOMA Chapter met October 29 
in Oklahoma City. Students of Miss Flor- 
ence MeClure, Capitol Hill High School, 
presented an accordian solo “Lady of Spain” 
and “The Mexican Hat Dance.” Announce- 
ments from L. H. Turk were read by the 
president, Miss Ruby Dittemore. A constitu- 
tion for the Oklahoma Chapter was presented 
and approved. The following officers were 
elected by acclamation: President: Miss Ruth 
B. Murrows, Tulsa; Vice-President: Mr. 
Manuel Ramfrez, Shawne; Secretary-Treas- 
urer: Miss Mary Tedford, Guthrie. 

Dr. Lowell Dunham, of Oklahoma Univer- 
sity, discussed the life of Rémulo Gallegos 
and his novel “Dofia Baérbara” and also a 
1954 edition commemorating the author's 
70th birthday and the 25th year since the 
first publication of “Dofia Barbara.” Miss 
Carolyn Frost of Weatherford gave a short 
talk on “Teaching Spanish in the Grades.” 
This was followed by a group discussion. 

The PENNSYLVANIA Chapter in co- 
operation with the Spanish Staff of the De- 
partment of Foreign Languages of Temple 
University is sponsoring a contest in Spanish 
for the secondary-school students of the 
Philadelphia area April 23, 1955, at Temple 
University. Anyone interested may write to 
Professor James D. Powell of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 

The secretary of the SAN DIEGO Chapter 
of the AATSP has spent more time writing 
local AATSP Newsletters than reporting to 


Hispania. Now comes the new year with its 
resolutions which shall include keeping our 
Chapter news up-to-date. We have felt that 
setting a specific date for our two meetings 
helps attendance considerably; therefore, the 
first Saturday in November and the first 
Saturday in May are now reserved on San 
Diego city and county language teachers’ 
calendars for the Joint Language Day meet- 
ing. Several of our teachers teach two lan- 
guages; therefore, we begin early on Saturday 
morning allowing an hour for each section, 
German, French, and Spanish, in which 
problems special to each language are dis- 
cussed, generally in the language being taught. 

At eleven o'clock we have the speaker of 
the day, who addresses us in English on a 
topic of interest to all groups. At our No- 
vember meeting, Dr. E. Kingsley Povenmire 
of our San Diego State College gave a mar- 
velous demonstration as we became a verse 
choir for an hour and followed him through 
the intricacies of Shadrack, Meshack and 
Abednego. 

At the AATSP section meeting we elected 
the following new officers for 1954-56: 
Isaura Geiger, Hoover High School, President: 
Rudolph Morales, San Diego High School, 
Vice-President: Alan Fulcher, Lincoln Junior 
High School, Treasurer: Margit W. MacRae, 
Conversational Spanish in the Elementary 
Grades, Secretary. 

We have no speaker at the luncheon, but 
instead profit to the utmost from the oppor- 
tunity to talk with our colleagues. We feel 
that our meetings are especially well at- 
tended by the teachers in the immediate area 
of San Diego, but feel concerned because 
there are many fine teachers in the county 
high schools with whom we should like to 
become acquainted. Therefore, it is planned 
to have the spring meeting away from the 
city and we hope the lure of a visit to our 
friends south of the border will enable us to 
meet old and new friends from our county 
high schools. Although attendance at the 
meetings is greatly to be desired, many of 
our teachers have indicated their professional 
interest and responded to the excellent mem- 
bership campaign implemented by Laurel 
Turk; and our membership has increased from 
25 to 41 for 1953-54 and we are well on our 
way to attaining that number again this year. 

At each meeting of our Chapter copies of 
the Foreign Language Newsletter have been 


made available and members are beginning 
to realize with gratitude what the MLA pro- 
gram is accomplishing for all of us and that 
in turn stimulates membership in our AATSP 
Chapters, which are the ones to do the work 
on the local level. 

One of the pleasantest things about our 
Joint Language Day meetings is the feeling 
that all language teachers can be of mutual 
aid and encouragement to one another and 
that our students need a second language 
even if it does not happen to be the one that 
we ourselves are teaching. 

The SOUTHEASTERN FLORIDA Chap- 
ter met in December and heard the following 
talk by the president, Dr. Berthold Fried] 
of the University of Miami: 

“Es para mi motivo de singular compla- 
cencia y gran honor haber sido elegido 
presidente del capftulo Sur de la Asociacién 
Americana de los Profesores de Espafiol 
y Portugués. Hoy me toca suceder al Sr. 
Jack Dicker, quien ha servido y guiado 
nuestra organizaci6n con devocién, imagina- 
cién y acierto, consciente de mis deficiencias, 
las cuales me han hecho dudar antes de haber 
respondido al llamado del comité. A pesar de 
que he tratado siempre de mantener contacto 
con los problemas de la ensefianza del idioma 
espafiol, que soy un asiduo lector de Hispania 
y que como profesor de metodologia en esta 
universidad tengo el imperativo de orientar 
a los futuros profesores de espafol, a pesar 
de todo esto no he tenido  suficiente 
oportunidad de conocer de cerca los colegas 
que actiian fuera de la Universidad de Miami. 

“Pero hoy tengo el mejor deseo de aprender 
de mis colegas y a la vez ser merecedor de 
vuestra confianza. La devocién y la compe- 
tencia de los otros miembros elegidos son 
bastante conocidos. Con su ayuda, y con la 
decidida colaboracién de todos los miembros 
de nuestro capitulo Sur de la Asociacién de los 
cuales espero sugerencias y critica construe- 
tiva, estoy seguro de que juntos vamos 4 
resolver los problemas que el momento actual 
nos impone. Este es un momento decisivo 
para todos los profesores de idiomas de los 
Estados Unidos. Nuestra asociacién tiene 
particular interés de colaborar con el pro- 
grama de idiomas extranjeros de la Asociacién 
de Idiomas Modernos de América. Creo 
firmemente que los habitantes de la regién 
sur de la Florida deben ser bilingiies porque 
hay muchas razones como nuestra vecindad 
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con la América Hispdnica y la necesidad de 
establecer estrechos vinculos de amistad con 
los pafses latinoamericanos. Ks de nuestra 
responsabilidad participar en la solucién de 
este importante problema. 

“Nuestra asociacién debe tomar la ini- 


ciativa para planificar y desarrollar las 
técnicas modernas y métodos de ensefianza 
de reconocido valor. Al mismo tiempo debemos 
hacer facil el camino para conocer mejor las 
costumbres, la historia y la cultura de los 
pueblos de habla hispana. Personalmente, 
opino que todos los profesores de idiomas 
deben hacer causa comin para lograr los 
objetivos del programa de lenguas extranjeras 
de la Asociacién de Idiomas Modernos de 
América. Los profesores de espafiol, los pro- 
fesores de francés, alemdn, italiano, y aun 
ruso, no somos rivales, sino que debemos estar 
unidos y de pie para obtener la conquista de 
nuestros ideales y objetivos. 

“En el estado de Florida se ha manifestado 
una entusiasta campafia para que el idioma 
espafiol se ensefie en las escuelas elementales. 
Este hecho ha tenido especial aceptacién 
por los educadores, administradores y pro- 
fesores en general de esta ciudad de Miami. 
Nosotros los profesores de espafiol debemos 
levantar nuestra voz en servicio de esta meta 
y para beneficio de la comunidad y del pats. 

“Amigos mifos: necesitamos la buena 
voluntad, la cooperacién y erftica constructiva 
de cada uno de vosotros. Y para terminar una 
sugerencia concreta: hay en esta universidad 
un grupo de profesores extranjeros y entre ellos 
siete profesores de inglés de habla espafiola y 
portuguesa. Serfa de interés para nosotros 
aprovechar esta oportunidad para intercambiar 
impresiones y ideas. Para esto creo que lo més 
recomendable serfa formar un comité en- 
cargado de preparar un programa para un 
futuro préximo. 

“| Hagamos el firme propésito de no fallar a 
la tarea que nos hemos impuesto!”’ 


At the general meeting of the SOUTHERN 
ONTARIO Chapter held in Toronto on 
April 21, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President: M. Lafratta 
of the Central High School of Commerce, 
Toronto; Vice-President: Arthur Fox of 


Queen’s University, Kingston. Professor N. H. 
Tayler of the University of Toronto remains 
in office as Secretary-Treasurer for another 
year. 
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After the business a very interesting and 
informative panel discussion was held on the 
subject of Canada and Latin America. Mr. 
Luis Torres of the Latin American Division, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, acted as 
chairman and the following guests took part: 
Jorge McBride, Consul General of Colombia, 
L. Ramos, Consul of the Dominican Republic, 
and O. Melo, Consul of Brazil. It was a matter 
of regret that the Consuls of Mexico and 
El Salvador were unable to be present as 
scheduled. Following a social hour, U. Leo, 
of the University of Toronto, read a paper, 
La poesia hermética y los venezolanos. The 
first meeting of the present academic year 
was held at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
on November 13. With a good turnout of 
some 30 people, members and guests enjoyed 
a paper by T. L. C. Dawson, of the University 
of Toronto, on Pérez Galdés’ Great Miser: 
Torquemada. Following a Chapter dinner, 
J. H. Parker, of the University of Toronto, 
gave a brief talk on O centendrio de Almeida 
Garrett (1799-1854) after which he introduced 
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Castro, Aménico, and Raymonp 8. WILLIs, 
Iberoamérica, su historia y su cultura, 3rd 
revised ed. New York: Dryden Press, 
1954. xi, 322 pp. $34.00. 

The first edition of this popular cultural 
reader appeared in 1941, and since that time 
it has proved its worth at the intermediate 
level as an interpretation of Latin American 
civilization, Castro’s ideas are always in- 
teresting, but sometimes he rides them too 
hard. For example, he begins his book by 
stating that it is as silly to use the term 
“Latin America” or Latinoamérica in referring 
to the Southern Republics as it would be to 
say “Germanic America” of the United States. 
Nonsense. The difference is that no one ever 
says Germanic America, whereas nearly every- 
one (including many distinguished Latin 
Americans) does say Latin America or Latino- 
américa, (Some examples: P. V. Fernandez, 
Torres-Rioseco, and our own Library of 
Congress with its many Handbooks of Latin 
American Studies.) Professor Castro is fight- 
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Pedro Xisto de Carvalho of the Cultural 
Division, Ministry of External Relations of 
Brazil, who gave a very interesting talk on 
Modern Brazilian Poetry. 

The officers of the THXAS Chapter are: 
President: F. G. Tacquard, Texas State 
School for the Blind, Austin; Vice-President: 
J. R. Spell, University of Texas; Secrtary- 
Treasurer: Darnell Roaten, University of 
Texas; Corresponding Secretary: Lillian 
Wester, Retired, University of Texas. 

The Chapter has a paid-up membership 
this year of 22. At the October meeting George 
Ayer and J. R. Spell of the Univ. of Texas 
talked on their impressions of Europe, based 
on recent residence there. At the November 
meeting Raul del Piero of the Univ. of Texas 
talked on his experiences as a student at the 
University of Salamanca. 

The WESTERN NEW YORK Chapter 
has elected the following officers: President: 
Manuel Guerra; Vice-President: Albert R. 
Sutter; Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Fred 
Heuser; Secretary-Treasurer: Sarah M. La- 
Duca. 
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ing a losing battle here, and he might as well 
give up. 

In this edition the most interesting changes 
are Castro’s own shifts of opinion regarding 
certain social and political aspects of Latin 
American life. In the 1941 edition he praised 
Porfirio Diaz, and then added “lo grave es 
que el General Diaz no podia ser eterna- 
mente joven y fuerte...’ Several dozen 
critics must have jumped on him because of 
this and other similar statements, and in the 
new edition even backhanded praise for 
dictatorships is eliminated. For example, in 
the chapter on Mexico he adds several re- 
vealing sentences: ‘I] orden aparente de la 
época porfirista se logré a costa de la entrega 
de las tierras mejores y de las minas a particu- 
lares y & compafiias extranjeras. El 96% de 
la poblacién rural carecfa de tierra, en tanto 
que un grupo de privilegiados lo posefan 
todo.”” (Castro evidently read and _ profited 
from such works as that of Eyler Simpson on 
The Ejido, Mexico’s Way Out.) 
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This third edition, then, is considerably 
more accurate in its social interpretations 
than was the first. And Castro’s chapters on 
literature, with many quotations, are all 
excellent. This reviewer would have preferred 
fewer authors more copiously presented, but 
this is purely a matter of taste. Castro writes 
well at all times, and has an uncanny ability 
to hold reader interest. He and Willis have 
brought the text up to date, and many im- 
portant paragraphs have been added. Among 
these are interesting interpretations of 
Per6n’s Argentina, of Trujillo of the Domini- 
ean Republic, and of Arbenz Guzmén of 
Guatemala. These are all obviously pondered 
and not snap judgments. The only real 
criticism one can make of this book is that 
exercise material is still completely lacking. 

In conclusion, the present revised text is an 
outstanding cultural reader, with many 
fascinating pages on history, polities, and 
literature, and it will undoubtedly continue 
to enjoy wide popularity in the field. This 
reviewer has used the book as a class text, 
and has found it to fill the bill admirably. - 

Joun A. Crow 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Jarretr, Moore, El Camino Real, 
Book II, third edition. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1954. 604 pp. $3.80. 

The popularity of this well known high 
school text is clearly indicated by the fact 
that it has now gone into a third edition. The 
second edition was made only seven years ago. 

For this edition a general overhaul has 
been made, and many small changes have 
been made throughout the book, too numerous 
for individual mention here. Perhaps the 
most obvious feature of the new edition is the 
use of many photographs in vivid colors re- 
placing the black and white photographs of 
the second edition. 

Some of the changes can be briefly men- 
tioned. The total vocabulary load has been 
reduced while the vocabulary repetition has 
been increased. Mach word is used, or the pupil 
is asked to use it, ten times. There is greater 
variety in the readings, which include much 
“practical” Spanish such as advertisements 
and clippings from newspapers and magazines. 
There are optional readings at the back of 
the book. 

The net result of these revisions is to make 
the book somewhat easier than it used to be. 
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Specially to be commended are the new 
background essays on Spain and the Hispanic 
American countries by Delia Goetz of the 
United States Office of Education. Areal 
effort has been made to explain Hispanic art 
and music as well as literature, of course on an 
elementary level. 

The use of the subjunctive has been made 
as painless and natural as possible by ex- 
amples of ordinary speech, such as Quiero 
que me traiga una bicicleta (p. 187). 

The English-Spanish dictionary at the 
end should be really useful for the student 
who wants to make up sentences for conversa- 
tion. It includes many more words than are 
required by the text. 

The style is always simpdtico. In short, an 
already good book has been made consider- 
ably better in this third edition, 

Witrrep A. Bearpsiey 
Georgetown College 


Francis, Nett Jo, and Raymonp, 
Rodeo gramatical, Spanish Grammar in 


Review with Compositions. Boston: D. C. 

Heath and Co., 1954. 209 pp. $2.20. 

A rodeo is one thing; a rodeo gramatical 
somewhat startling. When the latter is in the 
form of an attractive, lively, and even gay 


review grammar, one’s astonishment gives 
way to a feeling of warm appreciation for the 
authors’ accomplishment and to a cheering 
optimism toward teaching Spanish grammar 
and composition. The authors of this inter- 
mediate text have, apparently, experienced 
all the problems common to teachers of 
Spanish composition and have decided to do 
something about them. They envision a group 
of students eager to learn, possessed of some 
curiosity, and susceptible to challenge. Their 
text should encourage excellent accomplish- 
ment. 

The Rodeo, rather than being an entirely 
new departure, actually combines the fine 
features of the older review grammars and 
adds a dash of guiety and levity that will 
surely appeal to teachers and students. 

Each of the sixteen lessons is enlivened by 
an amusing drawing which illustrates a prov- 
erb printed below it. Emphasis on proverbs, 
incidentally, is an important feature of the 
hook: there are from two to four listed at the 
beginning of each chapter, and others are 
interspersed throughout the book in various 
forms, some to be unserambled, others in a 
matching exercise, others appearing in the 
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composition. In addition to proverbs there are 
riddles, short popular poems, tongue-twisters, 
jokes, and guessing games, an array of divert- 
ing material which may be used to vary class 
procedure and which could very well stimulate 
creative activity on the part of the students. 

Principles of grammar are presented con- 
cisely, and the subsequent English to Spanish 
exercises provide effective drill. A systematic 
verb and idiom review is an essential part of 
every lesson. Serving as a basis for discussion 
and composition is a reading selection with 
continuity of theme throughout the book, 
written in informal, conversational style, and 
dealing with matters within the student’s 
experience. Surely to be admired by any 
instructor is the English composition which, 
though filled with idiomatic expressions, 
vocabulary, and grammatical principles em- 
phasized in the lesson, nevertheless reads 
easily and naturally. 

Fortunately, the authors of this text have 
made no attempt at rollicking humor; and 
yet there is 4 certain gaiety and lightness 
about it that can searcely fail to interest 
students and encourage good usage. 

This reviewer notes with understanding 
recurrent mention of the lowly pulgas and 
cannot help wondering what harrowing as- 
sociations with them the authors might, if 
pressed, reveal. 
University of Colorado Bernice Upick 
Canvos, and Luis Lea, De buen 

humor. Boston: D.C. Heath and Co., 1954. 

32 pp. of text. $.64. 

This is Book Seven of the Heath Graded 
Readers, Alternate Series, classified as “In- 
termediate”. There are 222 words new to the 
series, of which 65 fall outside Keniston’s 
2,000 word list. It is a collection of eight 
humorous aneedotes and a one-act playlet, 
all modified versions of the originals, only two 
of whose authors are identified. All the items 
are quite short, which makes them suitable 
for younger students of Spanish, with their 
shorter interest span. College-age beginners, 
however, will probably find the subject matter 
somewhat immature for their tastes. 

The Choate School T. CusHman 
Futter, H. Reese, Espatiol—otro mundo. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, 


1954. Lithoprinted, unbound. 

$2.75. 

The subtitle describes this unorthodox work 
as a “texto de conversacién para adultos 
basado en el espafiol moderno mexicano.” 
It is meant primarily, this reviewer has 
learned, for use in the author’s classes in 
adult education in a California school dis- 
trict near the Mexican border. There is 
much that is lively and useful in this text— 
some animated dialogues and chistes, an 
amusing game or two, many idiomatic and 
colloquial expressions, some provocative dis- 
cussion topics, ete.—but the organization of 
its material is so intimately based on the 
author’s personal, undivulged teaching tech- 
nique that it is unlikely that anyone else 
could teach the book with much success. 
Moreover, the author’s grammatical explana- 
tions, which are all in Spanish, are generally 
unsatisfactory. Their dependability may be 
judged from one example: evidently preferring 
not to be bothered with fine distinctions be- 
tween noun and adverbial clauses in his 
presentation of the subjunctive, the author 
includes the following in his list of “expre- 
siones impersonales’’—antes de que, cuando, 
de manera que, en cuanto, hasta que, luego que, 
para que, ete. (p. 150). 

Some of the sentences that appear in the 
abundant exercises (which consist mainly of 
unconnected English sentences to be trans- 
lated into Spanish) are startlingly different 
from those that appear in ordinary textbooks: 
“Serabble? Oh, yes, I’d love to”; “Paul’s a 
good joe”; “She hocked her watch”; “You 
guys are nuts”; “Can I bum a cigarette off 
you?”; “Don’t mess up the living room”; 
“If you don’t know the cusswords, you don’t 
know Spanish’; “No estoy borracha, amor- 
cito.” 

The book contains no table of contents, 
index, or end-vocabularies. Space is provided 
at the end for various stray bits of information, 
including fifteen “‘palabrotas’’ to be supplied 
by the author. 
Rudgers University 
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Jones, Household Spanish. San 
Diego, Calif.: The Author [1156 Alex- 
andria Drive], 1954. 96 pp. $1.25. 
Household Spanish, an attractive paper- 

bound booklet, is a collection of phrases and 

sentences in Spanish with interlinear English 
translation. Designed to assist Southwestern 


housewives to converse with Spanish-speak- 
ing servants and tradesmen, it has proved its 
usefulness as a text for adults. 

After a delightful introduction in humorous 
and sprightly style, wherein the author, 
raised in Mexico, states her philosophy of 
language learning, comes the briefest key to 
Spanish pronunciation. There follow twenty- 
two chapters on greetings, housecleaning, 
laundering, cooking, child care, gardening, 
sewing, using the telephone, numbers, and 
other household topics. At the end of each 
chapter space is provided for notes and addi- 
tional phrases. 

A chapter, “Your English is Showing,” 
calls attention to some pitfalls of literal 
translation. The title of the final chapter 
“A Capsule of Grammar” is self-explanatory. 

In addition to the book’s unquestioned 
practical value, the author succeeds in con- 
veying not a little of the spirit of the Mexican 
people as shown in their everyday language. 
Without deceiving the learner about the 
difficulty of mastering a language, she makes 
the learning of household Spanish as pleasant 
and interesting as possible. 

Household Spanish is not a scholarly nor 
exhaustive treatment of the subject, but is 
designed to include minimum essentials of 
vocabulary and sentence structure for those 
interested in using Spanish at once and on the 
spot with little or no previous knowledge of 
the subject. The book has proven so successful 
in its field that one can entirely overlook a few 
typographical errors and three or four mis- 
spelled words. 

In addition to its avowed purpose, House- 
hold Spanish is an excellent supplementary 
book for vitalizing college and high-school 
Spanish conversation classes. And it is useful 
in teaching English to persons whose native 
language is Spanish. 

Ester Russet, Brown 
Austin High School 
El Paso, Texas 


ANDERSON Impenrt, Enrique, Estudios sobre 
escritores de América. Buenos Aires: Fadi- 
torial Raigal, 1954. 222 pp. Paper. $22 
m /arg. 

This volume by the still-youthful Argentine 
critic, writer, and professor is a worthy addi- 
tion to the “Biblioteca Juan Marfa Cutiér- 
rez”’ recently established by the publishers. 
A collection of eleven studies, these pieces 
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have all been published previously (the earli- 
est dates from 1945), but were revised before 
publication in the present form. They illus- 
trate admirably the chief characteristics of 
Anderson Imbert as a critic: an unerring 
ability to choose and develop themes which 
are at once important and interesting, and a 
talent for expression in a style which is clear, 
concise, and at the same time frequently 
touched with poetry. 

There are studies here for the lay reader 
as well as the specialist. “Un episodio quijo- 
tesco en el Padre Las Casas,”” “Fernando 
Cortés y Bernal Diaz del Castillo,” and 
“Echeverria y el liberalismo romintico,” 
for instance, should hold any reader's interest 
by their informal style and universal themes, 
while ‘La prosa poética de José Marti” and 
“E) telar de una novela histérica: Enriquillo, 
de Galvan,” for example, will appeal es- 
pecially to students of Spanish American 
belles-lettres. ‘Tres notas sobre Pedro Hen- 
riquez Urefia” is a sympathetic memoir of 
the beloved friend and maestro under whom 
Anderson Imbert once studied, as well as an 
exposition of some of don Pedro's critical 
judgments concerning certain problems in 
Spanish American literature. 

Criticism of this type, combining sound 
scholarship with expository skill, is all too 
uncommon in any literature, and notably so 
in the relatively new Hispanic American field. 
Professor Anderson Imbert’s book, therefore, 
merits a warm welcome from students of 
literature throughout the hemisphere. 

Rowert G. Mean, Jn. 
University of Connecticut 


Serfis, Homero, Manual de bibliografia de la 
literatura espafiola. Primera Parte, Segundo 
Fasefeulo. Syracuse, N. Y.: Centro de 
Estudios Hispdnicos, 1954. 423-1086, xiii 
pp. Paper. $4.90. 

This second fascicle completes the First 
Part of Professor Seris’ proposed seven volume 
series. To the 3938 entries of the first fascicle 
he has added 4841, bringing the total number 
to 8779. We have, then, in this second volume, 
a continuation of the first as the pagination 
and entry numeration plainly indicate. 

The first fasetculo contained no index, and 
this drawback was not, overlooked by re 
viewers. Prof. Seris’ system of classification of 
materials could not satisfy everyone, and 
there were complaints that researchers would 
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waste much time in thumbing for the topics 
they might need to examine. Prof. Seris has 
remedied this difficulty admirably, for he has 
supplied the second fasciculo with a complete 
Indice General of all materials treated and 
with an Indice Alfabético of topics, names, 
etc. of these materials. It should be stressed 
here that these indices cover the materials 
not only of this second fasciculo but also of 
the first, so that the two fasciculos, linked by 
the indices as well as by the consecutive 
pagination and numeration of entries, ac- 
tually form a single volume. 

No reviewer can attempt even an outline of 
the contents of this second fascicle. Its own 
Indice General runs to eleven pages. I have 
turned through it, however, and find it com- 
prehensive and up-to-date. Indeed, I can say 
nothing more pertinent about it than my 
colleague, N. %. Adams, wrote in his review of 
the first faseicle (Hispania, xxxiu, No. 4, 
1950): “I would say that they [the entries] 
seem to me of truly remarkable value, and I 
would have practically no additions to sug- 
gest... . Specialists may have more extensive 
bibliographies for their favorite topies, but 
even their collections are likely to be enriched 
by what Prof. Serfs offers.”’ 

Syracuse University’s Centro de Estudios 
Hispdnicos is to be heartily congratulated and 
Professor Serfs sincerely thanked for this 
excellent bibliography. 

Joun 
University of North Carolina 


Netson, Epna Deu Pree, O'Higgins and 
Don Bernardo, New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1954, 384 pp. $4.50. 

The present vogue of highly seasoned 
historical novels has possibly stimulated the 
revival of the genre of fictionalized biography. 
In the capable hands of such writers as Irving 
Stone, who has given vivid if imaginative pen 
portraits of Jessie and John C. Fremont, 
Rachel and Andrew Jackson and, currently, 
Mary Todd and Abraham Lincoln, and 
Marchette Chute whose re-creation of the 
lives and times of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
are memorable, popular knowledge of color- 
ful figures of the past is agreeably extended. A 
similar service the writer of the volume under 
review seeks to give in a novelized ‘bi-bi- 
ography’ of a father and son, the Irish immi- 
grant of Spain who became Viceroy of Peru, 
and the first President of independent Chile, 
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Bernardo O'Higgins, whom he sired. There is 
no doubt that this pepped up account of two 
important actors in the drama of South 
American history will bring awareness of 
them to a circle of readers who might other- 
wise remain in ignorance, and in this process 
it will probably do no irreparable damage to 
historical fact. However, the excessive use of 
the alleged words and of the imagined thoughts 
of its characters moves this reviewer to feel 
that there should be, perhaps, some sort of a 
Pure Food and Drug Act in literature re- 
quiring the correct labeling of all such ac- 
counts. The publisher’s jacket on this at- 
tractive volume asserts that it offers ‘The 
first biography of the fiery father and son who 
forged modern Chile and Peru,” but the ab- 
sence of another qualifying adjective before 
the word “biography” may lead the unwary 
reader to an unwarranted faith in the contents 
of this book. No doubt the authoress had read 
widely on the period which she treats, and 
she freely acknowledges an indebtedness to 
such authoritative studies as Ricardo Dono- 
so’s El Marqués de Osorno, Don Ambrosio 
Higgins, 1720-1801 (Santiago de Chile, 1941), 
but the result, discounting the fictional de- 
vices utilized, is an overly idealized and dis- 
torted conception of historical reality. 

But the heroes of this story are truly re- 
markable and deserve the attention that this 
narrative may bring them. The tale of Am- 
brosio Higgins’s career, the Irishman from 
County Meath, is an Horatio Alger story of 
‘from poverty to fame’ sort which antedates 
Alger’s pious fiction by nearly a century. An 
obscure immigrant in Spain who went to 
South America as a petty merchant, his in- 
dustry, intelligence, and administrative skill 
raised him successively, in the closing decades 
of the colonial period, to Captain-General of 
Chile, a marquisate, and Viceroy of Peru. 
Among many notable achievements he 
fathered the Liberator of Chile, an illegiti- 
mate son whom he recognized and supported, 
but whose existence he kept secret. As Ber- 
nardo Riquelme this son passed from guardian 
to guardian in Chile, Peru, Spain, and Eng- 
land, and in this last country he met the 
Venezuelan precursor of independence, Mir- 
anda, and soon he became imbued with zeal 
for the emancipation of his native Chile 
fromm the Spanish yoke. His rise to prominence 
in this endeavor is traced with considerable 
fidelity by the authoress, including his rela- 
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tions with San Martin, Lord Cochrane, the 
Carreras, Juan Mackenna, and other con- 
temporary figures of the War of Independence, 
and his final, voluntary exile in Peru. The 
narrative moves rapidly in short, frequently 
staccato, sentences and brief, crisp para- 
graphs which often give its prose a nervous, 
jerky tempo common in modern writing but 
less effective, it would seem, in evoking the 
spirit of a past epoch which, though surely a 
stirring and exciting one, hardly knew the 
tension and anxiety so universally experienced 
in this mid-twentieth century. 

Irvine A. Leonarp 
University of Michigan 


Boweks, CLaupe G., My Mission to Spain: 
Watching the Rehearsal for World War II. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1954. 
437 pp. $6.00. 

Claude G. Bowers was United States Am- 
bassador to Spain from June 1933 to March 
1939. During his first three and one-half 
years in Spain he travels to every part of the 
nation to check the accuracy of the Fascist- 
inspired exaggerations about anarchy and 
disorder everywhere and, in so doing, acquires 
a genuine love for the Spanish people. He 
sketches the political scene and evaluates 


objectively the leaders. He early perceives that 
many of the officers of the army, though 
sworn to fidelity to democratic institutions, 
are in reality conspirators and sappers, mak- 
ing common cause with the hostile monarch- 
ists, Carlists, great landowners, big indus- 


trialists, and Fascist elements. He soon 
realizes that if the Right extremists force a 
civil war, they can count on Mussolini’s 
and Hitler’s active intervention to end 
democracy in Spain. He asserts that as early 
as September 1935 certain newspapers were 
considered organs or mouthpieces of Hitler 
or Mussolini and that a German military 
periodical was given to Spanish officers. He 
states emphatically that there was not one 
extremist of the Left in the government, in 
power by will of the people, when the traitor- 
ous generals precipitated the bloody conflict 
with the pretext of wiping out a “red” regime. 
From the outset he feels that the war will be 
a long one, a furious struggle between a people 
and an army. He recognizes that Spain is a 
testing ground, a dress rehearsal for the 
totalitarian war with the bombing of civilian 
populations and the use of the fifth column, 
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which the Nazis and Fascists were planning 
to wage on the democracies of Europe. He 
reiterates time and again that the Nonin- 
tervention Pact entered into by the Axis 
powers, England, and France operated dis- 
honestly from the first day, serving only to 
keep the democracies from selling arms to the 
loyalists. Our embargo had the same effect. 
The amount of material bought in Russia 
has been grossly exaggerated. There were 
never at any time more than five hundred 
Russians in Spain, as compared with one 
hundred thousand Italian troops and many 
high German officers, engineers, and aviators. 
Mr. Bowers withheld his history from 
publication during World War IL because of 
iis caustic treatment of Prime Minister 
Chamberlain and his mistaken appeasement 
policy, fearing it might be misinterpreted as 
an attack upon the English people. The sources 
for My Mission to Spain are the author’s 
diary, personal relationships, and dispatches. 
No future study of the Spanish Civil War can 
afford to neglect this significant book. 
Indiana University Harvey L. Jounson 


Parrison, Warren T., Benito Pérez Galdés 
and the Creative Process. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954. 140 
pp. $3.50. 

This book is an interesting study of the 
creative process of Galdés in the writing of 
Gloria and Marianela. The subject matter, 
then, is more limited than the title might 
indicate. And, of course, the work will have 
greater significance to the Galdés scholars 
interested in these two novels than to those 
who are more devoted to the subsequent 
novelistic achievements of Galdés. 

There is no question about the “originality” 
of Professor Pattison’s research as applied to 
Galdés scholarship. Great light has been shed 
on the physical and spiritual circumstances 
of Galdés’ life as they affect the writing of 
Gloria and Marianela, There is much evidence 
in the book that certain acquaintances or 
persons known to Gald6és served as models 
for his characters. There is reference to the 
books and thought currents which affected 
the writing of the two novels in question. 
Professor Pattison’s painstaking research 
seems to be well documented and very well 
expressed. Perhaps the one outstanding 
fault of this excellent book is that the author 
seems to belabor the point that “Galdés as 
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creative writer did not create out of nothing.” 
After all, who does, besides the good Lord? 

It should be understood that this is not a 
literary evaluation of the finished product of 
Galdés, but rather an evaluation and docu- 
mentation of the circumstances which made 
possible the writing of Gloria and Marianela. 
Professor Pattison makes no attempt to 
explain genius, This is made quite clear. His 
interest seems to center around the influences, 
physical and literary, which shaped the 
thought process of Galdés before and during 
the time that he wrote Gloria and Marianela. 

It is to be hoped that this will be the be- 
ginning of a series of further penetrating 
analyses of the creative process of Galdés. 
With this work Professor Pattison opens a 
new avenue to the understanding of the mind 
of Galdés. If pursued further so as to include 
more significant works of Galdés, such a 
study might very well parallel Américo 
Castro’s study of the thought process of 
Cervantes, published thirty years ago. Pro- 
fessor Pattison is to be congratulated for his 
“creative” undertaking and establishment of 
a new approach to his subject. 

The only typographical error noted was in 
the spelling of desarrollo (p. 104). The book 
has an attractive appearance though it seems 
slightly expensive. 

University of Cincinnati Ropsert Kirsner 


Gatinpez, Jests pe, Theroamérica. New 
York: Las Américas Publishing Co., 1954. 
xv, 620 pp. $10.00. 

Professor Galfndez traces in 30 chapters 
the development of Latin-American civiliza- 
tion from the days of the Pre-Columbian 
Indian civilizations to the year 1953. In the 
preface he tells us he conceived his book as a 
summary intended for North American college 
students. Although provided with an extensive 
bibliography, the book is not constructed so 
that it is possible to discover the sources of 
individual facts and opinions expressed 
therein. 

It is an unpleasant duty to say that this 
book is one of the most poorly written I have 
ever been obliged to read. It would take 
pages and pages merely to list all the linguistic 
mistakes and gaucheries to be found in it. 
Having made so damaging a statement, I 
must in justice exhibit at least part of the 
evidence on which it rests. The various ex- 
amples given below are selected from those 
noted in the first six chapters only. 
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The numerous misprints and misspellings 
begin on the second page of the preface 
where Professor Tannenbaum’s name is 
twice spelled ‘“Tannembaun.” Other ex- 
amples: metropéli for metrépoli (p. 11), 
Zapaca for Zacapa (p. 15), Rabinal Achi for 
Rabinal Achi (p. 21), pagentristas for pane- 
giristas (p. 52), Guebara for Guevara (p. 55), 
desilvanada for deshiluanada (p. 60), sambo 
for zambo (p. 73), solo for sélo (p. 79), desla- 
bazados for deslavazados (p. 83), and so on to 
the bitter end. While on the subject of in- 
dividual words, we may note that the author 
is prone to use neologisms like supervigilar 
(p. 63), impositivo (p. 69), invaluable (p. 91). 

The book is full of questionable syntax and 
distressing rhetoric. There are faulty agree- 
ments like “algunas especie de perros’ (p. 
20), “su hombres” (p. 56); or complex sen- 
tences (too long to quote) in which the author 
shows that he has forgotten whether his 
subject is singular or plural (two examples 
on p. 64). Unfinished comparisons of several 
types abound. Here is an example of one 
kind: “Si se compara la organizacién polftica 
de la colonia espafiola es evidente que se 
respet6 la distribucién polftica de los primiti- 
vos Indios” (p. 6). The use of tenses is chaotic. 
By way of illustration I have space for only 
one sentence. I quote it for its rare combina- 
tion of imperfect and preterite: “Un experi- 
mento semejante realizé anteriormente (siglo 
XVI), en tierras mexicanas de Michoacan, el 
Obispo Vasco de Quiroga (c. 1470-1565), 
inspirdndose en la ‘Utopia’ de Thomas More, 
a base de comunidades indigenas a cada una 
de las cuales se ensefiaba y se especializé en 
un oficio determinado” (p. 71). Transitive 
verbs are used intransitively. Note the 
punctuation in the following example: “Entre 
las Ordenes religiosas destacaron los domini- 
cos. & los cuales pertenecia el Padre Monte- 
sinos, y los franciscanos a los que pertenecia 
el Obispo Zumérraga” (p. 71). With familiar 
verbs one finds unfamiliar prepositions: 
preocuparse en (p. 31), delegar en (p. 61), 
referirse con (p. 62). These are only some of 
the examples of only some of the kinds of 
distracting language to be seen in Professor 
Galfndez’s book. As a final comment, I raust 
say that it contains many paragraphs so 
awkwardly or ambiguously worded as to 
render the reading of them a sorry task. 

The form of [beroamérica is worse than the 
content but the latter, too, leaves something 
to be desired: it contains few, if any, fresh 
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ideas, Perogrullo has left his heavy stamp on 
too many pages, and there are difficulties of 
other kinds. For example, on page 9 the reader 
is told that the Indians of Latin America still 
speak “algunos idiomas aborigenes.” If he 
has the patience to read on to page 484, he 
will discover that they still speak “muchfsi- 
mos,” which is the truth. On page 31 the reader 
may learn with surprise that some of Colum- 
bus’ predecessors “alcanzaron la costa oc- 
cidental [sic] norteamericana en la actual 
Terranova...” 

As I conclude this unhappy review, I 
cannot help but quote a few words by Cer- 
vantes: “... bien sé lo que son tentaciones 
del demonio, y que una de las mayores es 
ponerle a un hombre en el entendimiento que 
puede componer y imprimir un libro .. .” 
Duke University R. L. PrepMore 


Frep P., Brazil’s New Novel: 
Four Northeastern Masters. (Foreword by 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco). Berkeley: Univ. 
of California Press, 1954. xiii, 191 pp. 
$3.75. 

A poll of 180 Brazilian writers was con- 
ducted in 1941 to have them list the ten 
greatest novelists of their country, with the 
result that six names of no longer living men 
and four still living (then) were “elected.” 
The four are the names of the novelists here 
studied. Of them all but Graciliano Ramos are 
still writing. 

Mr. Ellison traces the literary obligations 
of José Lins do Rego, Jorge Amado, Gracili- 
ano Ramos, and Rachel de Queiroz back to 
the turn of the century and Euclydes da 
Cunha, going into greater detail on the his- 
torico-economico-sociological background of 
the last thirty-odd years. Then, in a chapter 
for each, he takes up the four writers and 
their work. The text is followed by sections 
devoted to Notes, Bibliography, and an Index 
of titles. 

Since Mr. Ellison orients his remarks first 
toward the general reader who does not know 
Portuguese, he has arranged the book for 
primarily general reading. To that end the 
numbers in the text indicating notes are small, 
though quite legible, so that they do not 
obstruct the eye; instead of footnotes, which 
always annoy the reader’s vision, he has 
placed his references together in a separate 
section; and he has translated titles and 
passages quoted to English. While occa- 
sionally an English title may bother the 
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reader who knows Portuguese, the original 
title is to be found somewhere nearby in the 
text. It is therefore a pleasure to read the 
book for its interesting information and 
discussion without the visual hindrances com- 
mon to most scholarly works. 

The Northeastern writers’ debt to Os 
Sertées and its author is not the only one 
cited. Special acknowledgment of _ their 
obligations to Gilberto Freyre is made, not 
only for his Casa-Grande e Senzala and other 
books but also for his labors in drawing to- 
gether in a common creative effort the most 
diverse people of the Northeast in the first 
regional congress ever held in Brazil. José 
Américo de Almeida is cited as “a key figure 
in the development of the recent novel,” 
for his sociological treatises as well as for his 
novels; and other writers, like Jorge de Lima, 
are mentioned for the influence they exerted 
in the formation of the novel of the Northeast. 

Present circumstances in the United States 
make it pertinent to remark on the Communist 
aspect of Jorge Amado and Graciliano Ramos 
as it affects their work. Mr. Ellison makes a 
case for Amado as a master of the Brazilian 
novel, but at the same time notes that any 
technical success achieved (apart from his 
international fame) is rather in spite of his 
emphasis on political propaganda, through 
some “mysterious power to sweep the reader 
along” even when the novel lacks many of 
the essential qualities of a literary work. If 
Amado is the most widely known of the 
Northeastern novelists, translated into two 
dozen languages, that fact is due more to 
political than to literary factors. On the other 
hand, Ramos’ work is leas harmed by his 
ideological connections than is that of Amado, 
because he “is too innately a literary artist to’ 
create a novel for any political end.” (That 
makes him exceptional among Communists 
who attempt to write novels.) 

Mr. Ellison concludes that if Rachel de 
Queiroz and Ramos have written little in 
comparison with the other two novelists here 
discussed, they have written better. Lins do 
Rego and Jorge Amado have produced a 
great panorama of the disrupted society of 
their region, the former creating a complex 
fictional world with artistry and an under- 
standing which is the fruit of his personal 
experience. The latter is technically less 
successful because his books are adulterated 
with ideological preoccupations, except in 
Terras do Sem Fim, which is his best novel 
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(hardly a coincidence). Rachel has con- 
tributed something new and unique to the 
Northeastern novel: the theme of woman’s 
role in society, treated with a sensitive imagi- 
nation and sympathetic intuition, but always 
controlled by her remarkable intellect. 

On the whole, despite Mr. Ellison’s evident 
enthusiasm for his subject, he succeeds in 
keeping his judgments objective and his 
enthusiasm under control. He is careful to 
point out in suitable proportion the weaknesses 
and defects of these writers and their work, 
and if he intimates or declares that their 
virtues outweigh their shortcomings, he is 
convincing in his arguments. Only  oc- 
casionally, and then only momentarily, is 
the reader a little puzzled by statements 
resulting from the author’s enthusiasm. For 
example: “(Lins do Rego), perhaps more than 
any other of the Northeastern writers, is 
capable of real growth.... In the eventual 
shift from regional emphasis to a more uni- 
versal kind of writing—a tendency already 
visible in the nation’s literature—the whole of 
Brazil, indeed the world itself, may legiti- 
mately become Lins do Rego’s domain.” 
And on Amado: “No writer holds out a 


greater promise...."’ Of Graciliano Ramos: 
“The four slender volumes of prose may prove 


to be the most solid achievement in the field 
of the modern Brazilian novel.”” While these 
statements are not exactly mutually contra- 
dictory, it almost looks as though each of 
these is regarded as greater than the others. 
But it would be unfair to leave it at that: 
Mr. Ellison’s enthusiasm is infectious, and 
has aided him in the success his book de- 
serves. Except for such isolated instances 
one can hardly cavil at so admirably docu- 
mented a study (yet with its documentation 
subordinated for reasons given) of a subject 
not well known in this country. After reading 
Mr. Ellison’s book, the North American who 
does not know Portuguese is going to be 
disappointed at not finding available transla- 
tions of most of the novels described and 
analyzed here. Still, at least he will have 
learned, very pleasurably, a great deal about 
them. One is inclined to agree with Torres- 
Rioseco's statement in his Foreword: “... 
the present book is a genuine interpretation 
of a culture process’, not simply a study of 
four novelists. 


Washington and Lee University L. L. Barrerr 
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SAncuez, Luis ALperto, Proceso y contenido 
de la novela hispanoamericana. Madrid: 
Editorial Gredos, 1953. 664 pp. 90 pesetas. 
Luis Alberto Sanchez, the noted Peruvian 

critic, has written an extremely valuable but 

at the same time an extremely dangerous 
work on the Spanish American novel. 

The novel in Spanish America, after its 
period of gestation in the nineteenth century, 
has blossomed forth magnificently in the 
twentieth century. Not only is it today the 
most outstanding literary genre of Spanish 
America but it has also carved for itself a 
distinct niche in the history of the work 
novel. In this book Luis Alberto Sanchez 
has attempted to give meaning to the myriad 
of novels written in the nineteen different 
Spanish American countries since 1816. 

This book is divided into five major parts: 
a discussion of the novel in general and its 
existence in Spanish America; the “proto- 
novela colonial”; the subjective novel; the 
objective novel; and the novel of mixed 
tendencies. Sdnchez starts by justifying his 
analysis of the novels by themes on the 
grounds that the Spanish American novel is 
distinguished from the European novel pre- 
cisely because of the insignificance of the 
author before the plethora of epic themes. 
Best known perhaps for his much discussed 
América, novela sin novelistas (1933), the 
Peruvian critic feels impelled to sustain his 
pet theory in this book, although he admits 
that he now does so with less certainty. In 
fact, after noting several distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the novel in each of the Spanish 
American countries, he concludes the first 
part of his book by recognizing that “América, 
novela sin novelistas, empieza a integrar 
aquélla y a tener éstos...” (p. 66). 

In “La protonovela colonial,’ Sanchez 
traces the beginnings of the novel from the 
first chronicles through the books of travel 
and adventure to the “protonovela costum- 
brista,”” Ferndndez de Lizardi’s Periquillo 
Sarniento. 

Part three, the novel of subjective tendency, 
includes studies on the idealistic or senti- 
mental, the psychological and modernist, the 
imaginative and poetic, and the autobiographi- 
cal novels. In the chapter on the idealistic or 
sentimental novel, he discusses the most 
famous nineteenth century novels and con- 
cludes that the sentimentality exhibited in 
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these novels is not contrived but realistie in 
that it. portrays faithfully the true character 
of the Spanish Americans. He notes that the 
psychological-modernist novel has been culti- 
vated most in Venezuela, Chile, Argentina, 
and Uruguay. In the chapter on the imagi- 
native and poetic novel, he goes through the 
countries, one by one, listing with brief com- 
ments the various novels that fall into this 
category. In general, this is his procedure 
throughout the book. Spanish America does 
not seem to provide the proper atmosphere for 
the autobiographical novel. The majority of 
those written come from Argentina and Chile 
where the authors are not completely ob- 
sessed by the cruel reality of life in their 
countries and where they have more of a 
European tradition. Nonetheless, one of the 
best autobiographical novels, according to 
Sanchez, is Ulises criollo by the Mexican 
José Vasconcelos. 

The novel with objective tendencies is 
divided into the costumbrista, the naturalistic, 
and the regional novels. Luis Alberto Sanchez 
makes a clear distinction between the cos- 


tumbrista and the criollista novels. Whereas 
the latter is deeply interested in the problems 
of the land and the people, the former reveals 


a somewhat condescending interest in the 
folklore of the people by writers with aristo- 
cratic backgrounds. In what is perhaps the 
weakest chapter of the book, Sdnchez makes 
the very common mistake of confusing realism 
and naturalism. As he sees it, the only dis- 
tinguishing feature between the two is the 
feismo of naturalism. This erroneous concept 
clouds the author’s judgment and leads him 
to make some rash statements. In his chapter 
on the regional novel, Sanchez includes those 
works which have a major percentage of their 
pages devoted to the problem of the over- 
powering effect of a given region on its in- 
habitants. 

The fifth and final part of the book, novels 
of mixed tendencies, is a catchall. There are 
individual chapters devoted to the historical, 
the war, the biographical, the adventure, the 
political, and the social novels. The adventure 
novel is subdivided into sea, land, animal, and 
police adventures. The political theme is 
subdivided into dictators, conspiracy and 
revolution, and political prison. The social 
novel is subdivided into novels of the immi- 
grant, the Mexican Revolution, anti-im 


perialism, the Indian and other racial groups, 
the land, and the city. After a brief conclusion, 
there is an appendix on Noches tristes y dia 
alegre and La Quijotita y su prima by Fer- 
nandez de Lizardi. 

What is the importance of this diffuse and 
at times confusing book? Its prime value 
lies in its encyclopedic nature. Sanchez is 
the first author to attempt a classification of 
the entire novelistic production of Spanish 
America. This book is particularly valuable 
as a guide to the novels written in the past 
twenty-five years. Two rather carefully pre 
pared indices of titles and authors allow the 
reader to find quickly references to the vast 
majority of novels written from 1816 to 1952. 
The classification of novels according to 
themes provides a wealth of topies for term 
papers and theses. Not the least of the author's 
contributions is the listing in many cases of 
the date and place of publication and the 
publisher. 

Although the Peruvian eritic often warns 
his readers against a too minute fragmenta 
tion of novelistic themes, he himself falls into 
this very same trap. Different aspects of any 
one novel may be discussed in as many as ten 
different chapters. A novel is never presented 
as an artistic unit nor is the novelistic produc- 
tion of any one author or country ever pre 
sented as a unit. In addition to this fallacious 
approach to the general problem of the novel, 
Sanchez makes many highly questionable 
judgments, a few notable omissions and all 
too many outright mistakes. 

The field of the Spanish American novel is 
so vast that the critic should use special 
caution in exercising his judgment. When 
Sanchez calls Bruno Traven “el novelista de 
la Revolucién mexicana” (p, 527); Ulises 
criollo, “la més fuerte novela mexicana” 
(p. 217); Luis Cervantes the protagonist of 
Los de abajo (p. 488); and seems to place 
Rubén Romero on « higher level than Mariano 
Azuela and Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes, the 
reader cannot help be suspicious of the 
author’s objectivity. 

A few omissions: Vicente Riva 
Palacio’s masterpiece Martin Geratuza, al 
though several other novels of his are listed: 
Federico Gamboa’s La llaga, not ineluded 
among the prison novels, of which it is one 
of the best; and Lépez y Fuentes’ Campa- 
mento, not discussed among the novels of 
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the Revolution, although it also is one of 
the best both of the author and of the genre. 

On at least two occasions (pp. 8, 46), the 
author expresses contempt for critics who are 
capable of commenting on a book either from 
memory or from the title without even having 
read the book.‘ Although Sanchez should be 
praised for the huge number of novels that he 
has read, he himself should be more wary of 
judging books by titles only. Carlos B. Qui- 
roga’s La raza sufrida is included in the chapter 
on the indigenista novel although the title 
refers to the people living in a small town at 
the foot of the Andes and not to the Indians. 
Lépez y Fuentes’ /uasteca, also included 
among the indigenista novels, treats the pe- 
troleum problem and hardly mentions the 
Indian. Gustavo Rueda Medina’s Las islas 
ambién son nuestras is a costumbrista-like 
presentation of life on the Isla Mujeres off the 
eastern coast of Yucatdn and not 4 prison 
novel taking place on the Islas Marfas off 
the western coast of Sonora. 

A few of the most egregious mistakes are: 
Luto eterno instead of Luto humano (p. 55); 
De la misma tierra instead of Sobre la misma 
tierra (p. 241); Espantolina instead of Espa- 
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tolino (p. 362); Zangarapdé instead of Tanga- 
rupd (p. 281); Alejandro Romero Garefa 
instead of Manuel Vicente Romero Garcfa 
(p. 363); Edwin Cadwell instead of Erskine 
Caldwell (pp. 61, 279, 566, 567); the mestizo 
of Guadalajara instead of the mestizo of More- 
lia is associated with Rubén Romero (p. 522); 
La sombra del caudillo is mentioned errone- 
ously together with El dguila y la serpeinte 
as containing an embryonic biography of 
Pancho Villa (p. 415); Sanchez claims that 
Adalberto Ortiz in Juyungo has the Ecua- 
doreans triumph over the Peruvians whereas 
the novel actually ends with the complete 
rout of the machete-armed Ecuadoreans by 
the mechanized troops of Peru. 

Proceso y contenido de la novela hispano- 
americana is a book with which all students 
and teachers of the Spanish American novel 
should be acquainted. However, its rather 
careless scholarship should put everyone on 
his guard against accepting statements at their 
face value. The work offers a mine of informa- 
tion. Unfortunately, before the ore is used, 
great caution must be exercised in removing 
the impurities. 


University of Kansas Seymour Menton 
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Basic Elements 
of Spanish 


BY JOSEPH W. BARLOW 


Here 1s a new Barlow text with the same ™ basic’’ features 
which made his earlier grammars leaders in the field 
The essential plan begun in Basic Spanish and improved 
in Basic Oral Spanish is given its most effective form 
in Basic Elements of Spanish. This is anew book—not just 
a revision. Even the grammar treatment has changes in 
the order of presentation and other improvements, such 
as fuller explanations of troublesome points, and more 
examples. The Reading Texts, in dialogue form, use 
entirely new maicrial. Rich in idioms and full of the 
flavor of every-day Spanish, these dialogues emphasize 
the oral side of the language. 


The Exercises are more varied than in the earlier texts 
and include two new types: 1) In cach lesson the last 
exercise offers drill in advance on the following lesson. 
2) Exercises combine translation and oral practice b 
giving a sentence partly in Spanish and partly in English 
which the student translates as he reads. Another new 
feature is the inclusion in the text of Supplementary 
Exercises. 


The time spent in teaching pronunciation, linking, and 
intonation may be materially shortened if the student 
can hear and imitate, outside the classroom, the voice of 
a native speaker. A long-playing record of the texts of 
many of these lessons, aaa the voice of a native Spanish 
American, is available for this purpose. 


Large Octavo 235 pages of text Ilustrated 
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Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your 
present teaching position? Do you have 
friends or students who plan to begin teach 
ing Spanish or Portuguese next year? If so, 
you and they should make use of the serv- 
ices of our Placement Bureau, which is in 
contact with school administrators and de- 


register, send $5.00 to the Director of the 
Bureau, Professor Agnes M. Brady, Strong 
Hall 117, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. No commission is charged beyond 
the registration fee, but all registrants must 
be members of the Association or must join 


partment heads throughout the country.To the Association upon registration. 
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The Authors: Henry Grattan Doyle, Professor 
of Romance Languages and Dean of Columbian 
College, George Washington University; for- 
merly Director, Washington Inter-Training 
Center; Editor, Hispania. 


Francisco Aguilera, Assistant Director, His- 
panic Foundation, The Library of Congress; 
former instructor in Spanish, Yale University; 
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tual Co-operation, Pan-American Union; for- 
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Notive Speekers with excellent speaking 
voices made the recordings. One woman and 
two men are heard, to insure variety and to 
demonstrate fully the conversational flexibility 
of the language. Vocabulary, enunciation and 
intonation are given special attention in the 
early lessons, with gradual development of 
advanced subject matter to parallel the student's 
aural understanding. 

The Textbook contains simplified direc- 
tions and interpretations, leaving the entire 
record surface to be devoted to Spanish. There 
is an introduction devoted to English grammar, 


New World 
Spanish 
on 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


A complete and authoritative Spanish language course 


followed by a discussion of Spanish verbs. The 
first two lessons, dealing with Spanish pro- 
nunciation, supplement the first two record 
sides, and the texts of lessons three to forty are 
also printed in the book, as recorded, with the 
benefit of additional notes. The concluding 
section of the book contains Exercises, Outline 
of Spanish Grammar, English Translations to 
Lessons, and a Vocabulary. 


ideal for Home or Classroom Use: [1- 
structors will find the course invaluable for 
improving pronunciation, intonation and con- 
versational fluency. In the classroom or the 
home the records can be repeated over and 
over as models of correct enunciation, thus 
relieving the strain of teaching for the instruc- 
tor. At home, the lessons can be used success- 
fully without supervision because the teaching 
approach is simple. 
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78 rpm 45 rpm 


Albums and Album WE-68 
Ten 10° records Twenty 7” viny 
in each album plastic recordg 
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Children’s Records in Spanish 
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(Alice in Wonderland) (Disney) 

(Non-breakable) 78 rpm, SY-5... 45 rpm, WSY-5 
Blanca Nieves y los Siete Enanitos 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs) 

Non-Breakable) 78 rpm, SY-2 
Caperucita Roja (Little Red Riding Hood 

Non-breakable) 78 rpm, SY-1 
Cenicienta, La (Cinderella) (Disney 

Evangelina Elizondo con Org 

bajo la direccién de Mario Ruiz Armengo!l 

Non-breakable) 78 rpm, SY4...45 rpm, WSY4 
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Leading Texts in High School Spanish ~ 


El camino real 


BOOK I BOOK II 


JARRETT JARRETT 
McMANUS 


Two distinctive texts give high school students ef- 
fective and enjoyable instruction in first and second 
year Spanish. 

These completely revised and reset editions of E/ 
camino real—combining the careful workmanship 
and simpdtico style of the earlier editions with new 
over-all flexibility, new scientifically controlled vo- 
cabulary, and an instructional program based on 
latest research—make exciting and valuable contri- 
butions to the teaching of high school Spanish. 

= 
Now available 
VOCABULARY FLASH CARDS 
for Books I and II 
Order directly from: 
Language Learning Aids 
Box 350 Boulder, Colorado 
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Spring Publications for College Spanish 


México 
Civilizaciones y Culturas 


LUIS LEAL 


University of Mississippi 


The exciting picture of 
Mexico’s culture and civili- 
zation is now available for 
students of first semester second-year Spanish. Signifi- 
cant facts are drawn from history, literature, the arts 


and from popular manifestations of Mexican culture. 


Cuentos de Alarcon 
Edited by 


CARLOS GARCIA-PRADA 
WILLIAM E, WILSON 


University of Washington 


La suerte de Parrén, El libro tnico and El sombrero 
de tres picos are now available for students of early 
intermediate Spanish. The flavor of Alarcén has been | 
retained with remarkable fidelity in these simplified | 


versions. 
I'wenty-one woodcuts by Fritz Kredel illustrate the 


stories. 


———— HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ——— | | 
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SPAIN 


Among the Green Mountains 


THE SPANISH SCHOOL 


Director: Vranciseo Garcia Lorca, Queens College ‘ 


Dean: Samuel Guarnaccia, Middlebury College MIDDLEBURY, 
Visiting Spanish Professor VERMONT 


Professor Liorens, Princeton 
Visiting Spanish-American Professor July 1 to August 18 
Professor Jorge Mafiach 


tlso: Eloisa de Alvarez Morales and Manuel Alvarez 
Morales, Cuba; Marina Bourgeal Ust4riz, Middle 
bury; Laura Garcia-Lorca, Barnard; Emilio Gon- 
ralez-Lopez, Hunter; Raimundo Lida, Harvard; 
Juan Marichal and Solita Salinas de Marichal, 
Bryn Mawr; Koberto Ruiz, Mt. Holyoke; Maria 
de Oftate, Kandolph-Macon; Maria de Unamuno, 
Connecticut College 

New courses in Komanticism, Spanish American poetry, 

history of the Spanish language, Prose Fiction 

Note also: the Graduate School of Spanish in Spain for 

Master’s degree work at the University of Madrid. 


W rile: 
THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 
Middlebury College Middlebury 21, Vermont 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


is pleased to announce 


the publication of 


THE NOVELS OF PEREZ GALDOS 
The Concept of Life as Dynamic Process 


by Sherman H. Eoff 


An analysis of the contemporary novels of Galdés with special attention to his 
portrayal of personality growth. From a study of the novelist’s integration of 
psychological portrayal and narrative structure, his fundamental concept of life 
is visualized as a constant becoming in restless, yet purposeful, forward move 
ment. Galdés’ art is found to be a vigorous expression of the most significant 


developments in nineteenth-century thought. Cloth. 178 pages. $34.00. 


Address orders to the Bookstore 
Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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Just Published 


Literatura del Siglo XX 


BY ERNESTO AND MARGARITA DA CAL 


Every literary genre is represented in this new collection 
of twentieth-century Hispanic literature. And fully two 
thirds of the material has never before been presented in 
a textbook. 


Contents 


Miguel de Unamuno. Napa Menos que Topo uN Homsre 


Ramon del Valle-Inclan _.. Jarpin Umprio: 
Tragedia de Ensuefio; Mi hermana Antonia 


Pio Baroja Parapox, Rey (Slightly abridged) 
Azorin’”’ 

Dona Inés (Seven chapters in a connected story) 
Antonio Machado 
Jacinto Benavente Los InrERESES CREADOS 


Juan Ramén Jiménez. Porsias and Pratero y Yo: 
Platero; El nifio tonto; El canario se muere; Melancolia 


José Ortega y Gasset La RepevtOn pe Las Masas: 
El hecho de las aglomeraciones 


Federico Garcia Lorca...Porsias and Amor pre Don 
PurtimpLin Con Bevisa EN su JARDIN 


Rubén Dario _.....Porsias 


José Eustasio Rivera... .... 
La invasié 


Gabriela Mistral ...... Pogsias 
José Vasconcelos......La Raza Césmica: El mestizaje 


José Rubén Romero...La Vina pe Prro Pérez 
(Seven chapters in a connected story) 


César Vallejo. ......... Porsias 
Arturo Capdevila. y ex Casteitano: En Castilla 


31 W. sath St. The Dryden Press New York 19 
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n de las tambochas (Extract) 


@ Selected RONALD 


CINCO YANQUIS en ESPANA 
Libro de conversaci6én y composicién 


EVERETT W. HESSE, Associate Professor of Spanish, 
University of Wisconsin, and 
HUGO RODRIGUEZ-ALCALA, Assistant Professor of 
Foreign Languages, State College of Washington 


Just out-—-This attractive volume is planned for college classes 
in Spanish conversation and composition on the second-year 
level. The text, written in dialogue form, recounts the ex- 
periences of a group of students sight-seeing in Spain, and gives 
a wealth of fresh and stimulating cultural material about the 
country, its heritage, and people. 8 ills., 1 map, 170 pages. 


EACH LESSON CONTAINS: 


@ A dialogue that presents an informal introduction to 
Spanish cuiture through the experiences and impressions 
of a group of sight-seeing Americans. 

A cuestionario on this text to guide the student in con- 
versation practice. 


A special study of words, idioms, and phrases with an 
oral exercise to develop fluency in using them. 


A tema for translation into Spanish, based on the subject 
matter and vocabulary of the chapter. 


CONTENTS: 


Lilegada a Madrid—Miniaturas madrilefias—La ciudad universitaria 
—Los tesoros de Madrid: El Museo del Prado—Los tesoros de Madrid: 
La Biblioteca Nacional—Rumbo al Escorial—San Lorenzo del Es- 
corial—Avila de los caballeros—De paso por Segovia—Toledo, ia 
ciudad imperial—Salamanca—Cérdoba, lejana y sola—En Gran- 
ada—En Sevilla—Valencia del Cid—Barcelona—Burgos—De vuelta 
en Madrid. En el Buen Retiro—La despedida—Vocabularios: Es- 
pafiol-Inglés; Inglés-Espafiol. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
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Textbooks in Spanish. . . 


PAISAJES DEL SUR 
An Anthology of Spanish American Literature and Life 


THOMAS BALLANTINE IRVING, University of Minnesota; 
ROBERT KIRSNER, University of Cincinnati 


Newly Published. Selections designed either as a text for courses in 
Spanish American civilization or as a reader for intermediate college 
language students. They include prose and poetry written by Indians, 
criollos, Spaniards and foreign travelers--ranging from the pre- 
Conquest period to the present. 


Book I, Las Raices de Hispano América, covering geography, Indians 
and colonial background, shows the roots of Spanish America. Book II, 
Desarrollo hacia la Madurez, discusses the problems following inde- 
pendence. All readings are fully annotated. 2 maps, 223 pages. 


A BRIEF SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 
H. LOSS, Carleton College 


Also new. A clear and concise presentation of the material generally ac- 
cepted as essential review for second-year college Spanish courses. 
Rules are carefully explained so that the student appreciates grammar as 
a necessity of his thinking and speaking in Spanish. 

The command of basic words, idioms, and constructions is con- 
centrated upon in preference to providing a larger vocabulary that the 
student may fail to master. Familiar idioms of the same verb are grouped 
together for contrast and drill, and each lesson includes a verb review. 
186 pages. 


SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS 
NORMAN P. SACKS, Oberlin College 


Used by more than 100 colleges and universities throughout the country, 
this highly successful book treats the fundamentals of Spanish grammar 
in 20 lessons. It can be completed in one semester, but is equally suited 
for year courses devoting more time to reading and conversation. 


The text that forms the basis of each lesson is usually a dialogue, 
, introducing either practical situations or cultural material on Spain and 
Latin America. Every word, idiom, and grammatical construction, 
drawn from well-known lists, is used in the reading selections. A review 
follows each fifth lesson, and the book concludes with a general review. 
256 pages, 4 maps. 


15 East 26th St, New York 10 
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Founded 1676 


Announces 
its Ninth 
Summer 
Session for 
American 
Students 
* 
JULY 4th 
to 
AUGUST 12th 
1955 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SAN CARLOS 


Guatemala City, Guatemala 


A six-week course at graduate and undergraduate levels for serious students: 


To be presented in Spanish: various courses in Hispanic-American and 
Spanish Literature and History, Spanish Linguistics, Inter-American Rela- 
tions, Spanish Grammar & Composition, Conversation. 


To be presented in English: Mayan Art & Archeology, Middle America 
Prehistory, Ethnology, Race Relations in Guatemala, and related courses. 
These studies include optional field trips and actual work at sites of Maya 
ruins. 


Staff members include, in addition to San Carlos instructors, professors 
from Europe and the United States. 


Delightful climate at an altitude of 4900 feet. Transportation affords a 
choice of land, sea, or air travel. Average room and board is $80 per month. 
Weekends are free for trips to the beautiful Guatemalan Highlands, Lake 
Atitl4n, and colorful Indian villages. The University is approved under the 
G.1. Bill, including Korean Veterans. 
(payable upon enrollment): $5.00 Turtion : $60.00 
For further information, write air mail to: 


The Secretary, San Carlos Summer School, Apartado 179, 
Guatemala, C. A. 


credits. 


ference 


Seminary 
Studies 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Fifty-sixth Summer Session 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


Special 3-week Workshop on the 
teaching of Spanish in the elemen- 
tary school. June 27-July 15. Three 


Foreign Language Teachers’ Con- 


Special course on the teaching of 
Spanish in High Schools lakes. 


For the Summer Session Bulletin or reservation for the Spanish Cerridor, 


June 24-August 19, 1955 


Special Master of Arts degree for 
teachers (Plan B) 


Spanish Corridor in the Elizabeth 
Waters Residence Hall on beautiful 
Lake Mendota. 


Spanish Medieval 
Many facilities for recreation in and 


near Madison, the city of the four 


address: 


Department of Spanish and Portuguese 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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OXFORD SPANISH TEXTS 


Recently published: 
LA BARCA SIN PESCADOR 


By ALEJANDRO CASONA. Edited by José A. Balseiro and J. Riis Owre. 
both of the University of Miami. An important play by an outstanding con- 
temporary Spanish dramatist, available for the first time as a text for col- 
lege and high school students. 


168 pp., illus. January 1955 $2.25 


In Preparation: 


INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH USAGE 


By GEORGE E. McSPADDEN, [niversity of Chicago. A functional presen- 
tation of Spanish linguistic practice designed for beginners. 


Already published: 


CUENTOS Y RISAS 


By JOHN KENNETH LESLIE, Northwestern University. Twenty gay 
and amusing stories suitable for first semester Spanish courses, designed 
to be read after only «a few weeks study of grammar. 

172 pp. 1952 $2.75 


CHARLAR REPASANDO 


By MARSHALL R. NASON and ROSALYN T. CAMPBELL, both of the 
University of New Mexico. A second-year textbook of conversation, pro- 
nunciation, intonation and vocabulary. 

368 pp., illus. 1951 $3.25 


LA AMERICA ESPANOLA 
By HARVEY L. JOHNSON, I/ndiana University. A collection of informa- 


tive essays on many aspects of South American life, suitable for second- 
year courses. (O.L.8.T.) 


245 pp. 1949 $3.00 


REPRESENTATIVE SPANISH AUTHORS 


By W. T. PATTISON, University of Minnesota. A first book of Spanish 
literature in the original texts, including representative works of more than 
35 authors and containing material for a survey course, (O.L.8.T.) 

Two volumes. Vol. 1, 204 pp. Vol. 2, 353 pp. 1942 Rach vol. $3.25 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York II 
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This size, $2.00; small size, $1.00 (postpaid) 


Save 25¢ handling charge on each medal by sending check with order. 


The Bronze Medals of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 


ORDERING THE MEDALS 


The medals, bearing the words ‘For Excellence in Spanish,’’ may be ordered by 
Chapters and by individual members. The medal is in two sizes: the smaller 
size, 1'4 inches in diameter, bas a ring so that it may be worn on a ribbon or as a 
watch fob. The larger size, two inches in diameter, makes an attractive paper- 
weight or desk ornament. Orders, with checks or money orders, should be sent 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, L. H. Turk, DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana. 


THE AWARDING OF THE MEDALS 


is left to the judgment of the Chapter or the Spanish department concerned. Since 
a measure of uniformity is desirable, the following restrictions should be observed: 
(1) The medal should never be awarded for less than two years of regular high- 
school work; (2) No student may be awarded the medal more than once; (3) Not 
more than two medals should normally be awarded per semester in any institution; 
(4) No award should be made unless at least one contestant has achieved real excel- 
lenee. The award should be sponsored by a Chapter, for the sake of prestige, even if 
the purchase and award of the medal is left wholly to an individual. The expense 
may be borne by the students’ Spanish Club. The medal should be purchased 
weeks in advance, and put on display; suitable announcement should be made, 
with the promise that winners’ names will appear in HISPANIA. Some schools 
have two competitions, one for boys and one for girls. Students who speak Span- 
ish at home should be disqualified unless there are enough such students to make 
a separate competition, It is desirable, though not a requirement, that someone 
outside the department be asked to examine selected candidates. On the medal 
the winner's name may be engraved at his or the school’s expense. The medal should 
be presented to the winner in the presence of the whole school, if possible, or at 
least before an assembly of the students of Spanish. 


NOTIFICATION OF AWARD 
A blank, with spaces for city, school, and winner’s name is included with each 
medal. The blank should be sent promptly to Donald D. Walsh, Editor of 
HISPANIA, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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For Excellence in Spanish Award a Medal 


Discos SMC Pro-Arte presentan _ 


LA POESIA CASTELLANA 


En discos de larga ejecucién (LP) irrompibles, de 33 1/3 RPM, 
de la mds alta fidelidad: 


‘**DE CORAZON A CORAZON” 
(Recital poético) por Ernesto Hoffman Liévano 
Ex Dia Que Me Quieras, de Amado Nervo. Marcua TriuNFAL y 
Sonatina, de Rubén Dario. Farewett (Apiés), de Pablo Neruda. 
Muyser, de Rafael Alberti. La Nacencia, de Luis Chamizo. Porma De. 
Huo, de Ernesto Hoffman Liévano. Las Uvas Det Trempo, de Andrés 
Eloy Blanco. E, Brinpis Det Bonemro, de Guillermo Aguirre y Fierro. 
Estar Enamorapo, de Francisco Luis Berndrdez. Qué Gocr Triste 
Este, de Juan Ramén Jiménez. Canto pe La de Leo- 
poldo Lugones. Rurco, de Gabriela Mistral. pe LA Vipa 
Prorunpa, de Porfirio Barba-Jacob. Cada disco acompatiado de libreto 
con la letra de las poesias tal como recitadas. 
Disco SMC-1001 de 12 pulgadas, precio $4.98 


FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA 


(Antologia Poética), recitado por José Jorda, con fondo musical, 


RoMANCE DE LA Luna, Preciosa y Arne, Reverta, 
DE ANTONITO CAMBORIO EN BEL CAMINO DE Murerre pe AN- 
ToNiTo CamBorio, Romance SonAmBULO, LLANTO por IGNACIO SAN- 
cHez Mesias (la cogida y la muerte; la sangre derramada). 


Disco SMC-531, de 10 pulgadas, precio $3.00 


**POR EL ARTE Y POR LA GRACIA’? 


The life, warmth and color of Spanish and Latin-American music, is 
vividly captured in S M C Pro-Arte recordings, recorded in their country 
of origin. 


Envios directos a todas partes del mundo. 


Kindly send your free catalog to, 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

Crry or Town 


SPANISH MUSIC CENTER 
1291 Sixth Avenue N. ¥. €. 19, N. ¥. (OSA) 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF 


HAVANA 


15th session 
JULY 18-AUGUST 26, 1955 


Registration—Mail: June 10 to July 10 
Personal: July 11 to July 16 


MATRICULATION FEES.—Full: 40.00; 
partial: $10.00 per credit. Obligatory fees: $6.00; 
late registration fee (July 18 through July 2): 
$3.00. 


COURSES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
NORTH AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS 


ELEMENTARY: Beginners’ Spanish, Elemen- 
tary Spanish, Oral Spanish for Beginners, 
Spanish Spelling and Vocabulary. 


INTERMEDIATE: Intermediate Spanish, 
Spanish Grammar, Spanish Composition, Span- 
ish Conversation, Problems in Learning Span- 
ish af « Foreign Language, Spanish Diction, 
Commercial Spanish. 


ADVANCED: Advanced Spanish, Methods for 
Teaching Spanish, History of the Spanisa Lan- 
guage with Special Keference to Spanish in 
America, Advanced Course of Spanish Gram- 
mar 

NUMEROUS COURSES OF HISPANIC. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, CULTURE, 
HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY; FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, GERMAN; ARTS, MUSIC 
OTHER SPECIAL COURSES. 


MASTER'S DEGREE IN SPANISH: Com- 
plete information furnished upon request. 
VETERANS: Veterans must present all re- 


quired authorizations and other documents 
matriculation. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES: 
Varied and interesting excursions, concerta, the 
atrical performances; field days, the University 
gym, the use of a private club at the beach; a 
series of lectures and art exhibitions 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS: The Summer 
Behoo! will furnish a« list of approved dwellings 
offering epecial rates to students. 


Address requests for information to: 


The Secretary of the Summer School, 
University of Havana, Havana, Cuba 


Spanish in the 
Elementary School 


A SUMMER COURSE 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mr. Carlos Rivera 


June 20 — July 8, 1955 


For information write to: 


Department of Foreign Languages 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimu- 
lating and helpful articles on methods, 

materials, pedagogical research, publica- 
tions and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by Julio del Toro, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Pub- 
i the National Federation of 
Modern guage Teachers Associations. 

Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. Cur- 
rent su iption, $4.00 a year. Foreign 
countries Cansia), $4.50 a 
year net in U.S. A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 


The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


714 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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Audio-Visual Devices 


and Techniques 


(For Elementary Foreign Language Classes in High School or College) 


AN INTENSIVE TWO-WEEK COURSE 
JUNE 20 JULY 1 


Offered for the fourth consecutive summer in the well-known 


PURDUE MODERN LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 
A full-time workshop yielding two graduate credits 


Earle S. Randall, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Modern Languages 
George P. Salen, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 
Elton Hocking, Ph.D., Head of Department of Modern Languages 
Robert S. McMahon, M.A., Radio and TV producer and director 


Enrollment strictly limited to 25. An immediate reservation does 
not bind you, but will save a place for you 


Individual projects for use in home schools 
Daily use of the various A-V devices 
Supervised practice in the preparation of materials 
Transcriptions of radio and TV programs 
Private conferences with staff members 


SINGLE FEE OF $35 INCLUDES REGISTRATION AND TUITION 


Write to Earle S. Randall, Department of Modern Languages 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to Advertisers 
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EN MARCHA... 
A First Course in Spanish 


Jounston, Hurron, Ponctano 


An outstanding beginner's text, emphasizing 
elements of Hispanic culture. Adopted by over 
100 colleges oe universities, the book provides 
“a parallel development of vocabulary, me- 
chanics and reading...the vocabulary skill- 
fully blends environmental, conversational and 
cultural terms... grammar and exercises are 
systematic and efficient, adaptable to oral or 
written treatment.”-—Hispania, August, 1952. 
Second printing. $2.75 


A THESAURUS OF 
SPANISH IDIOMS 
& Everyday Language 
LAWRENCE K, Brown 


The basic idioms of Spain and Latin America, 
with colloquialisms, humorous phrases, slan 
terms, axioms, etc., arranged by country. All 
expressions are carefully graded, with English 
equivalents of the Spanish idioms and examples 
of actual usage in both languages. A practical 
guide rich in the colloquial language rarely 
covered in textbooks. Fourth printing. $2.50 


WELCOME TO SPANISH 
A Grammar and Reader for Beginners 
Seymour Resnick 


A short, complete beginner’s course, with well- 
graded reading lessons covering everyday 
situations. Accompanying drawings help to 
impress visually many important words, Gram- 
matical presentation is psychological and in- 
ductive rather than purely logical. Exercises 
are short and varied. Humorous stories and short 
popular poems supply a welcome light touch and 
are a particular aid to learning Spanish pro- 
nunciation. Iiustrated. $2.50 


Examination copies available 
on approval. 
Complete list upon request. 


Frepernick UnGar Pupsiisuine Co. 


105 EB. 24th Street, New York 10 


Travel and Study 
IN 


Spain and Mexico 


Escorted trips featuring Spanish lan- 
guage practice. Small groups—indi- 
vidually arranged itineraries. 

Free travel available to qualified 


leaders. 


For information 


IRMA S. JONAS 
Guild of Student Travel 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, New York 


THE 
FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book reviews 
and other material of particular interest 
to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $3.00 


Payments to: 
George B. Watts 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Davidson College 
Davidson, N.C. 


Advertisers address: 
Morton W. Briggs 


Business Manager 
298 Wesleyan Univ. 
Middletown, Conn. 


Edstor -in-Chief 
Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College 


Address correspondence to: 
1309 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to Advertisers 


A special message to teachers of Spanish 


... direct from Mexico City 


MEXICANS frequently ask why is it that so few North Americans visiting or 
living in this country can speak Spanish well, when so many thousands are 
known to have studied the language in their high schools and colleges. 


As a North American resident in Mexico for eighteen years, plusa good knowledge 
of the language, country and people, I believe | can answer the question. 


It is easy to start a controversy on this subject, which cannot be new to you, But, 
I believe all of you will agree that entirely too many “graduates” of Spanish 
classes are unable to carry on a real conversation with native, Spanish-speaking 
people. 


There are many contributing factors for this apparent lack of ability of so many 
ex-students of Spanish to make practical use of their newly-learned language. As 
a result of continuous contact with this problem, | have taken the liberty of 
preparing a summary of my findings and views on why Americans, to date, have 
not been too successful in their efforts to learn Spanish. I will be glad to send you 
a copy without charge. 


Recently, we placed on the market, a new and unique Study-at-Home Method, 
called “Spanish ...the Mexican Way’—a personal service correspondence 
course, with attractively illustrated lessons (all about Mexico), phonograph 
records (men and women voices), novel “Rest Period Chats” on Mexican Art and 
Music, educational Musical Records (‘The Spirit of Mexican Music”) and other 
interesting features. 


More than 90% of the few thousand students enrolled either are actively study- 
ing or have completed the course (we believe this is a record for home-study 
courses of any kind). While learning Spanish, the student, at the same time, gets 
an excellent picture of Mexico—its places of interest, its people, their customs 
and folklore, the educational, social and economic activities of the country, ete. 
The Mexican Government not only officially approved the method, but has 
become active sponsors of the course. 


Several schools and colleges have adopted the method — some, in its entirety to 
the exclusion of other text materials; others, as a supplement to their present 
program. 


For complete details, educational rates, etc., send for our interesting Demonstra- 
tion Booklet and explanatory Phonograph Reeord with the bulletin, ‘Teach 
Spanish... the Mexican Way”. (Free of any obligation, of course). 


Would you like to receive these materials? It will be a pleasure to hear from you. 
Yours very truly, 
Sam Rosenkranz, Director 


MEXICAN SPANISH ACADEMY 


New Headquarters: Avenida Juarez 117, México 1, D. F., MEXICO 


Please mention Hispania when writing lo Advertisers 
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SUMMER COURSES in SPAIN $130 complete 


$130 buys this amazing value at the Spanish Summer Session at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, with all these features: 


@ Full Board and Lodging for 30 days at the beautiful University of 
Madrid 


@ Choice of courses in Spanish Language, Art and Literature 

@ Tuition Fees 

@ Graduation Certificate on Completion of session 
College credits 
Six separate sightseeing tours 
Transfers on arrival and departure 
Starts July Ist, ends July 3ist 
Post-session optional tour available. 

Yes, that’s right—the complete price is $130. It's perfect for students and teach- 


ers who are going to Europe independently, or may be included in combination 
with other planned programs. Previous knowledge of Spanish not required. 


Sponsored by the University of Madrid with the Institute de Cultura Hisphnies and Viajes Marsans 
Write or call ua today for Booklet ML 
Sole United States Representatives 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
554 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 COlumbus 5-2600 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO The Official Publication 


of the 
A Cosmopolitan American Association of Teachers of German 


Summer School in the Rockies 
THE GERMAN 
Modern Language House QUARTERLY 


FRENCH GERMAN SPANISH 


Editorial, Literary, 
Daily practice in conversation and Pedagogical Articles 
One director for every Book Reviews 
seven students News Notes 


Advertisements 
First Term: June 17 to July 22 


Second Term: July 25 to August 27 Subscription: $3.00 a year 
| (Four issues) 


For descriptive bulletins write Managing Editor: Business Manager: 


Miss M J Gui | Stuart Atkins Herbert H. J. Peisel 
oe Mary Jane (suiteras Harvard University Dept. of Germanic Lan 
Department of Modern Languages Busch- Reisinger Mu- guages 


Division © seura Syracuse University 
University of Colorade Cambridge 38, Mass Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Boulder, Colorado For sample copies, address Business Manager 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to Advertisers 
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GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics 


announces its program of 


METHODOLOGY OF LANGUAGE TEACHING 


with emphasis on the 
_ Spoken Approach Audio and Visual Aids Applied Linguistics 
Third Summer Program June 20 — August 12, 1954 


Seminar in Modern Trends in Language Teaching 

Seminar in Applied Methods 

Seminar in Preparation of Language Teaching Material 
Application in Classroom Practice 

Applied French Phonetics with emphasis on language teaching 
Comparative Analysis of Romance Phonology and Grammar 
Analysis of English Phonology and Grammar 

Advanced Practical Spanish, French, German 

French Literature of the Nineteenth Century 


Contemporary German Literature 


Enrollment in Methodology limited to 50 participants. 


Preference in order of application to those actively engaged in foreign language 
teaching. 


Tuition and fees for total Program: $125.00 


All buildings air conditioned. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO: 
Special Language Teaching Program 


The Institute of Languages & Linguistics, Georgetown University 
1719 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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Circling The Globe “""” 

With Speech: 7 SPANISH « 

PORTUGUESE 
BOOKS 


Anderson Imbert, E.: Historia 
de la literatura hispanoameri- 
cana, México, 1954, 430 pp., $1.70. 


Wenriquez-Ureha, Max: breve 
historia del modernismo. México, 
1954, 544 pp., cloth, $4.20 


Leguizamén, Julio A.: Biblio- 
grafia general de la literatura 
hispanoamericana. B.A., 1954, 


213 pp., $3.50 
Unique Supplement to Language Study. ica 
Over 60 salnases of personalized talks by Pedro, Valentin de: América en 


elght High School and College students of las letras espafiolas del siglo de 
eix different Latin American countries, oro. B. A., 1954, 365 pp., $3.50. 
acked with Interesting and entertaining 
nformation about their daily lives, cus- Sanjudn, Pilar, A.: El ensayo 
toms, and the cultures of ands hispdnico-estudio y antologia. 
peech is natural and informal. C ty in- ‘ 

sures students’ comprehension of words Madrid, 1954, 412 pp., cloth, $3.30. 


and thoughts. Custom Pressed 12” Long 
FRANZ C. FEGER 
Copyright, 1954, by 


Play with Spanish-English libretto, $5.95. 
WILMA RECORDERS—921 Eost Green 17 E. 22 St. New York 10, N. Y. 
Pasadena 1, Calif. fi 


Do You Know 


NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY — ITALICA 
0 KF M EK XxX I CO | the quarterly bulletin of the 


American Association 
SAN COSME 71 MEXICO, DF. | of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 


Special Courses for Foreign Students 
Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
Spring Seasion: H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
March 21 through June 10, 1955 John Van Horne = 1933~-1942 
Summer Session: J. G. Fucilla 1943 
June 27 through August 12, 1955 Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 


bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


September 5 through November 18, 1955 Annual subscription, $3.00 
For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 
Professor Alfred Galpin, Bascom Hall 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Courses offered towards a B.A., MLA. 
and Ph.D. degrees. Teaching faculty un- 
excelled. 


AP AP AP AP AP AP AP OLD 
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SPANISH - ENGLISH 
ENGLISH - SPANISH 


DICTIONARY 


For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 


Complete, reliable, up-to-date’ pocket size 
edition 
adequate for translation work’ quaily 
valuable for® Faglish students studying 
Spanish, as well ax Spanish students stud- 
ying English. ¢ ou tains all current Spanish 
and d Eng. inh words (60,000), elements of 
grammar, “irregular correct pronun- 
a 
ciation, new words such as commonly used 
in Science, Radio, Aviation... ete. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIROID 
CLOTH—s2.00, WITH THEME IN- 
DEXES AND MAPS—81.00. 


Liberal Discount on Class Orders. 


For Pocket or Desk 


D. DIV RY, Inc., Publishers, 293 bea. New York 
Western Reserve Uni versity 


Escuela Espanola 20 de junio a 30 de julio, 1955 


Profesor Visitante; Francisco Ugarte 


Director de la Casa Espanola y jefe de estudios de espanol; Manvel Saas 
New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University 


La Casa Espafiola est4 situada en un lugar privilegiado de Cleveland, junto al Parque Wade 
y el Museo de Arte y sus jardines. Ofrece cursos de lengua, estilistica, civilizacién y métodos peda- 
gégicos para el M.A. y el Ph.D. 

Su Escuela de Demostracién (500 estudiantes de escuela elemental y secundaria, 18 maestros 
experimentados) permite a los estudiantes observar la aplicacién préctica de los métodos que han 
dado a Cleveland fama como centro importante de ensefianza de lenguas 

La Casa Espafiola con sus profesores espafioles ¢ hispanoamericanos y sus diferentes activi 
dades—tertulias, conferencias, conciertos y representacién teatral —presenta un ambiente muy ade 
cuado para aprender mejor la lengua y cultura hispdnicas. 


Para mas informes dirigirse a: 


MISS RUTH MULHAUSER 
French and Spanish School 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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STYLE SHEET FOR 
HISPANIA 


. MANUSCRIPT. Type it double-spaced on one side of heavy paper 814 by 11 
inches, leaving 144 inch margins. Leave 3 inch margin at top of first page. Send 
the original, not a carbon copy. 

. SIGNATURE. First line: title. Second line: your name. Third line: your aca- 
demic address. Place all this at the head of the article.. 

. NOTES. Footnote reference only for a single explanatory note (A paper read 
at... .), indicated by an asterisk following the first sentence of the article. Number 
other note references consecutively and type the notes DOUBLE-SPACED on 
separate pages following the article, NOT at the foot of the page of text. Avoid 
notes where possible by inserting identifications (titles, page numbers) in the 
text itself. 

. QUOTATIONS. Short quotations (up to 3 lines of verse or 10 lines of prose) 
should be run in, with quotes, as part of the text. Longer quotations (to be set 
in reduced type) should be typed DOUBLE-SPACED as separate paragraphs, 
without quotes. 

. UNDERLINE (a) titles of books, plays, periodicals; (b) foreign words, unless 
the whole article is in a foreign language. 

. QUOTATION MARKS for (a) titles of articles and addresses at meetings; (b) 
parts or chapters of books; (c) titles of stories or poems. 

. CITATIONS. For book-review headings, see the Review Department in this 
issue. For citations in notes, use the following style: Angel del Rio, Historia de 
la literatura espattola (New York, 1948), u, 187. If only one volume, use p. or 
pp. Indicate italics by underlining once, small caps by underlining twice. 


. NUMERALS. Use Arabic numerals for numbers of periodicals, pages, and 
scenes of plays; Roman numerals for volumes, parts, acts of plays, and intro- 
ductory pages. Spell out all two-word numbers used in the text. 
. PROOFS. Two sets of galley proofs will be sent to authors direct from the 
printer. 
One set should be corrected at once and returned to the Editor. 
. REPRINTS. No complimentary reprints are sent to authors. A form for order- 
ing reprints is enclosed with galley proofs. Your reprints order should be sent 
direct to the printer. Unless reprints are ordered at this time they can not be 
supplied. 
. REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS or manuscripts needing revision will be returned 
only if mailing envelope and unatiached stamps are enclosed. 
. MORE DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS for preparing manuscripts may be 
found in the PMLA Style Sheet, which we follow. 
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Coming soon 


BRIEF COURSE IN SPANISH 
By Erwin K. Mapes and Ruth House Webber 


A new first course of 32 well-planned and graded lessons plus six re- 


views. A variety of exercises permits instructor to stress grammar, 
reading, or conversation. College level. 


Just Published 


LECTURAS Y LEYENDAS 
By Dian Kent and Margaret Roalfe 


Legends, playlets, and historical readings from Latin-American 
countries. Brief introductory passages in English. Sprightly, inter- 
esting reading with much dialogue. A set of exercises for each selec- 
tion. 


Ginn and Company 
Home Office: Boston Sules Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1955 


Spanish Conversation— Spanish, Mexican and Spanish-American literature—His- 
tory, geography and folklore of the Spanish World and Spain.—Spanish Songs 


and Dances— conferences — excursions —visits to monuments and museums, etc. 


Studies fully accredited in all American educational institutions. 


Aguascalientes, Mexico, June 27 to July 30 


Price. $220.00 
(Includes room and board in a first class hotel, tuition, and social activities) 


Valencia, Spain, July 4 to August 6 
Several plans to fit individual requirements. 


For information and registration write to: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, Summer Sessions Abroad 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 


Please mention Hispania when writing lo Advertisers 


Goldsmith's Music Shop, Inc. 


SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 


Spanish Records MONTERREY TEC 


Text supplied wan all of the following Member of the Southern 
records, Nowe: om all orders, of 3 | and Secondary Schools and of the Aux! 


74 RP M Record With Text ation of Texas Colleges 
O EL CANCIONERO MEXICANO, sung by Los JULY14 to AUGUST 24, 1955 


Ciavilanes, trio with guitar accompaniment, Five 10 
inch unbreakable records: La Sandunga; La paloma; 
La Valentina; La chaparrita; Cielito lindo; Las ehiae | @ High Scholarship 
paneeas, La golondrina, Le hita; Cuatro tal ore 
von $525 @ Interesting extracurricular Program 
j PAfs DE AS MARAVILLAS @ Keautiful location surrounded by mountains 
Dene y 74 RPM records $s 00 
ICIENTA (Disney) SY-4, 2-78 Intensive courses in Spanish and English Lan- 
) SPANISH SPEECH BOUN DS—Gives all Vocalea— guages, Spanish and Latin American Literature, 
Combinacones— Varias Vocales Diptongos Trip- 
tongus—-One 78 RPM record. Imported $1.95 | Geography and Sociology, History and Arche 
Authentic Spanish voices -LLENT FOR | and Planning, Folklore, Arts and Crafts 
AUDITORY CONTACT NE 
BPANIBH—Kacellent for ear practice re for the | Degrees offered: Master of Arts in Spanish Lan- 
understanding of grammar in both beginners and age P . , P ast 
Master of Arts in Spanish and Latin 
have this set. Available on 74 RPM unbreakable or | American Literature, Master of Arts in Spanish 
45 One 337 p. tert book supplied with each 
pa and Latin American History. 
Records and text Reg $24.95 Now $19.95 
Lang Playing 33 1/3 R.PLM. Vor illustrated literature: 


Drama Volk Songs — Poet 


LA VIDA ES BUENO by Pedro Calderén de ESCUELA DE VERANO 
DOM JUAN by Zorilla. OS 


2-12" 


Association of Col 


records 

EL ALCALDE SAS AMEA, by Pedro Calder6n 
de la Barea TC 2008, 2 12” re corda 
Dk CORAZON A % ORAZON: Collection of well 
known poems by distinguihed poets of Spain and 
Hispanie America, recited by the Columbian poet 
Ernesto Hoffman Liévano. Ineluded are: “Marcha 
triunfal” and “Sonatina” by Rubén Dario; “El dia BA K 

que me quieras” by Amado Nervo; “Farewell” by MBERS 
Pablo Neruda, “Mujer” by Rafael Alberti: “La | 

nacencim’ by Luis Chamino, “Qué goce tate” by Juan 


Hamén Jiménes; “Poema del hijo” by Ernesto Hoff- 

man Liévano; “Las uvas del tiempo" by Andrés 

Blanes, enamorado” by Franciseo Luis N F D 
ruego"’ by Gabriela Mistral; “El ecanto | 


de la anguetia’ by Leopoldo Lugones; “Canaén de 
la vida profunda’’ by Jncob; “Poema 
de la despedida’ by José Angel Kuesa; and “El brin 
One 12 inch LP record, with complete Spanish text, | numbers in good, clean condition. The following 
BMC 100! $5.95 
) FOLK SONGS OF SPAIN, sung by Germaine Mon. | DUMmbers are urgently needed at this time: 
tero, Folia de Ban de la Varquera—ialle 
win Vaso Kio -Asturiana—Eres alta y delgada 
No hay quien pueda baile de Avila- Cor 
rocloele “Ye we van los pastoree-Con las abejas— Vor. (1918) Nos. 1, 2,3 
Los contrabandiatas de ronda-—Los euatro muleros 
VES 7001, 1-10" record 
RAMON ARMENGOD, Mexican songs with or- Vou. If (1919) Nos. 1, 5 
chestra ace. en el Rancho Grande—Rora 
hndo Quiéreme mucho; Amapola— Adidas, Vor. Ul (1920) Nos. 1, 2,6 
vita linda Morena linda —Marquita One 10 
* DL 6158 $3.00 
PEDRO VARGAS, América Canta, Spanish versions Vor. IV (1921) Nos. ) 2, 6 
of North American songs: Polvo de estrellas Adids 
Bailando en la obecundad Hume en tus ojoe— 
Tentacion Hella visién—Luna azul—Sombras del VoL. V (1922) No. 1 
atardecer, One 10 ineh LP, 
Mame on two 7 in. 45 rpm 00 
ANCENTINE FOLK. SONGS, sung by Octavio Vor. VI (1923) Nos. 2, 5 
Corvalan with guitar necom paniinent Cuando yo 
me muero- Ay para Navidad—Subo subo— Noches 7 
the luna Anahi—Vames a Chayar— Mucho te quero Vor. VII (1924) No. 1 
aripar Cha Cucharata—La Loca —-Baileeito de 
Procemén Soy libre Pala-Pala -bl Vor. VIII (1925) No. 1 
FP R10. 1-10" reeord M45 
GOLDSMITH'S MUSIC | SHOP, INC. 
401 WEST 42nd Se 46, N. Y. Vou. XXXV_— (1952) No. 2 
To all orders please add for Postage is 
Additional—use this ad as Order Blank | 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


AND SPANISH THROUGH THE 
CASA HISPANICA 


MORNING: Elementary, intermediate 
courses; courses in phonetics, culture and 
civilization, stylistics, advanced and gradu- 
ate courses in literature, including contemp- 
orary literature. 


/(Z SUMMER SESSION 


June 13-—-July 16, 1955 
A STIMULATING APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF FRENCH, GERMAN 


RESIDENCE HOUSES 
MAISON FRANCAISE 


on campus—with all conversation carried on in the foreign language selected, 


Opportunity for observation of and participation in language instruction on the grade 
school level will be provided. 


For complete information write lo Dean of Summer Session, 534 Johnston Hall 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THREE 
DEUTSCHES HAUS 


AFTERNOON: Sections of practical con- 
versation 


EVENING: Plays, films, round-table discus- 
sions on current events, music, folk dancing. 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MiNnNnNEAP OL! S 


| 
2lnd 


STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


* 


Season 


* * * * * 


Study & Travel in © 
Spain $690 


all-expense, including steamer 


* * 


60 DAYS 


@ Study at the University of Santander on | ! 


the Bay of Biscay. The extremely low cost 
includes sightseeing and local excursions. 
Free time available for extended travel | 
through Spain and other parts of Europe 
University credit is available. 


Other trips to all parts of Europe, 
Latin America and the Orient 


“‘America’s Foremost Organization 
Jor Educational Travel” 


Students International 
Travel Association 


545 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
323 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, Calif, 


| 


1 4 MinwnNeEsS OT A 


NEW FILMS 
| From Spain 


| With Graded Spanish Commentary by 
S. N. Treviiio 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


CORAZON DE CASTILLA | 
CASTILLOS EN ESPANA | 
MADRID 

Fach 16MM Color | 


11 min—1 reel 


Rental $5 ea. Sale $100. Series $270. 


(78 t.p.m. 12” unbreakable record of commentary 
of each film §2.50. All 5 records $6.75) 


For Complete List of Spanish Language 
Films and Films in English on 
LATIN AMERICA | 


Write to: 1} 


International Film Bureau Inc. 
57 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, IIL. 
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COLBY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF LANGUAGES 
French German Russian Spanish 


Intensive courses at the college level 
Six semester hours of transfer credit 
Small classes, individual instruction 
Experienced native or bilingual faculty 
Friendly instructor-student relations 
Grouping in dormitories by languages 
Use of records, phonographs, recorders 
Period courses in French literature 
Reading in German for advanced degrees 
Specialized Reading in Scientific German 
For Catalog, address 
Prof. John F. McCoy, Director 
Waterville, Maine 


Guadalajara 
Summer 


School 


The accredited 


bilingual school 
sponsored by the Universidad Au- 
t6noma de Guadalajara and mem- 
bers of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Gijadalajara, Mexico, 
July 3-Aug. 13, courses in art, cre- 
ative writing, geography, history, 
language and literature. $225 cov- 
ers tuition, board and room. 
WRITE 

Prof. Juan B. Rael, 

Box K, 

Stanford University, 

Calif. 


OFICINA NACIONAL 


DE 
CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish correspondents 
for his pupils should forward his request directly 
to the address below, stating the number, sex, 
and approximate age of the correspondents de- 
sired and enclose 25¢ for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer to his 
letter within six weeks, a second name will be 


issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman. Director ONCE 
117 Strong Hall 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


BULLETIN OF 
HISPANIC STUDIES 


A Quarterly Review Published by the 
University Press of Liverpool 
Founded in 1923 by E. Allison Peers 


Editor 
ALBERT E. SLOMAN 
University of Liverpool 


Editorial Committee 
NARCISO ALONSO CORTES 
Universidad de Valladelid 
WILLIAM C. — 
Universit 
REGINALD F. BROWN 
University of Leeds 


MANUEL GARCIA BLANCO 
Universidad de Salamanca 


IGHACIO LLUBERA 
GEORGE. SOLKHORST 


University of Cambridge 


30 shillin 50 or 175 pesetas. 
W rite: Bul etin " Hi ic Studies, 
University Press, Liverpool. 
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LA PRENSA 


NEW YORK SPANISH DAILY AND SUNDAY PAPER 


Next to living among them, the best way to get a knowledge of Spanish- 
speaking peoples and learn their language is to read regularly a newspaper 
that is managed, written and printed by them. 

LA PRENSA carries Associated Press include School News for Teachers and 
and United Press cable services, and Students, Book Reviews, Music and 
special news services from Spain andall Radio Notes, and a stimulating Sunday 
countries of Central and South America. Supplement dealing with all cultural as- 
Features of special educational interest pects of Hispanic life. 

Subscription Rates: 


Daily & Sun., $17.00; Daily, $12.00; 
$ 9.50; $ 7.50; 
$ 5.00; $ 3.85; 


Special rates for classroom use 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The best Classical and Modern Litera- More than 5000 titles in stock. Liberal 
ture of Spain and Latin America. Gram- discounts to teachers and Libraries. 
mars, Dictionaries and Textbooks. Prompt attention to orders and inquiries. 


245 Canal Street LA PRENSA __ New York 13, N.Y. 


SALTILLO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SALTILLO, MEXICO JULY 4—-AUG. 10 


NINTH 
INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY SESSION 


Six weeks of intensive practice in speaking and hearing Spanish. Con- 
versation with individual tutor. 


Courses in the Spanish language and literature. Lectures in Spanish 
and in English on various aspects of Spanish American culture. 


Vacation attractions. Orientation course for further travel in Mexico. 
Pleasant mountain climate. Good places to live in hotel or home. All- 
expense plans for your convenience. 


For complete catalogue and enrollment form write: 


MISS MARY WISE, P. O. Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar for the Summer Session) 
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1 year: Sun., $5.00 
6 mos. $2.60 
3 mos. $1.50 


LINGUAPHONE 


World's-Standard Conversational Method 


now offers 
2 COURSES 


in 
CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 


Standard European Spanish 
NEW v 
"A Western Hemisphere Spanish 


Steadily increasing interest of teachers and students in Spanish as it is spoken 
south of the border, especially in Mexico, is now met with the release of this 
latest Linguaphone offe ‘ring. Similar in seope to the popular course in European 
Spanish, this new course is divided into 2 Introductory Lessons, 50 Conver- 
sational Lessons, and 2 Phonetic Lessons, complete with texts in ‘album. 
Thirteen cultured native male and female voices heard on the new Lingua- 
phone Set in Western Hemisphere Spanish include: 

Daniew N. CAnpenas, Ph.D. Lours GonzALez 

University of Oklahoma Richmond High School, N. Y. 
Leonanpo Ph.D. Susana Reponpo 

Columbia University Columbia University 
Proresson Navanno TomAs Vieron M. VALENZUELA 
Columbia University Columbia University 

Use may me pens Spanish recordings in your classroom and notice the added 
interest and stimulation to learning on the part of your students. The appeal 
to EAR and EYE helps you make the study of language real and life-like, en- 
courages speech and aids the memory. 


SPANISH LITERARY and 
Conversational Portuguese Sets also available 
SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND 


INTONATION EXERCISES 
By PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 


The eminent authority on Sp oe pronunciation and phonetics has made this 


definitive recording on 5 


ouble-faced records. Complete with textbook in 
album. 


e 
Send for FREE booklets: 
1. Linguaphone Foreign Language Series 
2, English Speech Records 


Special Arrangements for Schools and Teachers 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


35-035 Radio City New York 20, N. Y. 
32 LANGUAGES AVAILABLE BY LINGUAPHONE 


Leaders for over 50 Years in Up-To-Date Modern Language Courses 
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Good Reading for Spring Classes 


from the Norton Spanish List 


Cuentos Americanos 


Con Algunos V ersos 
Edited by Donald D. Walsh 


A lively collection that affords an introduction to the best in Spanish 
American literature. For second-semester and second-year reading. 


210 pages Illustrated, with notes, exercises, and vocabulary Paperbound, Price, $1.65 


Seis Relatos Americanos 


Edited by Donald D. Walsh 


Six important Spanish American novelists are represented by two com- 


plete short novels and four selections from longer novels. For intermedi- 
ate reading. 


242 pages With notes and vocabulary Paperbound, Price, $1.65 


Cuentos Contemporaneos 


Edited by Doris K. Arjona and Edith F. Helman 


A popular collection of eighteen short stories by some of the most dis- 
tinguished writers of modern Spain. For intermediate reading. 


182 pages With notes and vocabulary Paperbound, Price, $1.50 


El Aguila y la Serpiente 


By Martin Luis Guzman Edited by Ernest Moore 


The excitement of political intrigue marks this novel of revolutionary 
Mexico in the 1910-1920 period. For intermediate reading. 
309 pages 


El Indio 


By Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes 


With notes and vocabulary Price, $2.45 


Edited by Herman Hespelt 
An absorbing story of Indian life in Mexico, One of the great works of 

modern Latin American literature. For intermediate reading. 

251 pages 


Ilustrated, with notes and vocabulary Price, $2.45 


Copies of these reading terta are available in sufficient 
quantities to meet all anticipated requirements for the 
Spring. Examination copies will be sent upon request, 


W.W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3,N.Y. 


SPANISH 
IDIOMS 


Malcolm B. Jones 


New! 


This new book contains s lessons and four 
designed to dri'l students | chomatie aspec 

“pan sh langus ge \ppropr ale exere 

English provide a fir foundation for 

already studied the essentials of Spanish yraminatr as well 
as written practice se of the dioms The 
review lessons offer a further opportunity for the student 
to familiarize himself with the idioms. There ts an appendix 
of regular and trregul: 


il erbs and 1 complete end voeabu 


lary. In press 


PASOS POR 


EL MUNDO ESPANOL 


Switzer, Harrison, 
W oolsey, Casis 
Book One 
Book ‘Two 


Phese sparkling texts, based upon the authors’ high! 
cessful L:/ mundo espanol series, make complete pre 
WOKS 
notable for elarit stematic procedure iret 


emphasis on vocabula buy ing New 


for a lwo-veur high school foundation course 


photographs and aps hight ght ext 
One is accom dby LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


i model for pronuneation drills 


HAND COMPAN 


bran tha 


‘ 
on 
tied 
(334) which furnish 
D.C. HEA T 
¢ Office: Hoaton Ut 


